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For maximum “B” Battery economy, use this New Eveready 
Heavy Duty 45-volt “B” Battery, in the following general cases: 


1—On all receiving sets operating at go volts or more, having 
four tubes without a “C” Battery, and all sets having five 
or more tubes, with or without a “C” ei 

2—On all power amplifiers. 

3—On all sets that pull heavy currents from the “B” Battery. 


Under the above conditions, the New Eveready Heavy Duty 
45-volt “B” Battery will give much longer service than the 
45-volt “B” Battery of usual size. 


If your receiving equipment falls under any of the above 
classifications, you can make a big saving in “B” Battery costs 
by using this New Eveready Heavy Duty 45-volt “B” Battery 
No. 770. Buy it and you get the biggest battery value on the 
market to-day! 





—they last longer 
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MATERIALLY _— 














NEW! 


Eveready Heavy Duty “B” Battery. 
45 volts. Three Fahnestock Clips. 
Length, 83¢ inches; width, 4% 
inches; height, 73¢ inches; weight, — 
1334 pounds. 


New low price, $4.75 


No. 7112 


Eveready Radio 
* Dry Cell 


Geicidly 
manufactured for 
use with dry cell 

tubes 





No. 766 
Eveready “B™ 
22% volts. Six 
Febnestock Spring 
Clip Connectors 





No. 771 
Eveready ““C” Battery 
Clarifies tone and 
prolongs “B” Battery life 





New Heavy Duty 45-volt “B” Battery No. 770 
Extra Large Cells—Extra Long Service 








Eveready 6-volt Storage 
“A” Battery 





No. 772 
Vertical 45-volt, large 
size “pt Battery 





No. 764 
Vertical 22 34-volt 
“B” Battery 
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A REGULAR, sure-enough Evere@dy Flash- on the job with fresh, strong Eveready 
light for as little as 5c, cogfplete with Unit Cells. And if you haven’t a flash- 
full-size, standard fivereagy BatteryP light, see the nearest Eveready dealer at 
Yes—just that! Ard the gime thing in once and get one or two of these hum- 
slightly larger size for 75@ No wonder’ dinger aluminum Evereadys. 


the wr Alungnumg ‘lashlights are Buy them from electrical, hardware 

popular! and marine supply dealers, drug, sport- 
They are model of froplicity. They ing goods and general stores, garages 

jhey are durable. and auto accessory shops. 65c and 75c, 

They are efficientg fA handy, practical complete with battery—anywhere in the 

flashlight for gem¢gfal-utility purposes. ys. a. 

Small enough to slip into your coat- Manufactured and guaranteed by 

pocket. So inexpensive, every boy can NatTIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

afford at least one. New York San Francisco 
Reload your flashlights and keep them Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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TRUE ADVENTURES OF CARL AKELEY 


IG game hunters, when they indulge in their favorite 
pastime of arguing as to which are the most dangerous 
wild animals, almost invariably put the rhino near 
the top of the list, but it isa safe bet that very few of 

them have waited to see what would happen if they did not 
interrupt a rhino’s charge with a volley of shots. It would 
take a lot more than curiosity regarding a rhino’s habits and 
character to keep a man who is in his right mind from shooting 
when one of these ungainly creatures of appalling size and 
diabolic aspect makes a rush in his direction. The rhino wears 
the grouchiest expression of any-of the jungle beasts. The 
lines of his jaw suggest determination, his sharply pointed 
ears cock belligerently, and two horny spikes surmount his 
nose at an angle that sets one to imagining dizzily how it 
would feel to be tossed from them and whirled violently 
through space. Moreover, whenever he smells man, he starts 
to charge about in a manner so terrifying that he has succeeded 
almost as well in geiting himself shot up as in establishing a 
reputation for ferocity. ; 

| should have gone on accepting the traditional view of the 
rhino and shooting to save myself every time one got wind of 
me and came snorting and puffing in my direction, had 
[ not been caught one day on the high banks 


Illustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


The bushes parted. The rhino plunged headlong into the 
open space where for the first time he could see me. Trembling, 
I backed toward my bush. Then the unexpected happened. 
The rhino stopped short, dropped his head and almost closed 
his little pig-like eyes. His whole attitude indicated that he 
was going to sleep. He became so rudely oblivious to my 
presence that only my sense of humor kept me from retorting 
indignantly to his insult. My gun-boy by this time was aware 
that my camera studies had been interrupted and was poking 
me in the back with my gun, but I hadn’t the heart to shoot 
at the great dozing hulk before me. A stupider, more harmless, 
more ludicrous object I never beheld. 

With my gun half aimed, I talked to tum to arouse him from 
his lethargy, but he stood there motionless, totally ignoring 
me, until my safari, coming through the bushes, provoked 
another charge. I could hear the thump-thump of the loads 
dropping to the ground as the black boys took to the trees or 
scurried out of his way, but he drove aimlessly through them 
and sauntered off into the bush. -The stage had been set for 
a tragedy, but the play proved to be a farce. 

After you discover that the rhino is the most colossal 
bluffer in all Africa and his bluff succeeds because of his 

j : 


ominous aspect rather than because of any cunningly con- 
trived plan on his part, you will find that the old chap furnishes 
most of the comedy for the drama of jungle life. If by accident 
you once get close enough to him to study his physiognomy, 
you will see that he really looks more stolid and dull than 
dangerous. His narrowing forehead rises in a peak that would 
resemble a dunce-cap if its outline were not broken by his 
perky ears, and his shoe-button eyes seem sewed on at the 
wrong place.so that folds of thick, wrinkled hide nearly bury 
them and so that his two horns are always in the way when 
he wants to see in front of him. Should he happen to run over 
you, that would be dangerous, of course. It would probably 
also be fatal. But I am convinced that the rhino is much too 
“logy” to have an accurate objective or a fixed purpose and 
that, if he does run you down, it is a happen-so. 

Nor am I arguing from a single instance when I insist that 
the rhino’s claim to be one of the four most dangerous African 
animals is all a bluff and that in reality he is as stupid as the 
elephant is wise. 


HAPPENED upon a rhino one day as he dozed in the shade 
with the usual array of tick birds on his back. A second old 
rhino ambled leisurely into the picture. Hazily 





of the Tana with one of them threshing through 
the bushes toward me and no weapon but a 
camera at hand. ‘Twenty-five feet of open 
ground separated me from the scrubby forest 
through which he was plowing. There was 
nothing at hand to climb and he could travel 
much faster than I could. My only hope for 
escape seemed to lie in an overhanging bush 
growing over the brink of a cliff that made a sheer 
drop to the crocodile-infested river thirty feet 
below. The bush might or might not hold my 
weight, but I de ermined to swing out on it, 
trusting that the rhino would rush past me into 
the river and that by some lucky chance I would 
not join him there 
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aware of an intrusion, the first old fellow came to 
attention and got under way, his charge accom- 
panied by a whir of wings. The newcomer, sud- 
denly alert, rushed to meet him, Heading 
straight at each other, they gathered speed and 
force that promised a hair-raising collision. Had 
the collision occurred, I should have a story with 
real punch to relate; as it happened, the story is 
without a climax, for within twenty feet of each 
other both rhinos halted abruptly.’ Number one 
sauntered back to his tree and the tick birds 
and resumed his nap. Number two proceeded 
on his way as if there had been no interruption. 

On another occasion, I drew a charge from 
three rhinos when I was sitting on the ground 

















(Center Above) Whenever a rhino smells man, 
he starts to charge about. His eyesight is not 
good, so often his charges are not exactly at the 
person who has excited him, but a ton or more of 
galloping rhino, with a nose armed with huge 
horns, is likely to make the hunter use his gun 
in an effort to save himself. Consequently the 
blundering beast is being killed off rapidly 


(Left) Hippopotami spend their days in the 
water, basking quietly along the sandbars if 
they are undisturbed. While their beauty is 
hardly superior to that of the rhino, they are gifted 
with tempers less hasty 
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(Above) When undisturbed the rhino often 
stands motionless with one or more “‘tick birds” 
perching on his back. Three of them can be 
seen on the back of the rhino at the left. If dis- 
turbed, the beast gets into immediate action, 
but occasionally stops as suddenly as he started 
and for no apparent reason 


(Left) Two great spikes surmount the rhino’s 
nose at an angle that sets one to wondering 
dizzily how it would feel to be tossed from them 
and whirled violently through space 
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out of reach of my gun. There being no alternative, I 
remained seated, watching their approach, and all three of 
them rushed past me at a distance of ten or fifteen feet, 
apparently as well satisfied with their charge as if it had 
resulted in my destruction. 

My explanation is that the rhino’s charge is merely an 
investigating rush. Whenever he catches a scent, he blunders 
off in the direction from which it comes to find out what it is. 
The method succeeded until the white man came to Africa 
with his rifle, because everything but an elephant or another 
rhino would get out of the way of his onrush and both of 
these animals are large enough for even his poor eyes to see 
before he actually gets himself in trouble. However, since no 
man with a gun is likely to let a rhino come within seeing 
distance without shooting, the result of his clumsy attacks is 
that rhinos are growing scarce in Africa. 


FRIEND of mine was on a train on the Uganda Railway 
4 4 when a resentful old rhino, either hearing it or smelling it, 
set out on his customary charge. The train was standing still in 
the middle of the plain when the occupants of the car were 
brought to the platform by a terrific jolt. The rhino, charging 
at full speed, had crashed into the running board of one of the 
coaches. The impact knocked him down, but he scrambled 
up and trotted off a bit groggily, apparently satisfied that 
railway trains were not to be routed by the traditional 
method. 

After all, the foregoing are deductions drawn from only one 
man’s experience with rhinos. I have met many scores and 
have been “charged”’ many times, but as I think back over 
my experiences I can recall but one case where possibly’ the 
A single shot turned the beast. 

I have every reason 


charge was in earnest. 
Many men have been killed by rhinos. 
to believe that the rhinos of some regions are more truculent 
than those I have met and their percentage of bluff is 
lower. 
Rhinos begin their blundering career quite early in life. 
Late one afternoon at the end of a march down the Tana 


River from Fort Hall I sat in front of camp in my steamer 





chair, dozing and dreaming that I heard the violent squealing 
of pigs. As the racket grew louder and louder, I sat up wide 
awake and came to the fact that the squealing was not a 
dream but a reality. The noise seemed to be just below camp 
and was coming nearer and nearer. Before I had time to 
investigate, Fred Stephenson came in view with a number of 
porters bearing a long pole. Trussed to the middle of the pole 
was a black mass, kicking as violently as it was squealing, 
that proved to be a baby rhino—such an ugly little fellow that 


I almost thought I was still dreaming and that he was a part 
of my nightmare. 

Stephenson, wandering a little way from camp into the 
thorn grass, had discovered the baby and the boys had 
captured it. The commotion began at once. The mother, 
whe was not far distant when it started, came charging in to 
take a hand. One shot from Stephenson’s rifle hurt her only 
slightly, but it was sufficient to make her turn and plunge 
off into the jungle. The pole was cut, the deserted baby 
slung on it, and the noisy procession set out for camp. 

Even in the heart of the jungle we did not lack diversion 
for the next few days after this incident. The unruly infant 
kept us all busy acting as nurse. An improvised nursing bottle 
was rigged up and filled with milk and we took turns offering 
it to him in a gingerly attempt to make friends; but we never 
approached beyond the limits of his tether, for the ungrateful 
little wretch charged madly at anyone who came near him. 
If there was no one about to charge at, true to the tradition of 
rhinoceroses, he threw himself sputtering and squealing at his 
tree. After a time, however, he did make friends, and before 
we sent him back to Fort Hall to be cared for by someone 
delegated by government officials, he had become entirely 
docile. Baby rhinos, in spite of their blustering dispositions, 
do become gentle and somewhat affectionate pets. 

- It is not a difficult matter to happen upon a baby rhino. 
1 shall never forget a surprise one gave me one morning as I 
was making my way across a flat covered with dense grass 
as high as one’s head. I was leading the safari, spreading 
the grass apart with my hands to make a path for my boys to 
follow.. A little gully three or four feet deep and four or five 
feet wide, hidden until I was right upon it, impeded my 
progress, but I soon discovered a convenient boulder in the 
middle of it,to serve as a stepping stone. Pushing the grass 
aside to get a better view of my landing place, I was stretching 
my foot toward the boulder, when said boulder moved! I 
backed up hurriedly, wondering if the tropical sun had affected 
my equilibrium, but when I peeped through my grass screen 
again, I realized that my rock was a baby rhino. I had not 
alarmed, it for, while I awaited developments, it moved normal- 


The bushes parted suddenly, and the 

rhino plunged headlong into the open 

space. Mr. Akeley backed up to the 

bush at the edge of the chasm; below and 

behind him were the crocodile-infested 
waters of the river 
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ly down the little gully and where the gully ended, fifty yards 
below, there soon emerged the great bulk of the baby’s mother. 
She did a lot of snorting and stamping about, sending the 
black boys scrambling up trees and running as fast as they 
could to high ground, and then with her baby galloped away 
into the distance. 

His indulgence in unprovoked charges makes it particularly 
difficult to get close enough to a rhino to take successful 
photographs of him, and so, since photographic records are 
one of the important purposes of scientific expeditions to the 
field, I undertook before I left Chicago for Africa the con 
struction of a rhino decoy. With steel tubing, wire, and a 
covering of burlap, I built a very realistic, although rather 
inoffensive rhino. Two men, one inside the back legs, the 
other inside the front, could maneuver the dummy, the one 
in the front having plenty of room to manipulate a camera 
placed in its head and looking out the snout. The chief dif- 
ficulty was to simulate the rhino’s walk. To transfer the easy, 
swinging stride of a man to the legs of the rhino, which remind 
one of nothing so much as those of an old square piano, would 
have been a dead give-away. Finally, an arrangement of 
springs in the jointed appendages gave me a very fair imitation 
of the characteristic rhino gait. A coat of slate-color paint 
applied in camp after I reached Africa completed the job and 
I was ready to saunter forth in rhino disguise along the banks 
of the Tana. 

It proved a knotty problem, however, to persuade a native 
of the advantages to be gained by playing the rdéle of the 
rhino’s rear legs, and so I never had the opportunity to give 
my decoy a fair trial and returned to America leaving him 
stored with Newland and Tarlton, safari outfitters, in Nairobi. 
I had quite forgotten about him, until one day last fall when 
Martin Johnson, who was about to return to Africa for his 
five-year photographic expedition, was in my studio talking 
about various sorts of blinds. He happened to mention an 
idea suggested to him by “ Willie,” and I soon discovered that 
“Willie” was my poor old rhino decoy, accidentally unearthed 
by Tarlton one day when Johnson was in the Nairobi ware- 
house. No one remembered to whom “ Willie” belonged; but 
Tarlton, although he refused to sell it, loaned it to Johnson, 
who experimented with it around Nairobi. The chief thing 
that Johnson got out of his day with ‘ Willie” was a good 
Concluded on page 45) 
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“Five 
Freckles, pursing his lips and cock- 
ing his head on one side, “Goggles, 
my child, I approve” of 

and gradually it grew like Topsy, 

in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, until one Christmas when Knuckles’ 


THE CAPTURED CASTLE 


VEN Freckles admitted that some of the credit at 
least belonged to Goggles. After all, it was Goggles 
who shed the ink that won the prize, and his 
fingers still proved it. If Freckles had inked his 

entire anatomy, he could not have composed an ode on 
Abraham Lincoln; indeed, he would blush at the idea, and 
when Freckles was made to blush, he usually smote the 
offender. As for Knuckles, it was agreed that, as a rule, he 
was dumb, and only an adept in cracking his own bones, and 
if he had not invested the fourth two cent stamp for the 
envelope containing the manuscript, he would have had no 
claim to be a partner in what Freckles called “‘The Brooklyn 
Corporation, Ink.’”” Knuckles also had mailed the package 
and murmured something about a deferred interest. For 
Knuckles like Freckles had brought up his father on Wall 
Street. And he had heard how his father usually talked. 

So it was Goggles who won the five hundred dollars from 
The Thursday Evening Poster, and Freckles, as he surveyed the 
check, felt that the occasion had arisen when he must treat 
Goggles to all the usual offices of friendship. Secretly, he had 
always set a high value on what Goggles concealed in his head 
as “intellect.” At High School, the “intellect” of Goggles 
usually did the work of three. After all, Goggles had the un- 
fair advantage of birth and he ought to be made to share his 
unusual privileges. His legal name was not Goggles at all, 
though he wore them, but Hermann Schreitschzw—so at 
least was it spelt by Freckles, Goggles however denying the 
double-u. This name meant that Goggles was Saxon rather 
than Anglo-Saxon, that his grandmother spoke Magyar, his 
mother German, his sister-in-law Alsatian French, his aunt 
by marriage Italian, and his similar uncle, Russian. Goggles 
simply picked up languages in order to hear himself speak, 
and as he could read English without an English accent, he 
was already one hundred per cent. an American. On the rare 
occasions, therefore, when a little brain-work had to be done, 
the Three Young Citizens would sit together, with Goggles 
conveniently between the other two. They tried not to 
disturb him. Indeed, it was in order to stimulate his alert 
mind that they asked him questions. And on topics like 
Julius Cesar and quadratic equations, they usually took 
Goggles’ advice. Nor was Goggles “blamed” unless his 
advice, as sometimes happened, was wrong. And _ then 
Freckles would teach Goggles how to be more accurate with 
his advice in future. Goggles always felt sore after he had 
been “blamed.” 

For Freckles had once been called Michael O’Dwyer. To 
call him that now was dangerous because he had joined the 
Sinn Fein and adopted as his name what was spelt Mailucah 
Ormeannh, and unless Knuckles pronounced Mailucah Or- 
meannh as Freckles thought it ought to be pronounced, 
Knuckles was, as it were, “blamed,” like Goggles. This made 
Knuckles very careful of his Irish elocution, for he did not 
like having to walk a block on Broadway and One Hungred 
and Thirty-sixth Street, with a ten cent magnifier, bought from 
Woolworth, held to his eye asa monocle. After all, it was not 
the fault of Knuckles that his father—another good American 
—was born in Sussex, England, or that his name was Brown. 
All it meant was that Knuckles, having English blood in his 
veins, was wholly innocent of a sense of humor, and could crack, 
not jokes, but only the joints of his fingers. Even over the 
magnifier in his eye, he could see nothing to joke about. 

“Five hundred bucks,” remarked Freckles, pursing his 
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hundred bucks,” 


‘The 
Young 


Illustrated by 


lips and cocking his head on one side, “Goggles, 
my child, I approve.” 

“Tt was a great surprise,” was the somewhat 
nervous apology of Goggles, who was never quite at 
ease with Freckles until he had learned by experi- 
ence what had happened next. 


AD the Three Young Citizens been of the mature 

age that entitles a man of the new world to go 

to college, they would have roomed together, but 
being mere pupils at what they spelt as S-C-H-U-Y- 
L-E-R R-A-H R-A-H R-A-H O-U-C-H! they were 
only able, at the moment, to share Knuckles’ radio, 
which radio was, as a matter of fact, about the best 
thing about Knuckles. Historically, 
Knuckles’ radio was due to what 
William Jennings Bryan denounces as 
evolution. It began with curious bits 
tin and wire in his bedroom 


remarked 


father had done well out of Preferred Steels and was 
also encouraged by some examples of geometry in which 
Knuckles had been accurately “advised” by Goggles, there 
came to him a complete set which he was graciously per- 
mitted by the lady of the house to keep on a small table in the 
living-room. Knuckles’ method of appreciating the wonders 
of wireless telegraphy was entirely his own. He would sit 
motionless even on a chair designed by nature to rock the 
inhabitant, and would hold on his knees a copy of what he 
considered to be the most adequate of the radio supplements; 
on which he would lay a small and well-worn loose-leaf pocket- 
book. He would then pick up as many stations as he could 
of an evening and enter their names, with the hour and the 
date, in his note-book. What Knuckles cared about was not 
the music in itself but where the music came from, and on 
one argumentative occasion, he switched off the entire family 
(meaning his father) from the March of the Priests in “Aida,” 
which was being rendered at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, because the atmospheric conditions in Georgia 
made it likely that he would catch time signals from Panama. 
Knuckles thus collected messages on the radio, much as he 
collected postage stamps, not because they were beautiful or 
instructive but because each one made one more. It is thus 
at Knuckles’ radio that our story opens. 


She was glad to notice how intent were her boy and his two friends 


‘Three 
Citizens 


By P. W. Wilson ; 


Lynn Bogue Hunt 


It was Sunday afternoon and they had been sitting com- 
pletely absorbed. Knuckles’ mother was pleased about it 
because it was the time of the day when, as a rule, she listened 
to a sermon by the Bishop of New York. She was glad to 
notice how intent were her boy and his two friends on the service 
at the Cathedral. It was not until supper time that she was 
surprised to learn how accurate and up-to-date was their infor- 
mation on the baseball game at the Polo Grounds. It was one 
of those occasions when Knuckles found his mother rather a 
responsibility. She was one of those prettily persistent women 
who look like twenty when they are really beyond forty. 
Knuckles would accompany his fond parents to various func- 
tions, the importance of which he estimated by the accessibility 
of ice cream, and experienced bachelors who had been too wise 
to marry until they were thirty, would ask him to present them 
to his charming sister. Chaperoning Mommer was thus 
against Knuckles’ principles, which were strict on girls, and 
he felt awkward and did not know what to say to the ex- 
perienced bachelors. In fact, all the Three Young Citizens 
had a rule against what they called “dates.” They had the 
good sense to be boys before they became beaus. And they 
limited their jazz to “proms” at which they danced with the 
same surly reluctance that they applied to learning poetry. 
In fact, it was poetry also that much worried Knuckles when 
he pondered gloomily over the girlish appearance of his mother. 
She was, despite all her sweet disposition, a Colonial Dame, a 
Daughter of the American Revolution and a princess of the 
Mayflower. No living woman had a prouder ancestry or bore 
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it with a more irresistible grace. But that did not alter the 
fact that the Mayflower had been the subject of much ex- 
ceedingly oppressive poetry. And Knuckles had to suffer 
severely for the sins of his mother’s ancestors when the appal- 
ling truth dawned upon the Three Young Citizens that they 
were expected at S-C-H-U-Y-L-E-R R-A-H R-A-H R-A-H 
O-U-C-H to learn by heart Longfellow’s much over-rated 
“Courtship of Miles Standish.” ‘To begin with, it was mushy, 
and secondly it didn’t rhyme. And who was Miles Standish 
anyway at a time when nothing in literature mattered except 
Douglas Fairbanks in “The Thief of Bagdad’’? So much for 
Mrs. Brown. 

For Babe Ruth had by now hit his homer and the crowds 
at the Polo Grounds that Sunday afternoon had dispersed 
as Freckles sat, with the radio still in his ears, fingering 
Goggles’ check for $500.00. Knuckles had returned to the 
piano stool, which he used as a receiving station for immigrant 
postage stamps and it was with a meditative air that Freckles’ 
eye wandered to the latest evidences of Knuckles’ acquisitive 
zeal, 

“T shan’t split em,” said Knuckles, without much apparent 
reason, as he looked attentively at a wrapper that had once 
contained foreign newspapers. “They're best as they are 
seven and a half billion German marks!” and he handed the 
sheet to Freckles, who screwed up his eyes, puffed out his cheeks, 
slowly drew in his breath, and pursed his lips as he count 
the numerals on the stamps. After which there was silence 
Freckles holding the stamps in one hand and Goggles’ check 
in the other, and weighing them as if he were a pair of scales. 
He then handed these respective items of property to their 
and, rising briskly, remarked 
that in Europe, Goggles would be a 
trillionaire and there would be a full 
moon after supper. It 
Ihe Three Young Citizens must confer 


owners 


was a signal. 


alone. They must take a stroll on 
Riverside Drive and draw inspiration 
from Grant's tomb. 


“Freckles has ideas,” was what 
Goggles intimated to Knuckles, as they 
brushed their hair for the evening 


banquet. 


A! SUPPER, Freckles displayed to 
ward the unsuspecting Mrs. Brown the 
utmost gallantry of which his romantic 
Irish soul was capable. He pushed in her 
chair when they took their seats and there 
was nothing on thai attractively spread 
table—nothing, at any‘rate, within reach 

that he did not hand to his hostess. 
With a calculating and unscrupulous 
blarney, he extolled the merits of 
Knuckles, whom, as an unusual compli 
ment, he called by his true name, Hector. 
As Mrs. Brown heard about Hector’s 
dare-deviltry, his courage in battle, his 
perilous popularity with the young ladies 
of Class ’25, she looked fondly at her 
squirming and restless son whose strange 
attitude, as he quaffed his soup, was due 
to the energy with which, under the 
table, he was kicking the legs of Freckles’ Chippendale chair, 
in the hope that he might, by a happy accident, hit Freck- 
les’ carefully abstracted ankles. And 
little did Mrs. Brown then appreciate what more deadly blow 
was to be aimed at her maternal affections. 

However, all good things, including a perfect supper, come 
to an end sometime, and with coffee the Three Young Citi- 
zens excused themselves and went forth on a little harmless 
Sunday stroll under the moon. Their mood was peaceful— 
peaceful, at any rate, after Knuckles had remonstrated to 
Freckles over his insults at supper, for which protests Freckles, 
amid cries of “‘ That’s Enough,” somewhat severely “ blamed” 
his fellow citizen for taking offense. This satisfactorily settled, 
there was an Armistice. 

“Goggles,” began Freckles, as the walk proceeded, “has 
your overworked intellect ever heard of a German mark?” 

Goggles, at this, gurgled inarticulately with repressed ex- 
citement. Indeed, he had heard of marks. Had not his father 
bought ten thousand of them when the price on the curb was a 
cent apiece, and what were those marks worth now? Nothing 
—not a dime—not even a nickel! Ten thousand marks—and 
not worth a nickel! Goggles became speechless. 

“How ofien,” said Freckles, severely, “have I told you, 
Goggles, not to Perlmutter your words? If your father lost 
his money over marks, it is all the more reason for us to get it 
back again. Savvy?” 

‘I don’t speculate,” 
habit to get into.” 

He began to walk more quickly, conscious that his check 


It was a cruel scene. 


announced Goggles firmly. “ Bad 


was with him. 

“You will please not 
seizing the collar of Goggles firmly. 
allowed by the law to quit. It is called absconding. 
you have an uncle in Austria?” 

“Lichtenstein—I've often told you, Lichtenstein. It is not 
Austria. It is not Germany—Bah and ugh! Lichtenstein is a 


run away,” continued Freckles, 
“No one with money is 


I think 


country on its own. It is good blood, that of Lichtenstein, I 
have it myself, very good blood—Beethoven had a cousin in 
Lichtenstein.” 

Freckles stopped in his stride and laughed. 

“Vour blood, my dearest Goggles! Oh, Goggles, your blood! 
How it flows from your nose to your toes whenever, whenever 
we come to blows!” 

Freckles smacked Goggles on the back and asked if that was 
not better poetry than Beethoven. “But,” he added in more 
serious vein, “to business.” 


ND he lowered his voice. The boys talked earnestly, some- 
times with heat. Apparently, Knuckles had still to be 
convinced of the scheme. But in due course they came to an 
agreement and with an air of entire confidence they marched 
home again and ushered themselves, modestly and serenely, 
into the sitting-room of the still youthful Mrs. Brown. 

During the absence of the Three Young Citizens, visitors 
had arrived. They were the parents, as fond as that day they 
were proud of Goggles. Mr. and Mrs. Schreitschz were 
characteristic of the best children of the synagogue. They 


The great man gripped him by en ff 

and addressed him in terms which shook < 

even the faith of Goggles in the sanctity Re 
” of human speech 


were devoted to art, adepts’in music, widely read in the best 


and latest books, hospitable and loyal to their faith. Nor 
had they respelt their name. 

“Here comes the conquering hero,” cried Mr. Brown, as 
the boys entered, and Goggles sidled uneasily into a remote 
chair. 

Knuckles now held that the next move was up to him. 

“Dad,” he began, in that peculiar warning tone which is a 
hint of the anticipated parental opposition. There was a 
pause. 

“Well, son, I’m listening.”’ 

“Dad, we’ve decided to work our passages to Europe. We 
can be stewards on a liner—anyway we can get into the 
kitchen.” 

There was silence. On the faces of the two 
apprehensive smile suggested argument. 

“How will you get back again?” 

“Work,” said Knuckles promptly; .“ you sign for the round 
trip.” 

Everybody downtown knew that the proposal was quite 
possible. The great steamship corporations must have extra 
help for the summer season. 

“What will your father say?” asked Mr. Brown, turning to 
Freckles. 

“My father,” retorted Freckles, with an air of unconcerned 
detachment, “has been well trained, first by my mother, next 
by me. We have him where we want him.” 

“Tt’s a long way for them to go, all by themselves, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Schreitschz?’;—this was from Mrs. Brown. 

‘“T suppose,”’ said Mrs. Schreitschz, settling her comfortable 
shoulders amid the cushions, “they must get their experience 
somehow. Aftef all, they have done their Scouting.” 

“If you can fix it with the shipping people, I don’t see” — 
admitted Mr. Brown—“ why they should not have a good 
time. Young people are nowadays in independent circum- 


stances. 


mothers, an 
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“We should not think it right,’ here interrupted Freckles, 
with much virtue in his voice, “to use a dollar that belongs to 
Goggles for our traveling expenses. Goggles will need that 
money for his education, won’t you, Goggles?—anyway, it 
must be put in the bank.” 

l'reckles here rose to his feet and with the grace of a super- 
numerary in the movies set a footstool under the neatly shod 
feet of Mrs. Schreitschz. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Schreitschz 
was obviously too tall to need the footstool, but she accom- 
modated her shoulders again to the cushions at her back and 
smiled on Freckles with gracious approval. As Knuckles’ lips 
were twitching with ill-timed amusement, Freckles, on his 
way to the window seat, “ blamed him,” and Knuckles’ shn 
when he ruefully examined it an hour or two later, was illu- 
minated with the more painful colors of the rainbow. The 
increasing restlessness of Goggles at the thought of putting his 
money into the bank would also have been evident to experts 
in that intellectual prodigy’s interesting moods. Freckles, 
from the window seat, frowned on Goggles severely and in- 
dicated by his thumb held downwards what would be the 
sad fate of the prize-winner on the next private occasion if he 
went on incurring “blame.” Goggles, 
therefore, made supreme efforts to be 
calm again and Freckles lay back in the 
window seat, in order to complete an 
exact survey of the ceiling. Not many 
minutes later the party broke up. Goggles 
and Freckles were driven home in .the 
car which belonged to Goggles’ parents 
and with the ease of a good conscience the 
Three Young Citizens slept in their 
respective beds the sleep of the just. 


NE day followed another, and the 

Three Young Citizens assumed an 
air of dignified responsibility. As one 
man will talk over his business with 
another, so did they consult their fathers 
on matters of detail. Over their kit-bags, 
they allowed a considerable discretion to 
their mothers, on condition, however, 
that. inexorable limits of weight were not 
exceeded. Broadly, the Three Young 
Citizens insisted on cameras while their 
mothers pleaded for collars. And as a 
compromise it was the cameras that were 
packed. 


Their interview with the shipping 
authorities was brief but momentous. 


As a precaution, various unguents for the 
hair had been applied and as Goggles had 
hair which Freckles said was like a dis- 
obedient puppy that will not lie down 
when he is told, it was agreed that in 
justice to his friends, Goggles must sleep 
for a fortnight with a peculiarly American 
cap on his head, designed like a bandage, 
which pressed his bristles flat and in- 
cluded also his intellect. Next morning, 
when the cap was removed, the bristles 
sprang into place as before, saluting the 
dawn like a regiment of well drilled sol- 
diers, but it was conceded that Goggles, by wearing the 
bandage, had done his best with them. And no one can do 
more. 

The shipping official was a stern but kindly personage of 
Scottish descent. About Knuckles and Freckles he made no 
difficulty but he doubted whether Goggles looked strong 
enough to do the work required of the temporary crew on a 
liner. Goggles was severely lectured afterwards for his in- 
corrigible obstinacy in looking guilty whenever his name is 
mentioned, but Freckles, whose father knew the official 
personally, suggested the important consideration that 
Goggles was an excellent sailor, who had never been seasick. 
At this, the official looked at Goggles with a twinkling eye, 
and asked him if it was true. “I have never been seasick, 
never, sir,” protested Goggles eagerly. “And how many 
times have you been to sea?” persisted the official, his eyes 
still twinkling. Goggles answered bravely that he had often 
wanted ta go. 

“Well, well,” said the official, thinking of Michael O’Dwyer, 
whom he knew personally—‘[ suppose we must give you a 
chance. 

So they signed on—they reckoned that they would reach 
Liverpool with about $225.00 apiece, not reckoning the prize 
money. Part of this money had been saved over a number 
of years. Part would be the pay for the voyage. But Freckles 
considered that the expedition was one that any patriotic 
parent would wish to support with a special appropriation of 
funds. He, therefore, held a Cabinet Meeting and instructed 
the other two Young Citizens upon the gentle art of drawing 
dollars from Dad. 

Their strategy was not without a certain ingenuity. As the 
day of sailing from their parents approached, each of the trio 
displayed at home a genuine emotion of sorrow, mingled with 
a concealed embarrassment as if he were brooding over a 


secret trouble which he did not like to mention. One by 
(Continued on page 25) 
October 

















FOR ALL BOYS 


W ha: 


CONGRATULATIONS to the United 
States Scouts who won the International 
Jamboree at Copenhagen! Notice how the 
boys of Japan, of India, of Turkey take the 
S:out Law, the Scout uniform, the Scout drill 
and apply it to their own lives, their costumes, 
nat circumstances, their climate. It is this 
law of play, that is, fair play, which will transform the world. 
Real sport means what statesmen call ‘‘a real peace.” 


/ 160,472 votes while Harrison polled 40,453 votes. 






In Georgia, Cleveland polled 
A little sum 
in subtraction will show you that, in Georgia, Cleve- 
land’s plurality was 60,019. But in New York State, 


Let me give an illustration. 











THE CHIEF SCOUT OF WALES 
inspects the British contingent prior to its departure for the 
International Scout Jamboree in Copenhagen. The Prince 
is shown in his scout uniform, with Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
slightly behind and to his right 


OT for a century or more has Mars been so near this 

earth. And astrologers in the old days would have pre- 
dicted another war. But instead of war, we have what 
looks like a friendly settlement in Europe, and it was Amer- 
icans who helped to bring it about. General Dawes, Re- 
publican candidate for Vice-President, proposed the plan; 
Owen D. Young, a Democrat, worked out the details; and 
Colonel Logan persuaded the Allies to accept it—a very 
pretty combination. Europe is now looking for another 
American to carry the scheme to completion. 

If we have this work to do abroad, what about the home 
fires? Are they burning clear and warm? When I read of 
that murder in Chicago, I simply say that scout law was 
what Leopold and Loeblacked. Murder, like thieving, begins 
young. Any judgeand any policeman will tell you that. And 
so does scouting. Where there is scouting, there cannot be 
crime, but if there is no scouting, some crime is a certainty. 

As I write, our fliers have “hopped” from Iceland to 
Greenland. Good luck to them on their last lap! The other 
day I listened through the radio to the first conversation 
ever broadcast from an aeroplane. The machine was—as 
you know—circling over Central Park in New York, and 
the voice of the airman could be heard clearly amid the 
half-silenced roar of the engine. It is certainly astonishing 
that we can now talk with anyone anywhere at whatever 
pace he or we may be moving. It is as if, until yesterday, 
we were, all of us, deaf. 

A word of welcome to Chief Scout “ Wales.” 
for a holiday, and we hope he may get it. 
scout, he takes his pleasures out of doors. 

When I watch a ball game, I notice that usually the fans, 
when they root, think they know the rules a good deal better 
than do the umpires. And if you scouts were to go to college 
and graduate upon the international series, I do not doubt that 
you would be marked, everyone of you, one hundred per cent. 

This year, the country is playing a big gger game than ball; 
the great game of citizenship, in which the prize is the Presi- 
dency of the United States. And I wonder how many of you, 
if examined on the rules of the election, could obtain one 
hundred or even fifty marks. Some of you will be rooting 
for the Republicans; others, for the Democrats; and others, 
again, for the Third Party; but all of you, as scouts, should 
root intelligently. You should know the law of the game in 
which are decided the destinies of your country. 

Perhaps you will say that the man who gets most votes, wins, 
which is all that there is to it; but here you are wrong. And ina 
few weeks, unless you understand the matter, you may have the 
surprise of your life. It is quite possible that the candidate who 
polls the largest vote will be beaten. In the year 1888, Cleveland 
received g0,000 votes more than Harrison but it was Harrison 
who, on that occasion, went to the White House. 

You want to know why. Then, I will tell you. The votes 
for President are not put into one hat and counted altogether. 
Each State has its own hat and counts its own votes. And 
the question that matters is thus not so much how many 
separate votes a candidate receives, but how many States he 
can carry. Cleveland had the votes all right but he did not 
carry enough States. 








He is here 
Like a true 


1924 





























Cleveland polled 635,905 votes to Harrison’s 650,338 
and this meant, that, in New York, Harrison won 
by 14,373 votes. Now, a majority of 60,019 in 
Georgia looks four times as big as a majority of 
14,373 in New York State. But what you have to 
realize is that, in the election of 1888, the narrow 
majority in New York counted three times as 
much as the immense majority recorded down 
south, 

The reason is that New York State has a large 
population while the population of Georgia is still 
comparatively small. In electing a President, 
therefore, New York then counted 36 whereas 
Georgia then counted only 12. However big the 
Democratic majority in Georgia might be, it could 
never mean more than 12 in the final count. And 
however small the Republican majority might be in 
New York, it could never count less than 36. You 





Harding (Republican)......... 16,152,200 
Cox (Democtaty'et:.: - . 


Debs (Socialist) . . 919.799 
Christensen (Farmer-Labor) . 205,411 
Watkins (Prohibition) 189,408 

You will thus see that President Harding’s 


plurality was nearly 7,000,000 votes throuyhout the country. 
By States, the result was: 


Harding 404 

Cox. 127 

Majority. : . 277 
Hence, you perceive that although four years ago, t! 


three candidates, Debs, Christensen and Watkins polled nearly 
a million and a half votes among them, they did not carry 
one State, for which reason they were ‘eliminated from the 
final result. Only Harding and Cox remained in the field. 

In the present election, there are three substantial candi- 
dates: President Coolidge (Republican), John W. Davis 
(Democrat), and Senator La Follette (Independent). What 
makes the struggle so fascinating is the fact that the third 
candidate, La Follette, is likely to carry his own State of 
Wisconsin and perhaps several other Republican States in the 
West. And this might mean a close fight between Coolidge 
and Davis. 

You will understand that I am not prophesying any result. 

I am only explaining the rules of the game. And therefore 












“HIGH SPOTS” IN THE ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIGHT 


The many and varied experiences of our Army aviators on 
their air trip around the world are indicated by the group of 
sketches above, made from impressions given the artist in a 
talk with the commander of the flight, Lieut. Lowell H. Smith 


will thus realize that a small majority in a large 
State is much more important to a candidate than a 
large majority in a small State. I am not saying 
whether this is fair or unfair. I am merely making 
the rules plain. What all parties will want next 
November is a plurality, even if it.be merely a handful of 
votes, in the large-doubtful States like New York, New Jersey 
and Michigan. 

You will next want to know who decides how many votes 
for President are to be allotted to each State. Here the answer 
is simple. It is decided by the American Constitution. That 
Constitution is the bock of rules for the game of politics. 
According to the Constitution, you take the number of repre- 
sentatives that a State has in Congress and you add two for 
the number of Senators, and you so obtain the number of votes 
which the State has for President. For instance, North 
Carolina has 10 Representatives and 2 Senators in Congress. 


North Carolina has therefore 12 votes for Presi?ent. And 
so for the other States. 
Now let us apply all this to the election vi 1920. The 


actual votes were: 


I will, for the moment, drop talking about Coolidge, Davis 
and La Follette, and will suppose that the three candidates 
are called A, B,and C. In what follows, it does not matter 
in the least whether A, B, and C are Republican, Demo- 
Cratic, Socialist, Prohibitionist, Farmer-Labor or Vege- 
tarian. I am only concerned with the arithmetic of the 
business. 

In the contest of 1920, the States cast 531 electoral votes 














(At top) 


The “double canals” of Mars, as drawn at the Lowell 
observatory. These canals have long been objects of interest to 
astronomers. (At bottom.) Two retouched views of our neighbor 


Mars, showing the polar ice-cap and other surface contrasts 


for President. Now let us suppose that these votes were 


divided: 


) ETE ee Seon Se yr Neem 240 

_ eee 230 

eS ete 16) 
531 


You will see that A is top with 240 votes. And at first sight 
you would suppose that A would be declared President. If 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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The man with the revolver had 
opened the slide and was coming 
down into the cabin 


A synopsis of the previous installments 
of this story will be found on page 19 


TEN MINUTES TOO LATE 
ENRY MANSUR had his wish about good weather 
for the following day. After a swim and a good 
breakfast the Cuttlefish was got under way, and all 
during the long run down Pamlico Sound the sun 
shone hot and the sea was like a shining mirror for smoothness 
with hardly a breath of air stirring to ruffle the glassy surface. 
By keeping steadily at it at a smart cruising speed they made 
Beaufort, North Carolina, for the night anchorage, and even 
had time, before dark, to have the gasoline tanks refilled. 
* And, like the run of the previous afternoon, the day had been 
entirely uneventful. 

Getting an early morning start from Beaufort, they ran 
down Bogue Sound to Bogue Inlet, being able to do this, with 
the extreme draft of the cruiser, only because they were able 
to take advantage of the tides. Having encountered con- 
siderable shoal water, and knowing that at the best they could 
keep to the inland waterways only a little distance farther, 
they leaned hard upon the weather bureau’s report obtained 
in Beaufort, which was favorable, and put to sea through 
the Inlet. Luckily, there was water enough on the bar to 
let the Cuttlefish ride free; and this hazard passed, they were 
out upon the Atlantic. 

Holding a course roughly approximating the 6-fatho n curve 
on the chart—which put them well outside the line of breakers 
and the ground swell—they were off Corncake Inlet by noon. 
Here they had a choice of two routes; one inside of the island 
upon which the two lighthouses, Bald Head and Cape Fear, 
stand, and the other around the cape and across Frying Pan 
Shoal. Since the outer passage is well marked they chose 
it and were soon off Southport. 

At Southport they put in, more to get the latest weather 
report than for any other reason, and finding that the indica- 
tions were still favorable, they determined to try to make 
Winyah Bay and the end of the longest stretch of the outside 















passage before night. Again they were 
fortunate. As Darby put it, a summer 
afternoon’s sail on Lake Minnetonka could 
hardly have been less exciting; and quite 
some time before dark they were tying up 
at the wharf at Georgetown at the junction 
of the Sampit and Peedee rivers, and were 
negotiating fommnother refilling of the tanks 
and a restocking of the galley supplies. 
But it was here at Georgetown that their luck deserted 
them. After a night spent aboard of the cruiser in its 
sheltered berth, they awoke to find storm signals displayed 
and a thick fog creeping up the bay. 

“T guess this holds us up, right and proper,” said Win, 
as they stood in the cockpit looking up at the gray skies 
and the advancing fog curtain. The evening before they 
had discussed the two routes to Charleston. The perfectly 
safe and satisfactory run down from Bogue Inlet inclined 
them to take the outside passage, both on account of its 
lesser mileage, and because the inside route was narrow, 
tortuous, and so full of shallows that the cruiser could be 
taken through only by taking advantage of the high tides. 
But bad weather would put both routes out of the ques 
tion while it lasted. 

“Well, the weather is one thing we have to take as it 
comes,” said Darby, trying to be philosophical about it. 
“We'll go up to the Government Building after breakfast 
and see what the prdépabilities are.” 

The probabilities, as they found when they went to in- 
quire, were anything but encouraging. Unsettled weather, 
with rain and variable winds; so said the weather bureau. 
With nothing to do, and nothing much to see in the small 
city of Georgetown, they wore out the day studying the 
charts and reading, and at night the steady patter of the 
rain on the Cuttlefish’s decks was the last thing they 
heard before they fell asleep. 


HE next morning the weather was even thicker than it 

had been the day before, and neither the skies nor the 

weather report gave any hope for immediate improvement. 

It was along in the afternoon, while it was still drizzling 

one minute and fogging up the next, that Win and Darby, 

both of them perishing for activity of some sort, put on 

their slickers and announced their intention of taking a tramp 
ashore. 

“We'll all have the mollygrubs if we stay cooped up here 
through another day,’’ was the way Win: put it. “ Better 
change your mind and come along with us, Henny.” 

“No,” said Henry. ‘“ This is a good story I’m reading; and, 
besides, I never could see any fun tramping in the rain. Ill 
keep house while you’re gone and have supper ready when you 
get back.” 

‘You wouldn’t exactly call Henny a mollycoddle, would 
you?” Win re.narked, after he and Darby had tramped to the 
end of one of the wet streets of the town and were circling 
to walk back on another. 

“No, not that,” Darby agreed. ‘But he does need some- 
thing he hasn’t had yet. You know how he is in school; never 
goes out for anything in athletics; won’t even go on a hike 
with the fellows; stuffs his old bean with reading of all sorts, 
and doesn’t seem to care for anything else but his mechanical 
tinkering.” 

Win laughed. “He is what my sister Bess would call an 
‘unbalanced ration,’ —she’s taking Domestic Science in Pratt, 
you know. What he needs is to have to get out in the open 
and dig, whether he likes to or not.” 

“That is one reason why I was anxious to have him come 
along with us. I thought maybe the smell of the good old 
outdoors would get in his nostrils and make him see what 
he’s been missing. But there seems to be notliig doing, 
this far.” 

“Oh, never mind—just wait,” said Win. ‘Maybe some- 
thing will happen along to wake up the neglected side of him 
before we get to New Orleans and have to take the train for 
home. This voyage is young yet.” 

“According to the newspapers,” said Darby, “there is a 
fearful lot of bootlegging done on the southern coast, with 
the Bahamas so handy.” 

“Here’s hoping we don’t run into any of it,” Win put in 
earnestly. “That handsome littie ship of yours, fast and 
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seaworthy as she is, would be a mighty big tempt tion to 
some gang of rum-runners needing a good boat. Which re- 
minds me: we still haven’t a single thing to defend ourselves 
with. If any three ordinary scamps should board us some 
night, with nothing better than clubs for weapons, and tell 
us to duck out, we'd have to go.” 

\t this Darby demurred again. 

“[ don’t like the idea of having to carry arms, Win. We’re 
not out to fight.” 

‘No; but we're not out to lose the Cuttlefish, either.” 

“Of course, if I thought there was any real chance of that—”’ 

‘““We may be up against a chance any time. I have plenty 
of money in my belt; let’s hunt up a hardware store and buy 
what we need. Just the mere fact that we have the guns may 
save us a lot of trouble.” 

Darby was compelled to admit that Win’s argument was 
sound, and if he hesitated, it was only because he was a little 
afraid of his companion’s weakness for hitting out first, and 
asking questions afterward. But in the end he yielded, and 
when they had been directed to a hardware store he helped 
Win select three small-calibre high-powered sporting rifles and 
the ammunition therefor, protesting only at the high price 
demanded for the guns. But as to this, Win contended that 
the price was only fair; that the guns were of the best make 
and were worth it. 

“Though I don’t know why we are getting three of them,” 
he added. “I don’t suppose Henry would touch a gun with 
a ten-foot pole—unless he wanted to take it to pieces and 
see how it was made.” 

With their purchases neatly stowed in waterproof cases, 
which, Winthrop insisted, were necessary for salt-water car- 
riage, they made their way back to the wharf through the driz- 
zling rain. When they reached the tie-up which they thought 
was the right one, they concluded they must have blundered. 
The place looked to be the same, but the berth where the 
cruiser should have been moored was empty. 

“What’s the matter with us?” siid Win. 
double?” 

“Why, this must be our wharf,” Darby returned. ‘There 
is that lumber schooner over there, just where she’s been all 
the time. And up yonder is the gasoline station, just where 
it should be.” 

There was an old man swathed in oilskins fishing from the 
end of the pier; they remembered he had been there when they 
had started out for their tramp. Hurrying across to him, they 
asked if he had seen anything of the cruiser. 

“Sure I did,” replied the old man with a sly cackle. “I 
reckon them fellers got the word they was waitin’ f’r and 
allowed the weather was thick enough to let ’°em make a git- 
away ‘thout waitin’ f’r night to come.” 

“What fellows?”’ Darby demanded. 

“Why, the fellers what owns that li’l race-boat, ’f course. 
Two of ’em went off up-town a spell ago, and when they con:-e 
back, she put ouc quick. Ez I say, I reckon mebbe they got 
word there was a cargo waitin’ f’r ’em out beyant the three- 
mile. I knowed what that li’l race-boat was, the ve’y minute 
I fust laid eyes on her—tee-hee!”’ 

‘Tell me quick—when was this?” snapped Darby. 

“Why, I dunno; mebbe ten minutes ’r a quarter ago. I 
don’t ricollect, eggszac’ly.” 

“Which way?” was the next breathless query. 

“Out to the bay, ’f course. , Which yuther way would 
they go?” 

Darby whirled upon Win. 

“Bootleggers have stolen the Cuttlefish and taken Henry 
along!” he cried. ‘‘And we’re here with a bunch of guns 
just ten minutes too late!” 


“Are we seeing 





HEN Darby and Win went ashore, meaning to hike cff 

some of their restlessness by tramping the streets of 
Georgetown, Henry Mansur settled himself comfortably in 
the cabin of the Cuttlefish with his book, which happened to 
be “Treasure Island,” and immediately became oblivious to 
the rain, to the absence of his companions and to the passage 
of time. 

It was an hour and a half later, and what little daylight 
the dismal day afforded was fading to a murky dusk, before 
he came to a place where he could put the entrancing Stevenson 
story down and begin to think about cooking the supper he 
had promised the hikers to have ready for them on their return. 
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He had hardly begun to bestir himself when he heard voices 
and a trampling of feet; and presently somebody, or rather 
two somebodies, dropped over the string-piece of the wharf 
into the cruiser’s cockpit. Henry supposed, of course, that 
they were Darby and Win, and because he did, he had the 
shock of his life when the companion slide was opened a little 
way and a hand and arm were thrust in, the hand grinping a 
huge revolver. 

For a second or so Henry thought the world—his part of 
it, at least—had come to an end, and he fancied he could feel 
the blood freezing solidly in his veins. The hand and arm with 
the deadly weapon weaving back and forth fascinated him as 
the eye of a serpent is said to hypnotize the birds. Shrinking 
into the farthest angle of the little cabin, he shut his eyes, 
trying vainly to nerve himself for the flash and crash he made 
sure would come when the as yet unseen marksman had 
drawn his bead and pulled the trigger. But instead of the 
world-ending explosion he heard a gruff voice from somewhere 
out beyond the menacing arm say: 

‘‘Aw, what’s eatin’ yuh, Bat? Didn’t I tell yuh they’d 
gone ashore? Ther’ ain’t nobody there. Git down and wake 
that motor up while I go forrd and cast off!” 

Henry gasped for breath and his stopped heart began to 
pound again. Naturally, having just been reading Stevenson, 
he could think only of bloody pirates; and the fact that the 
Cuttlefish was lying at a wharf in a peaceful city of the United 
States cut no figure at all in the grim and grisly picture. The 
man with the revolver had opened the slide and was coming 
down into the cabin. With the only avenue of escape blocked 
—there was a hatch opening from the foredeck into the small 
forehold, but he knew it was battened down—Henry darted 
into the narrow runway leading to the engine-room, his teeth 
chattering and a wild frenzy of fear shaking him. There was 
nowhere to run to, and yet he ran. 

Stumbling into the familiar engine-pit in the murky darkness 
he had some fleeting notion of pausing long enough to try to 
cripple the motor. But fright was stronger than the salvaging 
impulse. ‘The armed man was already groping his way 
forward; Henry could hear him clumping heavily through the 
passageway. Farther flight was the only alternative, and 
Henry bolted through the door leading to the crew’s quarters 
forward, closed it behind him, and scrambled on in the dark- 
ness until he had buried himself in the remotest corner of the 
forehold, in the little V-shaped space in the stem between the 
starboard and port chain lockers. 


NCE jammed into the very bottom of this compartment, 

he began to breathe again, and his heart, which had been 
trying to climb up into his throat, gradually descended into 
its proper place. With the momentary respite came a curious 
welding of all his five senses into the one of hearing. As if 
he had had the “‘listeners” of a telephone set clamped upon 
his head he could distinguish distinctly every move that was 
made; the snap of the switch which put the battery lights on 
in the engine-room; the mechanical noises betokening the mak- 
ing ready of the motor for starting; the signal whistle which 
came down through the chart-house speaking-tube; the first 
tremulous murmur of the machinery in starting; the taking- 
up of the slack in the wire tiller ropes as the helm was put 
over. 

Still in the grip of a wild fear—physical fear of the two 
lawless scoundrels who were making off with the cruiser— 
Henry began now to have another and more paralyzing 
dread. If these men were stealing the Cuttlefish, as they 
doubtless were, they would put to sea in her. He knew there 
was wind outside of the sheltered harbor in the Sampit River; 
at times during the day when the fog had lifted he had seen 
the whitecaps driving in the bay. This meant that in‘addition 
to being a cowering prisoner in the dark and stifling hold, 
he would presently be too sick to think 
straight—to say nothing of trying to help 
the battling courage to get the better of 
the unnerving physical fear. That it was 
up to him to do something to save the cruiser 
was the merest matter of course; but how 
was he to do anything if he should shortly 
find himself a helpless victim of the horrible 
sea-nausea? 

“Oh, great Peter!” he groaned, as he felt 
the little ship back away from the wharf, 
cut a short quarter-circle in the fairway, and 
shoot forward under full headway in some 
other direction, “what will Darby and Win 
think of me for letting these pirates come 
aboard and walk off with the boat, and me not 
even putting up a yell to stop ’em? And 
pretty soon I'll be so sick that I couldn’t 
yell if I wanted to.” 

This last foreboding began to fulfil itself 
almost at once. It is only a short run for 
a fast craft from the Georgetown wharves 
to the broad reaches of Winyah Bay, and 
in a few minutes Henry was hearing the 
crash and shatter of the seas as the Cutllefish 
stuck her sharp nose into them, and to feel 
the sickening, three-cornered roll that any 
small vessel takes when its course is quar- 
tering to a head wind. 
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Now, as every seafarer knows, there are two kinds of sea- 
sickness; the one which, after the torturing preliminary pangs, 
will in some measure relieve itself, and the other which is 
simply a prolonged dumb torment with no relief whatever. 
It was the second kind to which Henry fell a victim as the 
cruiser began to pitch and roll. One minute he was afraid 
he was going to die, and the next the agony would be so 
terrible that his greatest fear was that he wouldn’t die—that 
he’d have to live and go on enduring the agony. And, added 
to the bodily torture, there was the mental: it was up to him 
to think, to act, to do something. And he could neither think 
nor act. 

During the next fifteen minutes, while the smart little cruiser 
was racing seaward in the teeth of the half-gale, Henry Mansur 
fought the shrewdest battle of his life. It takes nerve to sur- 
mount and beat down deadening bodily illness, and still more 
nerve to conquer a terrifying fear that makes the bones putty- 
soft and turns the blood to water in one’s veins. 


ENRY could feel the sweat running down in streams all 

over him, and his head ached and throbbed until. it 
seemed as if it must surely split wide open, but through it 
all he fought and struggled and drove himself to think of the 
one thing: how to stop the scoundrels who were making off 
with the cruiser. If he could have just one lucid moment; 
if the horrible nausea and headache would let up just long 
enough to enable him to get one good grip on his paralyzed 
mind : 

The moment came finally, as it will to every battler if he 
will only hang on grimly and refuse to let go. All at once— 
and it seemed almost like a miracle from heaven—the pounding 
trip-hammer in his head missed a few blows, and in the mo- 
mentary respite his brain functioned steadily and normally. 
In the Cuttlefish’s engine-room, within arm’s-reach of the door 
leading to the box-like crew’s quarters forward, there was a 
valve. If he could once get his hands on that valve 
without being detected. . . . 

The trip-hammer was pounding again and demon hooks were 
pulling and hauling at everything inside of him when he crept 
out of his hiding place and crawled aft to the dodge-hole open- 
ing from the forehold into the crew’s quarters. Again and 
again he had to lie flat, holding his head in his hands until 
the dizzying paroxysm passed and he could start afresh and 
drag himself a little farther. But at last he reached the dodge- 
hole and pulled himself through it ... . a few feet more— 
just the length of the bunk berths on either hand—and the 
agonizing journey would end. 

When it was finished he had to lie flat again and wait for 
another break in the trip-hammer pounding. What he had to 
do next was going to ask for a clear brain and a steady hand. 
But with every seaward plunge he knew that the cruiser 




























“When they came back she 
put out quick” 
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was getting farther away from the Georgetown wharf and 
her rightful owner, and what was to be done must be done 
quickly. 

It was with the old fear demon flashing all sorts of terrifying 
pictures into the sick brain that he raised himself and softly 
unlatched the door leading from the bunk quarters to the en- 
gine-room. Still more cautiously he opened the door a little 
way, enough to let him look: into the lighted space beyond 
it. A roughly dressed man was squatting beside the motor 
with his back to the partly opened door. He had a screw- 
driver in his hand and appeared to be trying to adjust the 
carburetor. 

A spasm of the true mechanician’s anger flashed over Henry 
when he saw the marauder tinkering with the beloved ma- 
chinery. But the instant was propitious, and there was no 
time to be lost. Holding the door with one hand, Henry shot 
the other arm through the narrow opening and groped for 
the valve wheel on the starboard side; groped for it, found it, 
and gave it three quick turns to the left—hoping that there 
were neither too many nor too few, but just enough, though 
that was a pure guess. 

As he withdrew his arm he saw that the man at the motor 
was moving to get up. Mastering the dizzying headache by 
the supremest effort of will, he softly closed the door and 
latched it. Then, but not until then, the miserable panic 
of fear seized him again, and before he could beat it 
down he found himself once more crowding into the nar- 
row hiding place between the chain lockers in the stifling 
forehold. 

After that there was nothing to do but wait for results, and 
this was even harder than the screwing up of his courage to 
carry out the plan which had suggested itself in the moment 
of clear thinking. Would the plan work? Wouldn’t a man 
who knew enough about machinery to handle the motor know 
at once what must be the matter as soon as the trouble began? 
Henry could only wait and hope, and hold his swimming, 
throbbing head in his hands, and brace himself to meet the 
next wallowing roll of the cruiser—those awful, twisting 
gyrations that seemed to turn every organ in his body wrong- 
side out. 

The thing for which he was waiting came in good time. 

There was a sloshirig of water in the forehold, and Henry’s 
ears, tuned to sort out the different noises, soon distinguished 
the clack and grind of the bilge pump. At this, the anxiety to 
know definitely what was going to happen; whether his plan 
was going to succeed, or he was to be drowned like a rat in 
a trap, overcame both fear and seasickness, and once more he 
crept to the door of peril and cracked it open. 

He was just in time to hear the answering whistle in the 
engine-room speaking-tube which told him that the man at 
the Cultlefish’s wheel had been called; in time for that, and 


to hear the engine-room half of the talk that 
followed. It was brittle and to the point. 

“Say, Barney!”—this shouted to the man 
above—“ this tub’s leakin’ like a blasted sieve! 

I’ve got the bilge pump on, but the water’s gainin’ on 

me every minute! She’lf founder in another half- 
hour.” 

Of course, Henry could not hear [what answer was 
made to this, but he could imagine the tenor of it by the 
volley of curses it evoked. 

“Yellah, am I?” shouted the man in the engine-room. 
“That’s all right for you! You ain’t standin’ in water up 
to yer ankles! I'm tellin’ you this tub ’ll never live to 
get over the bar! Get that? Ten minutes more and the 
water’ll be up to the carburetor, and then we go flooey! 
You beach this boat and do it sudden, if you don’t want 
to have to swim for it!” 

Notwithstanding this peremptory warning, the man up 
above seemed to be still unsatisfied. There was a little 
interval of silence during which Henry knew the engine- 
room end of the tube was held to a listening ear, and 
then came the explosive retort. 

“Rats! Look her over to find the leak? What the 
blinkety-blank good ’Il that do? I ain’t no bleedin’ ship’s 
carpenter to be huntin’ for leaks and caulkin’ ’em while 
(Continued on page 19) 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


ESPITE Kak’s great desire to 

visit Herschel Island he found 

the summer trip to Dease River 

highly entertaining, for he learned 
much from his white friend, Omialik. On 
their way south the party stopped for two 
days with some old friends, and Kommana, a 
boy about Kak’s age, told hopelessly of his 
need for a piece of wood from which to make 
a shovel. 

“T’'ll bring you a piece,” shouted Kak. “We 
are to go where the trees grow. I'll bring 
you a piece.” 

“Tf you bring me a good piece,” re- 
plied Kommana, “I'll give you the best 
pup you ever had.” 

And so it was agreed, for Kak ardently 
desired a dog of his own, even if it were 
a very young one. 

The summer, with its droves of flies 
and its hot sun, passed at last, and after 
a great deal of work had been done, and 
much wood gathered, and after Noashak 
had been lost in the midst of a great 
herd of caribou, the family prepared to 
leave for Cape Bexley, far to the north. 

All very well to talk so lightly about 

going to Cape Bexley; when it really came 
to the point leaving meant taking leave 
and this was a bad business. Kak’s heart 
broke, for his friend Omialik stayed behind. 
It was the white man’s intention to return 
down Horton River to Franklin Bay and 
go from there to Banks Island—a long 
and dangerous journey into the unknown. 
The boy burned to accompany him. 

“Later on, later on, when your legs are 
a bit longer for walking,” the explorer 
promised. 

Kak tried to smile, tried not to show 
the hollow feeling the separation planted 
in the pit of his stomach; but it took moral 
force. He gulped. 

“Brace up, old chap,” the Kabluna 
patted his shoulder. “I’m coming back, 
you know. You will see me in Victoria 
Island again—unless by then you have 
gone to Herschel Island to learn to shoot.” 

Talking about impossible dreams as if 
they were bound to happen makes them 
seem jolly real. Kak managed to choke 
back his sorrow, and freshly convinced 
that life was a grand adventure, ran after 
the party who were already trekking north. 

With favorable weather and little time 
lost hunting they made a record trip. 
Spirits mounted at every mile. Guninana 
sniffed the ocean air joyfully and said 
how fine it would be to live in a comfort- 
able snow house, away from buzzing flies 
and boiling hot sun, and that perpetual 
- sense of work always awaiting them in 


” 


the woods. 

l'rost made Kak feel like a war horse. 
He longed to have the flat ice under his 
feet again, with two dogs, perhaps three 
if he were lucky, harnessed to the sleigh, 
and run—run—run—abandoning himself 
to that glorious sense of space and motion 
which was his heritage. 

lirst person he hunted up in the village 
was Kommana. 

“Got that pup for me?” he shouted. 

“Got that snow shovel?” 

“Sure thing!” 

Kak proudly produced their wonderful slab of 
spruce, and when everybody about had admired 
and praised it he was offered his choice of the six- 
months-old dogs. 

The boys’ fathers were party to this trade, for 
a single piece of wood the width of the one they 
had brought was considered very valuable—worth 
almost as much as Taptuna’s new sled. 

This was a large village. Many Eskimos from 
the north and east had come to trade, and things 
took on the character if not the appearance of 
one of our small town fairs. Besides their busi- 














ness the traders indulged in sports, 
jumping and racing and playing foot- 
ball. Their balls are made of soft 
leather'sewn together in sections much 
like ours, and are stuffed with caribou 
hair. The hair of the caribou being 
hollow is very buoyant; this is why 
the animals float nearly half out of 
water after they are killed. Their 
hollow hair is often used in manufac- 
turing life preservers and is considered 
better than cork. Balls filled solidly 
vith it bounce quite well, and the 
Eskimos have a lot of fun kick- 
ing them about. Kak was rather 
good at games, though of course 
he could not hold his own against 
men, but Kommana had no use 
for them. 

“You'll be old before you’re 
grown!” Taptuna jollied him. 
“Come and take a turn at this 
—just try.” 

He sent the ball spinning with 
a good kick-off. Fatty watched 
but shook his head. 

‘Ah, leave him be, dad! He’s 
always tired,” Kak cried. 

He sat down by his friend and 
was soon telling stories of their 
southern travels. Kommana 
wanted to hear all about their 
work in the woods, and Noas- 
hak’s adventure with the caribou. 
They talked till nearly dark, and 
when the younger boy got back 
to the tent he found his father 
and Okak in a friendly dispute 
concerning: the best route home. 

Taptuna’s idea was to go west- 
ward striking acrog the mouth 
of the Straits for Cape Baring, 
the southwest corner of Victoria 
Islands, where they would have 
a very good chance of killing a 
few polar bears before the hardest 
frost set in, causing the open 
water to lie farther and farther 
off shore, and leaving them to 
their regular life on the ice catch- 
ing seals. Okak as usual was 
raising objections. He still had 
a quantity of trade goods, and 
things from their spring cache 
made the load heavy. His neigh- 
bor pooh-poohed this, for they 
might count on smooth going; 

but Okak was not 


He was falling, to be easily 
falling—where moved. He sat, 
to? brows knitted, a 


picture of worry 
and tried to think up better objections. 
Guninana glanced at him once or 
twice with a merry twinkle in her eye. 
She knew his trouble—the poor chap 
was scared stiff about bear hunting. 
The woman guessed right, but at that 
she only guessed half his misery. 
Either way set Okak trembling in his 
shoes. For daysand days recollection of 
his cold ducking, with renewed horror of 
snatching currents and bending ice, had 
been haunting his memory. He did not 
forget it would be safer farther west where 
the water flows more slowly—but what 
is the use of a safety leading straight into 
the jaws of nasty snarling bears? He 
growled like a bear himself seeing Tap- 
tuna wink at his wife. 

In her heart of hearts Guninana sym- 
pathized with the nervous man. She 
would have been ‘better pleased to 
settle down on the ice immediately 
even if it meant eating seal and noth- 
ing but seal for months; and so she was 
highly delighted when Okak suddenly 
burst out: 

“Two dogs are not sufficient! With 


only two men and two dogs the results will be as poor as the 
hunting is risky, and all our time wasted.” 

Nobody answered this, for it was sound reasoning. The little 
man sat back rubbing his knees with a that-settles-it sort 
of superior manner. 

“Alunak might join us,” Taptuna muttered, annoyed. 

“He has promised his wife to go to Franklin Bay and try to 
meet the Kabluna—she wants some steel needles.” 

Guninana’s speech sounded gently satisfied; Okak observed 
it and swelled with importance. 

“Two dogs—” he began, intending to enlarge on his happy 
inspiration, but it was just at this moment Kak entered. 

“Who said ‘two dogs’?” the lively lad cried in a round 
booming out-of-door voice. “‘ What about Kanik—my pup?— 
I’d have you remember we've got three dogs now!” 

The resonant words shot like a boomerang through Okak’s 
self-complacence. Instantly he knew the cause lost. He 
heard it in Guninana’s little gasp; read it in his neighbor’s 
sparkling eyes bent on the intruder. 

“You think of everything, my boy; I had forgotten Kanik.” 

Taptuna spoke quietly, but all saw his elation. He felt 
immensely proud of Kak, and in that the boy’s mother must 
join him. Fresh proof of her son’s cleverness always put 
Guninana into beaming good humor; moreover, it is fun to 
play on the winning side. The family joined forces against 
Okak and silenced his arguments if not his fears. 

They agreed to travel as far as Crocker River with Alunak’s 
party, and this journey turned out harder and slower than any- 
body had anticipated, for a strong wind from the northwest 
blew directly in their faces all the way. At the river Okak 
made a final throw for safety by trying to persuade their 
friends to join forces in bear-hunting at the eleventh hour. 
Alunak himself was minded to do so, if it had not been for his 
wile’s fixed idea about needles. He had promised, and the 
lady being a very dominant person meant to see that he kept 
his promise. They all got into a great discussion over it, 
which lasted while they were house building and eating, and 
commenced again the next morning. Nothing would turn 
the woman; Guninana even offered to lend her a needle for as 
long as they were in Victoria Island, but she held to her point. 
Perhaps she was as curious to see the Kabluna as to inspect 
his trade goods; Kak thought so anyway and blazing with a 
wild hope suggested they might all go on to Franklin Bay 
first. When his father answered ‘‘ No” most emphatically he 
grew tired of the merry argument and, deciding to take his 
dog for a walk, went out alone. 


ANIK leaped up pawing his master’s shoulders, making 
no end of a fuss and acting silly as a pup does; the pair 
were perfectly happy till Sapsuk got onto what was afoot and 
whined, wagging his tail, pleading to be allowed to go. In his 
present mood the boy thought two company and three a 
crowd, so he felt annoyed. Sapsuk might be his favorite, 
but Kanik was his own—if you have ever possessed a dog you 
will understand. Kak was so torn between the two that in 
the end he took neither. 

“You have to work hard, and it is better for you to rest.’’ 
He admonished like a grandfather, and started off, his walk 
already half spoiled. “If Sapsuk keeps this up I’ll never be 
able to teach the pup anything!” the boy muttered fretfully, 
for the first time wishing his friend had loved him a little less. 

Conditions showed that the wind blowing against them all 
the way along must have been here a heavy continuous gale. 
It had piled more ice into the western mouth of the straits 
than had ever been known before. The coast rose high. 
From its cliffs Kak beheld great masses of ice filling the whole 
expanse, rolling away billow on billow like a prairie country. 

“Jimminy!” thought the boy. ‘This old sea is going to 
take some crossing!” 

He questioned if Omialik had started and felt a pang con- 
sidering how near his hero might be at that minute and he 
unable to reach him. Then recollection of Okak brought 
a grin. “Our neighbor wanted it thick and he’s got it—per- 
haps he’ll be sorrier yet we didn’t travel by the eastern straits. 
I wonder what the going really is like out there?” 

To think was to act with Kak. He immediately scrambled 
down the cliffs and half an hour later was walking alone over 
the corrugated ice field. 

It was a shimmering sort of day. The sun struggled to 
penetrate the clouds but did not quite emerge. The world 
lay trackless, formless, shadowless, a vast expanse of grey- 
white sky and grey-white snow. This kind of light is far 
harder on the eyes than bright sunshine, and since his snow- 
blindness Kak had been very nervous about eyes. He kept 
his screwed up not looking intently at anything, nor paying 
much attention to where he went, for he counted on the cliffs 
to guide him back. He only wanted to get a general impres- 
sion of what their next march would be like and so strolled 
carelessly up a high ridge for a better view. 
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All at once Kak felt himself falling. He instantly thrust 
out his elbows so they would catch on the edges of the ice, 
for he knew what had happened. Stepping heedlessly he 
had walked onto the snow roof of a crevasse and had gone 
through into the crack. This is a common form of Arctic 
accident. The boy expected to stop when he had fallen as 
far as his waist, and to be able to hoist himself out none the 
worse for his adventure; but to his surprise and horror he 
kept right on falling. The width of this chasm was so great 
that his elbows did not reach the walls. For an instant Kak 
felt helplessly angry—then the serious side broke on him. 
He was falling, falling—where to? On what would he strike— 
ice or water? How far would he fall? How hard would he 
strike? Sick with fear he tried to use his frenzied wits. It 
darted into his mind like a javelin that 
they would not know at home where he 
had gone, for snow so hard driven by the 
gale was trackless as a rock. How he 
wished now he had taken either of the 
dogs or both. He thought of Omialik, 
regretting Herschel Island—and in the 
middle of his keenest sorrow for the 
young marksman who would never be, 
both feet hit suddenly smack on glare ice, 
flew from under him and pitched him 
shoulder on against the solid wall. He 
slid down smashing the back of his head, 
and lay still. Pain mingled with relief. 
It seemed for a moment as if nothing 
again could ever be so bad as that 
falling sensation. But the brief happiness 
passed. He realized he was lying captive 
between two high, hard, slippery sides, 
which towered above his head in twilight 
to the snow roof of the crevasse, offering 
no way out of that strange cold prison. 
Above he could see the jagged hole he had 
torn in falling, and beyond it the gray sky. 
Through a fresh tide crack in the ice 
floor he saw water. Fear gripped him 
again when he thought how a little less 
frost would have allowed him to go right 
splash into it; for when an ice cake cracks 
it splits from top to bottom, leaving open 
ocean. Had the storm which roofed 
the tunnel over brought a spell of warm 
weather instead of cold, as they often 
do, there would have been no floor formed 
in the crevasse. Bad as his plight was 
things might have been infinitely worse. 
Suppose he had been floundering and freez- 
ing now—drowning, down in the bottom 
of that dismal jail without means of escape 
or alarm. Again, and this time in a very 
different mood, he regretted his faithful 
dog. Sapsuk would have had sufficient 
intelligence to run and fetch Taptuna. 


AX knew very well nobody would 

come to help him, so he must help 
himself. As a beginning he took stock of 
his condition. One hip and shoulder were 
badly bruised and painful, and a goose 
egg was already developing on his head; 
but no bones seemed to be broken, nor 
could he find sprains or dislocations. 
So far so good. His first idea was to cut 
steps in the face of the ice wall and climb 
out. Putting his hand to his belt he 
found both knife and sheath had been 
torn away. “Still, it must be here,” the 
boy said bravely, and commenced looking 
around. The tide crack mocked him 


like an open laughing mouth. “Foxes! EEE SE SE ae — —— 


If it has gone in there,” he cried, fumbling 

frantically under the snow which had 

showered down with his fall. Presently his fingers rapped on 
a horn handle. He made one grab and almost wept for joy. 
Just then his knife seemed his salvation; but five minutes later 
it had lost half of its value. On trial he found the sides 
were too far apart for him to support himself by a braced arm 
or knee as he climbed, and walking straight up a perpendicular 
slippery surface by toe holes is an utter impossibility. 

Kak now understood getting away was going to take all his 
invention and nerve and strength. The first step was to learn 
his surroundings. This crack might run smaller or lower at 
some other point. He set out exploring. It was an eerie sort 
of business to turn his back on the pool of light striking through 
the roof hole, and crawl over glare ice, between those blue-white 
walls, into the very heart of the stupendous jam he had so 
recently viewed with wonder from the cliffs. On hands and 
knees the boy began his strange and thrilling tour. His 
position brought his eyes close to the floor and once beyond 
the loose fallen snow he saw tracks in the hoar frost on the 
ice which made him flinch. He had company in the tunnel. 
The footsteps went both ways, as if some poor trapped crea- 
ture had run to and fro, to and fro, in a crazy hunt for freedom. 
Kak knew very well what tracks these were. Acute dread 
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shuddered over him. “But the crevasse may be long,’ he 
comforted himself; “with luck I may get out before we meet.” 

He crawled for thirty yards, stood up and tried to guess the 
height of his prison. The snow roof looked thick and solid 
here and though some light filtered through it, and doubtless 
a little through the ice itself, the gloom was sufficiently thick 
to confuse calculation. Space seemed to yawn above him; 
Kak felt rather than saw those walls were higher and wider 
apart; so he retreated to his first position and set out in the 
opposite direction. 


HERE was no question about it, the walls lowered toward 
thisend. Fired with hope our boy scuttled along like a 
crab. The ice lay perfectly smooth, slippery as a ballroom floor. 








The two stood regarding each other, neither of them moving 


He crawled a few feet and stopped to glance above, and crawled 
on, and stopped, till familiarity made him careless. Very 
soon he was crawling and gazing upwards together, forgetful 
of everything but his anxiety to climb out. Then suddenly 
the advanced arm plunged down splash into another tide 
crack. Kak uttered a yap of surprise, snatched back his hand, 
peeled off the wet mit and dried his fingers quickly on his 
clothes. It had not gone in above the wrist, but a wet mit was 
going to be less comfortable than a dry one; the captive felt 
vexed at his stupidity, blamed his position for it and scrambling 
to his feet walked slowly, steadying himself with his right arm 
against the wall, which bent at a gentle angle. Soon he spied 
ahead a second pool of light, a second scattering of snow from 
a hole in the ceiling. For an instant Kak felt glad—misery 
loves company—then it dawned on him what had fallen 
through, and his teeth chattered. This snow, packed and 
trodden down, looked several days old. Would he find a dead 
thing here entombed with him—or, worse, a hungry living thing? 

It took all the boy’s grit to make him goon. Only the sight 
of those lowering sides lent him courage. His sole chance for 
safety might lie hand in hand with this mysterious danger if 
the beast had elected to live in the small end of the crack. 
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Light was failing again as he moved away from the second 
hole, and the darkness tortured his trembling nerves. Cau- 
tiously the lad stole on. His right hand grasped his knife, 
his left was ready for action; while he seemed to cling to the 
slippery path by his toes. 

On either hand the sides sloped downward. “If it keeps on 
like this the crack will end in a cave,” Kak thought. “A 
cave with a top of soft snow well within my reach.” 

Sure enough! He came to another corner, rounded it 
timidly, and found himself facing the end of the tunnel where 
the walls ran sharply together, forming a narrow cave. In 
this cave, filling it completely, stood a full grown wolf. Its 
gaunt gray form was partly shrouded by gray gloom, but the 
yellow eyes looking out of that triangular face were horribly 
alive. Kak stopped, choking back fear. 
He swallowed. His breath caught and 
came in sobs turn about. He wanted to 
fly and was too frightened; so he just 
stood like a boob waiting for the fam- 
ished animal to spring and devour him. 
The wolf waited also. ... Little by little, 
as nothing happened, the boy regained 
his common sense. Of course the wolf 
would be scared, poor thing, cornered 
that way with no means of escape! He 
saw it was petrified by fear. It looked 
thin and hungry and was probably weak. 
Kak felt very sorry for his fellow prisoner, 
yet he wanted to put distance between 
them. One never knows the strength and 
wickedness of a wild animal at bay. 

The two stood regarding each other, 
neither of them moving. Kak had the 
advantage—he could retreat. His brain 
worked madly. 

“If I go back to the second hole,” 
he thought, “and try knocking some more 
snow down and piling it up against the 
sides of the crevasse, possibly I can climb 
out there.” 

Stealthily he edged away keeping his 
eye on the foe till the curve of the wall 
divided them; then he made tracks as 
fast as he could over the glare ice. 

Standing under the hole broken by the 
wolf’s fall Kak sent his kpife flying up 
against the roof; it fell back amid a tiny 
shower of snow. He threw it again; a 
slightly heavier cloud descended. At 
each throw a little more seemed to come 
down. The boy was all eagerness; he 
tossed and tossed and tossed in a fury 
of excitement till he saw the precious 
knife suddenly shoot up against the sky. 
For one terrifying instant it looked as if 
it would fall outside on top of the crust. 
His heart stopped. He shut his eyes. 
Hours seemed to pass before the tinkle 
of copper on ice broke his tension. 

“Bears and foxes! How could I have 
been so careless hopping about that way 
and never giving a thought!” 


Fracinc a large ravenous wolf with a 

knife in one’s hand and facing the 
same beast unarmed are vastly different. 
This momentary shock made it clear to 
Kak he was fairly well off, but it jarred his 
faith in the new scheme. He was afraid 
now to throw with energy and abandon, 
and the roof seemed too hardly packed 
to be broken by half measures. He scraped 
the loose snow together with his feet, 
piled it up, patting it hard by hand, stood 
on it and tried to reach the top. But 
most of the mound had been lying on the 
ice floor and was all powdery cold so that it broke under 
his weight. 

“This will take days!”’ the boy cried in despair. “T’ll be 
hungry and maybe freeze or perhaps the others will give me 
up and go away.” 

His fingers in the wet mit felt bitterly cold. Taking it off 
he drew his hand through the loose sleeve of his coat 
and shirt and cuddled it against his warm body while he 
stood gazing at the height of those forbidding sides. All 
the time his glance rested on their inaccessibility his mind was 
busy reckoning how low they ran in the cave behind the wolf. 

“T’ve got to do it!—I’ve got to do it! I must get out of 
here before night,” wailed Kak. He turned and looked un- 
daunted down the tunnel. 

“T’ve just got to!” 

Screwing his courage to the breaking point and grasping 
his knife more firmly the second prisoner crept forward to the 
angle in the wall. 

He shoved his head around cautiously. There stood the 
wolf exactly as Kak had left him. He seemed too frightened 
even to blink his eyes. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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LATEST IN MILLINERY? 
aster Holly Heitzman, West Point, Nebraska 
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WINTER 
Haro]d F. Lowry, Johnston, New York 
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SUMMER 
Lee H. Bolen, Hamilton, Montana 
“NECKS PLEASE” 
M. E. Armstrong, Jacksonville, Florida 














“BILL BADGER” 
Harry A. Ringle, Yuma, Arizona 
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THE CATCH 
Harold Mitchell, Seattle, Washingt 
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THE BECKONING ROAD “GREAT GUNS!” 
Lone Scout John Kurilla, Bayonne, N. J. Jack Hazlewood, Ardmore, Pa. 
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The Heroes = 
of To-day (wy 


Scout John A. Wilson 


Scout John A. Wilson rescued a child whose father 
had been trying to teach him how to swim. Young 
Wilson lives at 186 Richmond Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
and is a member of Troop No. 5. 

A father had the two boys in the water. The father 
stepped into a deep hole and accidentally released his 
hold on the smaller boy. The boy was sinking when 
Wilson caught him and brought him to shore. 





























The Remington Arms Company pre- 
sents the Remington Award for 
Heroism —a Scout Knife with shield 
engraved as shown—to each winner 
of the Heroism medal. 











Look for another hero next month! 




























$Take that “Official Knife — Boy Scouts of 
about a knife not only that youc M#\merica.” Look at the,big, strong, properly 
that you can’t see. _ #§ shaped master blade, The Remington Seout Knife 
Most any knife Jooks good, but it’sfhe quality # has a can opener that opens cans, a‘punch blade 
of steel and the way it is tempered fthat — that punches round holes, a serew driver that 
drives screws and a handy cap lifter. 


The name Sontindten is your gugrantee that The minute you usé“A Remington Knife you 
your knife not only looks good but t begin to feel what Remington quality means in 
all the way through. a knife. 


About the most important thing wi Remington Arms Company Inc., New York City 
ington organization is to make their roducts so Established 1816 


good that they will live up fully to the Wonderful 


T means full 100 per cent quality in fhe things 


see but 






reputation for quality and accuracy that Rem- Reni han re 1 
ington has developed day by day for the past 108 Knife— Boy Sco 


Pi 


years. of America” 





Picking off a Hawk with a Remingion Rifle 
There’s the Remington 24 Autoloading .22 calibre—true and 
accurate. Just the thing tocut short a raid on the chicken 
yard. Chambered for either regular .22 Short or .22 Long 
Rifle Cartridges (not interchangeable), 

Write for Circular 


Remington, \X 


FIREARMS ~ AMMUNITION — CUTLERY = CASH REGISTERS 
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Boys in the Presidential Campaign 
HE nation-wide campaign recently in- 

augurated by the Boy Scouts of America 

to promote registration and voting at the 

coming election, as a part of their training 
in citizenship, has attracted wide attention. For 
the first time in the history of the United States, 
a simple plan has been developed by the leaders of 
the Movement showing how boys can in a practical 
fashion have a definite part in the 






4th. The laws and regulations regarding registra- 
tion day differ in various states. Boys’ Lire 
readers are urged to familiarize themselves with 
these laws and see to it that every one in their 
homes, every one of their relatives, and, if their 
parents approve, all of their neighbors, become so 
vitally interested in this effort to increase the 
percentage. of participating citizens that all who 
are entitled will register, and, later, actually go 
to the polls on Election Day and vote. It is not 





School Days Again 


School days once more. You have all spent a 
profitable summer and are ready to take up your 
duties of the fall and winter with a new zest for 
your work. Boys’ Lire urges every reader of this 
page to continue with his school work as long as 
possible. The importance of a general education 
and the value of a thorough vocational training 

‘annot be overstated. 
Education is the tool with which we 






































election of the next President of the do our work in life and the finer this is 
United States. The plan is such as ———— = — turned, the more durable it is, the better 
leads us to present it to the readers of 27,619,340 VOTERS ELIGIBLE BY LAW we are able to accomplish what we 
Boys’ Lire, for it is not necessary to be FAILED TO VOTE IN 1920 want todo. A genius sometimes accom- 
a scout to carry out the things which The following table gives percentages by states, of those who failed to plishes the impossible, doing perfect 
<3 bation oe a oo vote, based upon figures compile y the Nationa ssociation o . > = 
they have been asked to do. Every Martufacturers from 1920 Consus figures. This record is a challenge to work without the perfect tool, but 
reader of Boys’ Lire will perform a everybody to reduce the percentage of non-voters in their States, usually what a man accomplishes is 

a . P oan ¢ ° by what they do in their home towns ° . , Z ° 
patriotic service if he will interest him- relative to his education. A little while 
self in this undertaking and do what he Per Cent of |_ Number of Per Cent of | Number of ago a study was made of a large numb 
self in this u sey : Eligible Voters|Eligible Voters Eligible Voters Eligible Voters me aes 7 wpe ed 
can to interest other boys; indeed, there State Who Who State Who of men prominent in our national life. 
isno reason why anentire class in school, pyOTE. | VOTE DD et | oT. An overwhelming majority of these 
or the members of the Sunday School were college men, and very, very few 

: ba sniideeetind 78.7 94459 |Neb.............. 44.3 303694 ‘ndeed } ig ; 
class, or any other group should not MR sce cs 52.5 mms iMee.............. 37.3 16225 indeed had done anything worthwhile 
» enliated # oe manshions senuinn i vonivendied 78.7 "3 Seaapepaerinaegs 32.4 76374 ‘ : pec par aaa 
be — for = - tic . serv “" esesetentens ae sea7ee INS ooo = 621190 — = - a advantage of a 
acts have been broug » the Sadi oenchdiaw! 43.8 227861 |N.Mex........... 37.5 iigh school education. 

‘acts have been brought to the ss nicaae’ 42.3 aeese7 IN. Y........... 44.3 2264873 . “ . 
surface by various agencies showing a EMS ccoadexadl 24.9 SD WE vnsccecesas 55.4 668585 Just as a pure investment, financially 
really alarming condition affecting our gai opabees ME aus 8 4 sseueee speaking, a high school and college 
great democracy. In 1896, 80 per Idaho. ....... a4 12iet3 (Okla... --------- $1.7 sesees education has proved its value. The 
cent. of those qualified voted; in 1900, nace 440254 |Pa...............| 57.2 2477042 earnings of graduates of high schools 
73 per cent.; in 1912, 62 per cent., en anssen ness =e iw Sagbneneannane > jn and colleges are so much higher than 
and in 1920 only 49 per cent. voted. | eerre 28.1 359707 |S.D......... 43.4 139646 those of Grammer School graduates 

: 2 ; ibsnsexec 85.9 770821 |Tenn........ 64.5 779593 et! : 
In other words, in the last presidential Sscientsnaneid 53.1 223503 |Tex........ 81.6 1822697 that if the earnings of each should be 
election 27,519,634 people, or 51 per Bemessecsnsoeenel Ee 2 ie} senaen totaled it would be found that the 
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and vote in 1920. In one state only 

2 per cent. of its qualified voters met their respon- 
sibilities as citizens. The percentage varies in 
the different states. To the citizens of Delaware 
belongs the credit of the best percentage, but even 
here only 75 per cent. of those qualified by law 
actually participated in the elections. These 
figures present a challenge, because there is ap- 
parently no community, city or state where really 
aggressive activity is not needed. 

Many efforts are being organized on a national, 
state and local basis for the purpose of reducing 
the number of vote slackers. In the Boy Scout 
campaign great care is being exercised that all 
activity should be on a strictly non-partisan basis, 
and it is on this basis that the readers of Boys’ 
Lirk are urged to do their share. 

The Constitution of the United States fixed the 
presidential election date this year for November 


our concern as to how they vote; but it is our 
concern that we do all in our power to make sure 
that every one does vote. 

If possible find out what the percentage of vote 
slackers in your town is and talk about it; get 
your teacher to allow the subject to be discussed 
in the class-room. Through this nation-wide co- 
operation we can each have a definite part in a 
simple, well-organized effort which will give us 
the desired result, and let it be said that the 
boys of America had a part in the election of the 
next President of the United States. I hope that 
every leader of boy life in America will concern 
himself keenly on this subject, and join in this 
‘ampaign by helping and guiding the efforts of his 
boys to perform a worthwhile service and encour- 
aging that participation and interest in the gov- 
ernment which is the duty of every good citizen. 


continue the contrast grows greater. 

It is one of the supreme glories of this country 
that no boy who wants an education can be denied 
it. The want of money cannot keep him from 
going through high school or college, as thousands 
who have worked their way through school and 
college will gladly attest. 

If any reader of Boys’ Lire is debating whether 
he should stick it out a little longer in school, he 
should do his utmost to continue. There will be 
many boys who will start in full of determination, 
but who will need encouragement because of the 
many temptations to give upand start earning their 
own living. Many a boy makes the serious mistake 
of justifying such a course of action in the belief 
that he is doing a fine, manly thing in helping his 
family as a wage-earner, when in reality he is deal- 
ing a sad blow to his father and mother, to his 
relatives and friends! 
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Every boy or girl ten years 
of age or older, attending 
school in the United States 
or the Dominion of Canada, 
may enter the Home Light- 
ing Contest, which is a co- 
operative educational activity 
endorsed and supported by 


the entire electrical industry. 


Every boy or girl that enters 
this contest has an equal op- 
portunity to win one of the 
prizes and in addition, will 
gain a knowledge of the 
proper use of electric light 
that will be of great benefit. 
Applied in the home, this 





HOME LIGHTING 
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~a 15,000 Home ~ 4jyears at Qollege 
~ 2 years at College ~ Wear at allege 


Enter the Home Lighting Ca test 


knowl@iige will nog Bnly re- 
sult igf improved® eyesight 
and bétter natigffal health, 
but vw@ll also nfftke home a 
brigh@er, healgffier place in 
whiclf to livgfand grow. 


Enteg the 




















Home Lighting 
Contést find win one—or 
possiply Zo awards. Local 
prizeq sch as a dog, watch, 
tadio, bicycle, mesh bag, 
vanity case, etc., will be given 
for the best 600 word essays 
written. Win one of these 
and you may win the 
$15,000 home or a college 
scholarship. 









INTERNATIONAL 
PRIZES 

EYRST PRIZE— 
3 15,000 Model Electrical Home 
(To be built on lot provided by winner) 


Two SECOND PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$1200 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 
Two THIRD PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 ; scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 
Two FourTH PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 
Two FirtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
7 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 





Two SixtTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 
‘REMEMBER : To enter the: Home Light 
ing Contest, you must obtain a copy of this 
“Home Lighting Primer” from sch@ol or 
your local electrical peopleé. 























Inspect the lighting in your home and 
the homes ip friends; for the es- 
say is a report in which you describe 
existing conditions as well as make 
suggestions for improving them. 


First—get a free lighting Primer. Get 
it at school, or from the office where 
Dad pays the light bills. You must 
get a Primer in order to compete. 





Write your 600 rare essay, with. 
all care and thought. These prizes 
will go to the boys or girls who, 
first, display originality in solving 
the problem of better home light- 
ing and then present it in well 
chosen words, 


Study the primer carefully. Your 
local paper will publish a series 
of lighting lessons. Study these. 
You are then ready for your first 
and smallest job, preparatory to 
writing your essay. 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N-Y. 


@ * 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


RIGINALLY we in this country were 

British, and it takes an awful long time for 
Britishers to learn anything new, anything 
different from what their daddies did. There- 
fore, it took a great amount of hardship, peril 
and death to teach us woodcraft, to teach us 
the simple art with which all savages are 
familiar. But when a Britisher does learn a 
thing, he knows it, and when the first settlers 
here did‘ learn woodcraft they excelled their 
teachers in the art, and that does not mean that 
every pioneer and backwoodsman was a good 
trailer, nor does it mean that every Indian was 
a good trailer; the skill of the individuals varies 
as do the characteristics of the persons con- 
cerned. If I take ten of my Boy Scouts and 
put them in a class of woodcraft and they all 
study, there will be one fellow at the head of 
that class and another fellow at the foot of it; 
but they will all know more about woodcraft 
than they did in the beginning; all of which 
means that certain qualities of mind are re- 
quired to make experts in any line. Put it 
another way, I can teach any boy how to draw 
so that he will make creditable pictures, but I 
cannot agree to make a famous artist of any 
boy. Now I think you understand it. 

Trailing is following a trail; in the old days 
they were called traces because that name 
better described the lines of travel which only 
showed a trace of being sometimes used. The 
famous warpaths through Kentucky were often 
overgrown with weeds so.as to hide them from 
all but trained eyes. This was because these 
warpaths were not regularly traveled. 

Now a trace is a path or a trail leading from 
some place to another place. There always 
must be some object in making this trail, be it 
made by wild animals, big game, such as elk, 
buffalo, deer, and so forth, by domestic cattle 
on the range, or by a man. Some time ago 
Scoutmaster Waldo Williams of Fort Stockton, 
Texas, told you boys that in the dry country 
the trails always forked out from the watering 
place, that is, the cattle or game came into 
their feeding-grounds from different directions 
to drink, thus wandering back again and mak 
ing trails; trails which have saved many a 
man’s life in the desert. These trails led from 
the pasture to the water. Even in old England 
they once had trails. Trails existed before 
historic times back when Englishmen still 
painted themselves as did our red Indians, but 
even in those days before Tacitus was writing 
about the savage German tribes, people in 
common with cattle were fond of salt, and there 
was a place in E:ngkand where they could get it. 
This made the old salt trail. ‘The idea of a 


trail in England seems as preposterous to 
Americans as the idea of cave-dwellers on 
Fifth Avenue. Neverthele Cheshire was 


once the end of the salt trail, for Cheshire 
supplied Europe with salt, and later when the 
civilized Romans came to England, they too 
were fond of salt and they paved the trail, and 
after a time the ancient camp on Thorne 
Island in the Thames River became the city 
of Westminster. All of you boys know that 
prehistoric men made all their tools and war 
implements of stone. The time when this was 
universal we called the stone age, that is, the 
age when everybody had chipped flint arrow- 
heads, made stone knives and stone axes. 
There is a place up in British America now, 
known to some few Camp Fire men, where the 
only axe marks on the trees are those made by 
stone axes. After the stone age people dis- 
covered how to make bronze, and from it they 
fashioned much better implements than could 
possibly be made from stone. This discovery 
made the bronze age. 

During the bronze age Cornwall, England, 
supplied the bronze and that made the bronze 
trail which led across the Thames River at 
Oxen-ford, and at Marble Arch it cut the salt 
trail; the end of the bronze trail was at a sea- 
port now called London! Thus you see that 
with all our boasted civilization and highbrow 
stuff to-day, we are following the trails of the 
old savages, our own savage ancestors and here 
in America the trails of the Indians. Over 
these trails to-day glisten the rails of an intri- 
cate railroad system. Therefore, to the old 
pioneers, to the buckskin-clad scouts we must 
take off our hats, or stand at salute, because 
without them we would still be a measly little 
settlement along the Atlantic Coast trembling 
in terror of predacious animals and painted 
savages. 

To be a good trailer one should know how to 
make a rough map. If he has no paper he can 
use his ingenuity and make it on birch bark, 
like a map I have in my possession. In 
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reality he need have no implements to start 
with, not evenaruler. But if he has a piece of 
paper or a piece of birch bark he can make a 
ruler of it by folding it over, Fig. 1, and running 
his nail along the fold from A to B, so as to 
make it bend sharply and correctly. This will 
make a straight ruler; all he needs now is to cut 
it out as shown by the dotted lines C, FE, F, D. 
Next he must divide that up into inches and 
make a scale of it. We say inches, but really he 
is going to divide it up into even divisions which 
may be translated into inches. The divisions, 
however, must be equal. In the first place, if 
he will fold the paper or bit of birch bark, as in 
Fig. 2, so that the ends C and D meet each 
other exactly, then pinch them together with 
his finger and thumb, Fig. 3, so that they can- 
not move and lose their adjustment, and with 
the other hand, making the crease at E, he will 
have his ruler divided in half, that is the first 
division. Now if he has a piece of thin paper, 
he can divide that up into smaller divisions by 
folding it as shown in Fig. 4, but if he has not a 
thin piece of paper which will fold accurately, 
he can make himself a pair of dividers out of a 
forked stick, as shown in Fig. 5. these dividers 
may represent any distance he chooses. In 
this case we want it smaller than in the diagram 
because we want to represent an inch. If I 
take my own hand, from the first joint of my 
little finger to the tip of the finger measures an 
inch, Fig. 6, and from the first joining of 
my thumb to the tip of my thumb measures 
one and a half inches, Fig. 7, while the extent 
of my span, Fig. 8, is just nine inches. My 
fist is three and a half inches, with the two 
combined makes seven inches, Fig. 9. Every 
scout should know these dimensions in regard 
to his own hand, then, if he makes a pair of 


dividers, Fig. 5, so that the two points spread 
from the joint of his little finger to the tip of 
his little finger, if his hand is the same size as 
the writer’s, he will have a one inch span, then 
by commencing at the middle fold E, Figs. 2 
and 3, and carefully marking points with his 
dividers, measuring away from the center, he 
will get half of his ruledone. Again measuring 
away in the opposite direction from the center 
pole E he will get the other half of his rule done. 

After all this laborious explanation and 
diagrams, he should have gumption enough of 
his own to enable him to divide accurately each 
of his inches into halves and quarters, Fig. 10, 
and when he has got that done he has a good 
rule with which he can make a map, and the 
accuracy of the map depends solely upon the 
care with which he makes it. He can make 
other dividers to spread any distance now that 
he has the rule, Fig. 11. by whittling the points 
until they fit—in this instance, four inches, or 
any number of inches. With these dividers he 
can make circles or measurements at will. Do 
not misunderstand Fig. 4, because unless very 
thin paper is used, there will be a slight error 
in each fold so that the divisions will not be 
equal, but after you have got your dividers 
spreading an inch and walk them down your 
paper marking each point, you need have no 
such errors. In the September number of 
Boys’ Lire, 1921, I showed you how to measure 
distances with your hand. 

When pacing distances one must be as 
mechanical as possible. Assume an upright 
rather rigid position, lig. 12, and look straight 
at the point to which you are pacing, allow 
nothing to distract your attention, take your 
natural step, not a stride, keep careful count 
of your steps. You are, for instance, making a 
map of the road, Fig. 13; standing at A you 
sight to B, then step off the distance to C, 
which is opposite the first bend in the road; at 
C you turn round at right angles, Fig. 16, 
with the line A, B; if you are not sure you are 
at right angles extend your arm, Fig. 17, so that 
the hands point to A and B. Now pace the 
distance from C to the point in the middle of 
the road G, check up by pacing back to C, 
then continue to D. Find how many paces it 
is from D to the center of the road and mark 
that down, continue to E and step the distance 
E, F as you did C, G, continue to B. On your 
map lay out the line A, B according to the 
number of the paces, from your notes mark off 
C, E, B, then lay out the lines C G, E F and 
mark the point at D, center of the road and 
connect the points A, G, D, F and B and you 
have the center line of the road as marked 
with the dot and dash, Fig. 13. 

A house, E, D, F, Fig. 14, sets at an angle to 
the road A, C, B, Fig. 14, or the line of your 
survey, as the case may be. Find a point on 
the road where you can sight along the side 
of the house A D FE, mark that point, also mark 
the point where you sight along the house 
BF D. To do this, of course, you must have 
the distance between A and B measured. Now 
then, step off from the corner of the house with 
a line of right angles with the road D, C. On 
your map mark your point A, your point C, 
and since D is at right angles to C, or square 
with it mark down the point D and you have 
the problem solved, for in drawing the lire 
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from A to D gives you the angle of the house, 
and from the line from B to F D gives you 
the front of the house, which checks upon the 
other, so when you have the front and side of 
the house B E and D F, the rest is simple. 
There is a fork in the road, Fig. 15; you are 
standing at A, and at right angles to A you 
step out to a point where you can see along 
the center of one fork D F and mark it at D; 
you do the same with the other branch of the 
road at C; now you step the distance from A to 
B and mark the point B; all you have to do to 
get the fork is to mark the points D A C B, and 
with your ruler connect them and extend the 
lines to E and F. I have made very accurate 
surveys of thousands of miles, mapping the 
territory with no implements but a flat ruler 
witha scale on it and sheets of diagram paper. I 
did it by the simple methods here explained. 





The Cruise of the 
Cuttlefish 


(Continued from page 11) 











she’s at sea! You beach this boat and do it 
swift, ’r I'll come up there and beat some sense 
into yuh! [I tell yuh she’s fillin’, and fillin’ 
fast!” 

It was now that Henry, listening at the 
cracked door, had a shock of fear of a new 
variety. What if the Cuttlefish should not live 
long enough to be beached? How far would 
she have to run to reach the nearest shore of the 
bay? Had he overdone the thing? Had his 
plan worked not only wisely, but too well? 

He could hear the rattling of the tiller ropes 
as the helm was put hard down and knew that 
the man at the wheel had at last taken the 
alarm and was going about. But the water 
was gaining, and gaining much too fast. The 
floor of the crew’s quarters was several inches 
higher than that of the engine-pit, but already 
the water was soaking through the canvas of his 
rubber-soled yachting shoes. At this rate, the 
carburetor would soon be submerged, and when 
that came about the engine w ould stop. ‘ 
If the ruffian in the engine-room would only 
get scared enough to break for the deck and so 
leave the field clear 

The fervent wish was hardly formulated be- 
fore the thing itself came to pass. There was a 
great splashing beyond the door, and when 
Henry ventured to look he saw that the place 
in which the half-waterlogged motor was still 
laboring was empty. Regardless of all the 
different sorts of fear, he plunged into the 
flooded engine-room and twisted frantically 
at the valve he had opened. While he was 
doing this, the cruiser’s bow rose with a grating 
noise like the sheathing of a giant’s sword, all 
the water in the bilge surged forward, and he 
was hurled against the bulkhead as the little 
ship came to rest upon a gently shelving beach. 

A moment later the sloshing bilge water 
came pouring aft again, and Henry stopped 
the futilely laboring engine. Whatever was 
due to happen next, the Cuttlefish was hard and 
fast aground, and the danger of foundering at | 
sea was a danger no longer. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) | 











Synopsis of the Previous Instal-_ 


ments of The Cruise of the | 
Cuttlefish 


Win Barclay, Darby Gilliss and Henry Mansur, 
three chums from a preparatory school, set out on a | 
motor cruise, a fine motor boat having been given 
to Darby by a rich uncle. As Darby has an | 
opportunity to sell the boat if it is delivered at New | 
Orleans the three boys plan as a summer outing | 
to take it by the inside route to the purchaser. | 
They are fascinated by the beauty of the boat 
which is in a boat yard in Philadelphia and set out 
in high spirits on their cruise. As they are leav- | 
ing Wilmington the first night a patrol boat ap- 
proaches and a man threatening them with a gun 
delivers an order, ‘“‘Heave to and throw us a line, 
If you don’t we'll run you down,” Despite the 
boys’ protests the officers of the patrol boat search 
the Cuttlefish, but they do not notice a hatch let into 
the deck of the cockpit where Win has discovered 
a cache of empty whiskey bottles in wooden cases. 
Having examined Darby’s papers, the officers de- 
part. The boys debate the desirability of throwing 
overboard the bottles, but decide not to do so until 
they reach Norfolk, where they plan to turn them 
over to the authorities. _Howevef, before they can 
do so they are boarded by harbor police in Chesa- 
peak Bay and taken to Norfolk. At their exami- 
nation before the magistrate when things look black 
for them, they appeal to a lawyer to take their case. 
He is revealed as a friend of Win’s father, and 
straightens out the matter for them, 
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dealer’s stord on hi way from the office. 
Chances are, too, fhat he would be glad to 
have you make P; tures the easy Brownie 





way, becaus : he jean enjoy them with you. 


Price, $2 up, and good sport and good 
pictures fromthe start. 


Let your dealer show you 
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You can’t be a champion 


unless you keep your feet 


Grip Sures with the wonderful suction 
cupsoles give you new speed and accuracy 


OU have to be lightning fast to play winning 

basketball. When you wear Grip Sures you stop, 
start, turn corners or dodge without a thought of 
slipping. No game is too fast to beat those suction 
cups that grip the floor the instant your feet touch. 

In gym work, boxing, bowling, wrestling and in 
outdoor games, Grip Sures are there every time. 
They are comfortable and durable. The Top Notch 
duck uppers, real leather trimmings and tough springy 
soles give you more than your money’s worth. 

Be certain you get genuine Grip Sures with pat- 
ented suction cup soles. See the Top Notch Cross on 
the soles and ankle patches, and the name Grip Sure 
on the soles. 


B Y 1 Get this dandy set 

e of books to-day 
STRATEGY OF BASEBALL TRAINING THAT WINS 
MANUAL OF CAMPING TEN TRICKS IN BASKETBALL 


DON’T let some other boy have anything on you. 
Read these books yourself and be a leader, too. Just 
send 10 cents to pay postage and packing and the set 
of four books will be sent you with our compliments. 
Use the coupon below. 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut, B.S. A. 





Mail Coupon for 
TOP NOTCH 
LIBRARY 
OF SPORTS 














BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Enclosed please find 10c for which send me my set of The Top Notch Library of Sports. 
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World Brotherhood 


| of Boys 


HE Secretary frequently receives letters 

to be forwarded to Mexican boys. Unfor- 
tunately the Brotherhood has no members in 
| Mexico. If any of our members are in touch 
— boys there we should be very glad if 
| they will help us to interest them in the or- 
| ganization. Also, we are interested to obtain 
many more members in Canada than we now 
have. 
| We have three appeals for opportunity to 
}trade stamps. The Brotherhood is not 
| primarily interested in this matter of trading 
| but if any of the members care to get in touch 
| with these readers of Boys’ Lire who have 
stamps to exchange, we shall be glad-to for- 
ward letters. 





| 

A SENIOR Patrol Leader of Brooklyn writes 
** us that his troop wishes to exchange publi- 
cations with other troops. Also he desires to 
exchange back numbers of Boys’ Lire for 

| English or Canadian scout publications. 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


N ENGLISH scoutmaster wishes to ex- 
change Scout views with an American 
scoutmaster or an older scout. 


HE following letter has been recently re- 

ceived: 

“Will you kindly give me a little space to 
publish my letter in ‘The Lonesome Corner’ in 
your magazine. I am a Chinese boy of 18 
years of age, and I have studied English about 
ten years. I shall be exceedingly glad to have 
letters received from American boys. It is a 
famous saying in the Orient that China and 
America are intimate friends and I think 
the communication by correspondence be- 
tween boys of these two great nations shows 
vividly the spirit of real friendship. Letters 
from boys of other countries are also wel- 
come.” 

The World Brotherhood of Boys was known 
as “The Lonesome Corner” when the depart- 
ment was first organized. 
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then, I tell you that A would not be so 
declared, you will want to know the reason 
why. 

Make no mistake about it—this is quite a 
serious point. In 1824—precisely one hun- 
dred years ago—there were four candidates 
for the Presidency whose votes were as 
follows: 


Andrew Jackson. .....99 
John Quincy Adams. . .84 
William H. Crawford. . 41 
Henry Clay..... 31 


Andrew Jackson had 15 more votes than 
John Quincy Adams and yet it was John Quincy 
\dams who on that occasion was inaugurated 
as Chief Executive. And again you will ask 
why. 

The reason is a certain rule in the Consti- 
tution. By that rule, it is not enough for 
a candidate to receive more votes than any 
other candidate. In order to succeed he must 
receive at least half of the total votes cast. 
One hundred years ago, the total of votes was 
255 and half of these would be 128. But 
Andrew Jackson only received o9. What 
then happened was that Crawford was struck 
by paralysis. His 41 votes were given to 
Adams and Clay’s votes wereadded. This 
gave Adams not only a majority over Jackson 
but the required majority of all the votes for 
all the states then in the Union. 

You will thus see that a Presidential Election 
in which there is a third candidate, splitting 
the regular party vote, may be a very ticklish 
affair. And your next inquiry will be what is 
to happen in November if Senator La Follette’s 
campaign prevents either Calvin Coolidge or 
John W. Davis obtaining the majority re- 
quired for “a choice.” If that were to be the 
situation, it is fairly certain that neither 
General Dawes, the Republican candidate for 
Vice-President, nor Governor Bryan, the 
Democratic candidate, would receive the 
required majority. For the people who vote 
for Coolidge will vote for Dawes. And the 
people who vote for Davis will vote for Bryan. 
On March 4th of next year, there would be, 
therefore, neither a President nor a Vice- 
President to take his place! 

So at least you would suppose. But, 
happily, the Constitution, and especially the 
Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution, 
provides for so grave an emergency. If the 
States can not furnish majorities for the 
President and Vice-President, the States are 
set aside, and the duty of appointing a tenant 
for the White House is imposed upon Congress. 
The excitement at Washington would be, of 
course, intense. And in American politics, 
as we know them, there has been hitherto no 
modern parallel for such a drama. 

The House of Representatives would set 
about choosing a President and the Senate 
would set about choosing a Vice-President. 
And there is no reason why the President 
chosen in one House should be of the same 
| party as the Vice-President chosen in the other 
House. It is quite possible—at any rate on 


|paper—that you might have a Republican 





President and a Democratic Vice-President, 
of vice versa. 

Now it so happens that we know exactly 
how this present Congress is composed. And 
we can see at a glance, therefore, how difficult 
would be the crisis, if it were to arise. In 
the House of Representatives, the members 
from each State would get together as a dele- 
gation. Some States would show a majority 
of Representatives for Coolidge, others for 
Davis, and others, for La Follette. In five 
States, the number of Democratic repre 
sentatives is equal to the number of Re- 
publican representatives; and these States, 
showing no preference, would have to be 
eliminated. 

Of the 48 States, therefore, only 42 at most 
would give an effective vote. 

Of these 42 States, 22 would be for Coolidge 
and 20 for Davis. And, again, at first sight, 
you would say that, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Coolidge would win. But, once 
more, the rules would prevent it. For, as 
you know, there are 48 States in the Union. 
A majority of these States must be at least 
25 and unless President’ Coolidge could secure 
25 States in the House of Representatives, 
he would fail of election there. 

If that strange thing were to occur, then, 
everything would depend upon who was 
elected in the Senate as_ Vice-President. 
For when there is no President, it is the Vice- 
President who succeeds to his oftice. Now 
in the Senate, there are 51 Republicans, 43 
Democrats and 2 Farmer-Labor men. Ap- 
parently,. this gives the Republicans a clear 
majority for General Dawes. For if the 
Farmer-Labor men voted with the Democrats. 
they would still be six short of the Republican 
majority. But the Republicans include Sen 
ator La Follette himself and several sup- 
porters. And one Republican Senator 
(Colt of Rhode Island) has died. It is, thus, 
quite on the cards that, with La Follette 
finally swinging to Governor Bryan, the latter 
might command a bare margin in the final 
count. 

Not that any of this is to be taken as fore- 
east. At the nation-wide election, there may 
be—probably will be—a straight decision 
without any reference to Congress. What 
I have done is to show you that the rules of 
the game are not quite so simple as perhaps 
you had imagined. 

And one lesson at least is clear. If a simple 
vote in some one State can, perhaps, determine 
who is to be President of the United States for 
the next four years, then every vote in every 
State should be recorded. To omit to vote 
is to be a slacker. And, in Australia, they 
have just passed a law, imposing a sharp fine— 
I think, of fifty dollars—upon any citizen who 
is too lazy to go to the polls. If Australia 
attaches such importance to her elections, 
Americans shoukl not be forgetful. Let them 
know about it at home. It is a case of bring- 
ing up both father and mother! For both 
men and women have now the vote. As 
scouts, we avoid party politics. And our 
motto for the election, as for every othér game, 
is, may the best men on the best side win! 
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“Duzzlecraf re 





Here’s a conundrum that was asked of the 
Puzzle Editor: ‘‘ What is harder than answer- 
ing puzzles?” The answer was not long in 
coming: ‘‘ Deciding which of all the complete 
lists of answers sent in shall have the prizes.” 

The three tests, ‘completeness, neatness and 
promptness,” were rigorously applied, but here- 
after those mystic words will come in this 
order: promptness, completeness and neatness. 
This does not mean that the first two complete 
sets of answers received will be awarded prizes, 
for that would hardly be fair to solvers living 
at a distance. The date stamped on the 
envelop of every set of answers received is duly 
recorded, to be considered in awarding prizes. 


For Original Puzzles 
Edward Knepper, Seymour, Mo., $3. 
John Hopkins, Ballston Lake, N. Y., $2. 
Howard Lindgren, 242 Kearney Ave., 
Kearney, N. J., $1. 


For Puzzle Answers 


Howard F. Kinnamon, Jr., Route 1, Easton, 
Md., $2. 

Carl E. Heilman, 121 
Easton, Penn., $1. 


South ith St., 


All readers of Boys’ Lire are invited to com- 
pete for the prizes, which are as follows: 


Class I. The sender of the best set of answers mailed on or 
before the 20th of the month of this issue will receive a prize 
of $2; the sender of the next best set will receive a prize of $1. 

Class II. To readers who can make original puzzles, three 
prizes are offered: $3 for the best puzzle sent in before the 20th 
of thismonth. $2 forthe second best. $1 for the next best. 

If a reader wins a prize in Class I, he will not be eligible for 
a second prize in Class I for the six months following, though 
he may (if he can!) win a prize for puzzle-making the very 
next month. 

The same rule holds good “‘the other way around.” 

Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. A free field for all! 


A Framed Diamond 


(Winner of first Prize) 


. * 


Left side, reading across: 1. A bush. 2. A 


popular vehicle. 3. A youth. 4. A verb. 
5.Inchest. 6. A common abbreviation. 7. A 
large antelope. 8. A small insect. 9. A 


necessary feature of camping. 
Right side, reading across: 
animal with webbed toes. 


1. A carnivorous 
2. A beloved em- 


blem. 3. The whole. 4. A pronoun. 5. In 
chest. 6. A musical syllable. 7. A cold sub- 
stance. 8. Often served with ice-cream. 9. 


To dispute. 
Inclosed diamond: 1. In chest. 2. To 
perform. 3. What a boy likes to be. 4. A 
firkin. 5. In chest. 
From rt to 2 and from 3 to 4, a fine organi- 
zation.—EDWARD KNEPPER. 


A Livestock Acrostic 


(Winner of second prize) 


x a 
7 ) ae 
ho. ee 
32 19 . 

=. 22 
=:i6°%. 3 

+ 

x 18 2 
Sis ..s 6 
= 43. ..2 ‘ 
a? ak. : ae 
a rr 


1.Atablesauce. 2. Meek. 
3- With facility. 4. At long intervals. 5. A 
vegetable. 6. To accompany. 7. To esti- 
mate. 8. A vile knave. 9g. Fences of bushes. 
10.Aredman. 11. A native of Troy. 12. To 
put under pledge. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letter (indicated by stars) will spell 
a fine breed of pigs; the letters represented by 
the figures from 1 to 10 will spell a breed of 
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Reading across: 


sheep, from 11 to 16, a breed of cattle, and 
from 17 to 23, a breed of horses.—JoHN Hop- 
KINS. 
Word-Square 
(Winner of third prize) 

1. The surname of a celebrated French 
scholar of the seventeenth century. 2. Lively. 
3. Platforms. 4. Often encountered in certain 
railway cars. 5. Disinclined. 6. Inferior. — 
Howarp LINDGREN. 


Charade 


My first is worn upon the head 
In stormy winter weather; 
My /ast may hold my first, at times, 
So group the two together. 
My whole is known to you and me, 
It’s nothing but a common tree. 


Double Diagonal 


2S ee 
ie oe 

Reading across: 1. Custom. 2. A mas- 

culine name. 3. A vegetable. 4. A small 


fruit. 5. To lift. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the diagonal from 1 to 2 will name an organ, 
and from 3 to 4 courage.—Sent in by WAYNE 
UNZICKER. 


‘Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of sixty-four letters and 
form a bit of advice, more or less valuable, by 
Mark Twain. 

My 8-33-46-50 is an entrance way. My 
54-38-15-30 is to cast a mean glance. My 
1-25-43-11 is slender. My 57-22-4-42 is sown 
in the spring. My 59-6-36-53 is one-fourth of 
an acre. My 31-9-45-56 are iniquities. My 
13-23-18-28 is a washing. My 24-20-34-63 is 
a monk’s hood. My 39-26-61-21 is a disorder 
caused by rich food. My 16-41-12-19 is a 
covering for the foot. My 48-40-3-64 is part 
of the ear. My 62-7-52-55 is the hard part of 
the body. My 44-32-17-58 is closed. My 
47-2-14-49 is the trunk or stem of a tree. My 
37-29-10-27 is the most excellent. My 5-60- 
51-35 is a horned animal. 


Letter Additions 


By adding one letter at the beginning of the 
eight following words, eight new words may 
be formed. The eight letters to be added will, 
when properly arranged, spell the surname of a 
general. 

1. Adder. 2. Slant. 3. Lives. 4. Ether. 
5. Lease. 6. Aught. 7. Range. 8. Lapse. 

—Sent in by RicHarp STEWART. 


Answers to September Puzzles 
ORGANIZATION PuzzLE.—From 1 to 18, Boy 


Scouts of America. Reading across: 1. Join. 
2. Ajar. 3. Marl. 4. Echo. 5. Sole. 6. 
Ebon. 7. Weft. 8 Easy. g9.Spur. 10. Tack. 


Z1GzAc.—Lewis and Clark. Reading across: 
1.Lemon. 2. Ready. 3. Tawny. 4. Orbit. 


5. Seats. 6. Nomad. 7. Annul. 8. Admit. 
g. Comet. 1o. Allot. 11. Llama. 12. Heart. 
13. Cloak. 

NoveLt Acrostic.—Initials, First class; 
third row, tenderfoot. Reading across: 1. 
Fate. 2. Idea. 3. Rank. 4. Side. 5. Tree. 
6. Cart. 7. Lift. 8. Atop. 9. Stop. 1o. 
Site. 


CENTRAL Acrostic.—Bon Homme Richard. 
(Named by the French in honor of Benjamin 
Franklin. ‘Good man Richard.) Reading 
across: 1. Cabin. 2. Flood. 3. Fancy. 4. 
Bohea. 5. Noose. 6. Comma. 7. Cameo. 
8. Fleet. 9. Carat. 1o. Crime. 11. Facet. 
12. Ichor. 13. Crave. 14. Moral. 15. Caddy. 

LETTER PuzzLE.—One. 

Two Draconats.—I. Faraday. Reading 
across: 1. Flatter. 2. Caution. 3. Furrier. 
4- Parasol. 5. Prodded. 6. Lateral. 7. 
January. 

II. Michael. Reading across: 1. Meas- 
ure. 2. Diploma. 3. Pacific. 4. Machete. 
5- Mediate. 6. Weather. 7. Liberal. 

LeTreR AppITIons.—Denver. 1. Erode. 
2. Never. 3. Raver. 4. Vails. 5. Dover. 
6. Ebony. 

NUMERICAL Enicma.—Going to law is 
losing a cow for the sake of a cat. 
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OOK Columbia Ever- 
eady Dry Batteries to 
your buzzer and listen to it 
raise a quicker, louder sig- 
nal. These peppy batteries 
make the vibrator yelp at 
the slightest touch of the 
key. Now you can get up 
some speed on the code. 
Your best practice is to 
work with your partner 
down the street. It’s easy 
to rig up a two-way system. 
Here’s what you need: two 
buzzers, two keys, two 
single pole double-throw 
switches, six (or more) Co- 
lumbia Eveready Dry Bat- 
teries, and enough wire to 
reach from house to house. 
See the diagram showing 
how Bill and Sam do it. 


When Bill talks to Sam, 
Bill’s switch must be down 
and Sam’s up, and the other 
way around when Sam an- 
swers Bill. Foragoodground 
connection, use a water pipe. 


When you go to buy bat- 
teries, don’t just ask for “a 
dry cell.”” Ask for “‘Co- 
lumbia Eveready” by name 
and get 100% battery effi- 
ciency. Columbia Eveready 
Dry Batteries are sold by 
electrical, hardware and 
auto accessory shops, marine 
supply dealers, implement 
dealers, garages and general 
stores. Columbia Eveready 
Ignitors can be purchased 
equipped with Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Binding Posts 
at no extra cost to you. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., INc., New York—San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co.. Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia Hot 
Shot Batteries 
contain 4, 5 or6 
cells in a neat 
water-proof 
steel case. 
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No. 10 


A Ticket to the Wild West 


By GERALD BRECKENRIDGE 


Author of 
UR TRAIL lay along the top of a ridge. 


We walked on a saddleback with hot 
canyons below on either hand, baking in the 
sun. All around was a range of tumbling 
peaks, clad to the summit in dwarf pine and 
oak and holly, with now and then a corporal’s 
f eucalyptus, tall, fronded, exotic, 
etched against the brassy midsummer sky 
Not another than ourselves was to be seen, 
and yet we could hear the far-off thin 
whoops of desperadoes, while the crack of 
revolvers came down the wind. 


guard 


Jerry Junior shaded his eyes and stared across 
the forward-marching peaks which went to 
bathe their hot and , Live feet in the Pacifi c 
thirteen miles to the west. He was searching 
the curves and levels of the road far below, 
winding in and out through this portion of 
the Santa Monica range to connect Laurel 
Canyon with the main-traveled highway of 
Cahuenga Pass. 
“Hey, Pop,” he 
the stagecoach 
Come on.” 
\way he ran, Fat close on his heels and I 
bringing up the rear. Helter-skelter, pell- 
mell, through the stiff clutching arms of the 
brush, down one hill and up another, short- 
cutting across a big bend in the trail. Scratch, 
slide, scrabble. Sand in our shoes. Dust 
in our throats. And a breathless heat 
the windless draw that clutched us like 
hand on the windpipe. At last the opposite 
and here was the trail again. 


suddenly called, “here comes 
and the bandits after ‘it. 


immit gained, 


“Hurray! There they go. We're in time to 


see it all.” 
hoof-beats like drum-taps, the 


\ flurry o 
Where the road far below 


f 
f 
~~ 
rattle of wheels. 





curved about an outjutting peak of rock and 
ran » a scar along the mountainside facing 
us, across the canyon’s breadth appeared 


tirst four hard-driven horses, then the stage- 
a clumsy contraption lurching peril- 
side to side, with the driver 
braced back and holding the reins taut and 
the guard limply a-dangle over the wheels, 
; The dust hung like an aura 


trom 


ously 


as if wounded. 





about it, yellow, shot through with sun, yet we 
caught glimpses through the opened windows 
of a confused jumble of frightened folk within. 
Not ten feet behind raced the nearest of 
the desperadoes, bending ke yw on the neck of 
his horge, revolver spitting flame, while 
behind him streamed others, one, two, three, 


We hadn’t seen at first 
cowboy, sitting his horse in grim 
: } 


he road, 


around the curve. 


the hatles 





Waiting, on a little plateau above t 
Suddenly, his loop whirled out and settled 
ver the shoulders of the leading desperado 
king him from the saddle. ‘lhe riderless 
horse raced on. ‘Then from behind stone 
and brush uprose other cowboys, and— 
Pittle. Confusion worse confounded. ‘The 
desperadoes rounded up; the cowboys tri- 


IVORY SOAP 
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‘The Radio Boys Series’’ 


umphant. And finally the halted stage 
coach belched its occupants forth, with last 
of all the little schoolma’arm just coming 
out to the West. We knew instinctively as 
1e stood on that sunlit road that she was 
gazing deep i into the eves of the hatless cow- | 


s 


- and reading her fate. 
did that all right,” 
judicially. 


‘They pronounced Pat 


“Let’s go down and talk to them,” Jerry 


Junior proposed. 
mountain, passed the 
the road and the | 


slid down the 
stagecoach drawn up beside 
horses tethered in the shade, and came to 
a great rock beside the stream. Here lunch 
already being laid out, and cowboys, 
desperadoes, passengers, dead men and the 
merely wounded fraternized joyously in the 


knowledge of work well done. 


So we 


was 


But as we approached laments rose loud. | 


“Hey, you, ‘Props,’ where’s the soap?” 
Sut the 


The hatless cowboy shouted first. 
school- 


whole begrimed and dusty crew, 
ma’arm, dance hall girl, gambler, desperadoes, 
cowboys, everybody, joined in the chorus. 


No soap? No Soap? Did the Property 
Man expect that just because they were 
movie folk they weren’t decent? Did he 


expect that after a morning’s lathering up 
hill and down, sliding through the dirt, 
riding in a dust cloud so thick it could be 
they were going to sit down to lunch 
What kind of animals 
did “Props” think they were, anyway? 
Movie Actors were as decent and clean as 
anybody else, they’d have him know. 

Then Pat the difident fumbled in his pack 
and passed ‘something to Jerry the unem- 
barrassed, and Jerry tossed it into the stream 
with a splash. The hatless cowboy hero 
got it first and handed it to the schoolma’arm, 
and after that it passed from hand to hand, 
dwindling all the while. But what cheerful 
grins emerged from the dust, for it was the 
kind that floats—Ivory Soap. 


I asted, 
withor ut washing up? 


We stayed to lunch after that, and learned 
a lot about how thrillers are made. The 
boys were all ears and so was I, and we were 
sorry to see the movie cavalcade set off at 
length for Hollywood beyond the mountains, 
waving friendly farewells to the three of us, 
left standing in the road. 

“Say, Pop,” said Pat, “old Ivory Soap was 
the best ticket to the movies we ever bought.” 


(Signed) 


Watch forthe next number of thisfamous series. 
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| to the top of the mountain by train also. 
| ride is always an interesting one, no matter 
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RULES OF THIS DEPARTMENT: Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ 
PAGE an original short story, an article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem 
directions for making some article in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses 


If the editors consider the contribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. 


governing the department: 
Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


The following are the rules 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


accompanied by a stamped. self-addressed envelope. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words ‘ 


“For the Readers’ Page.” the 


name of the author and his age, if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout, his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 


words in the manuscript 


Short stories. accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words, how-to-make articles 


must not exceed 250 words and should be accompariied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 


The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus 


200 Fifth Avenue 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


New York City 








The Great Wall Scout Camp 


BEL 


HE American Boy Scouts, Peking Troop No. 

1 of the Peking American School, decided 
to pitch their early spring camp this year at the 
Great Wall, about one hundred miles north 
from Peking. They left Peking in the morning 
of April 11 by train from Hsichehmen gate. 
\fter two hours’ hilarious riding in an open 
car they arrived at Nankow. This quaint old 


| walled town is the first link in the chain of 


defenses built across the narrow defile to keep 
‘artars. It is described by Bredon 
as a reasonably important stage on the caravan 
route—a picturesque halting place full of inns 
where men and beasts share the manger as they 
did in Bible days. Camels crouch before their 
doors, munching and gurgling. Peking carts 
with vacant shafts supported on trestles fill 
their yards, and in and out between them 
We under vendors of cakes and sweetmeats, 
crying their wares. 

The troop did not leave the train at Nankow, 


| but chose to make the climb through the pass 


This 


how often it may have been taken before. The 
Chinese engineers, who built it under enormous 
difficulty, overcame steep grades and large tun- 
nels. As the engine slowly puffs up the narrow 
valley, the steep bare hills rise higher. 

One hour after we left Nankow we reached 
the station at the top of the pass, Ching- 
lungchao. A few of the troop set out to find 
a suitable camping place, while the rest stayed 
behind with the baggage. On our way from 
the station, along the highway that leads 
directly to the Great Wall, we stopped at a 
place beside a stream not more than about 
a quarter of a mile from the wall. Here we 


spent four wonderful days in genuine scouting. 
Early rising and late retiring filled every hour 
of every day with more actual and practical 
scouting than the troop had experienced since 
it was chartered by the National Council in 
New York two years ago. 


Terman 


The last two days were spared for testing, 
and during that time twenty-eight tests were 
taken. Out of this, twenty-one were passed 
which meant only seven failures. Three of 
the candidates for first class chose to take their 


fourteen-mile hike on the Great Wall. Below 
is given an account of this hike by George 


Lowery, Jr., one of the candidates:—“It was 
on the thirteenth of April. We left the camp 
at nine o’clock in the morning, starting along 
the railway track, going west-north-west. We 
walked about one hundred yards, and then 
turned to the right and went up through a wide 
stony pass to the wall. Near the wall there 
was a large stone from which a man told me 
that I could see Peking on any clearday. This 
happened to be a rather cloudy morning, and 
we could not see that far. This stone is di- 
rectly in front of the Pa Da Ling gate which is 
at the top of the pass two thousand feet above 
sea level. At this gate I went up on the wall 
and went through a door at the side, into one 
of the old broken towers. From the tower, 
[ got a fine view of the surrounding country. 
To the west, there was a large plain, and on 
the other three sides, there were barren moun- 
tains. Looking more carefully, I could see off 
to the west a few large villages in the distance. 

“There was also a large railway tunnel about 
two-thirds of a mile long which ran under the 
wall just about where I climbed on to it. On 
either side of this gate to the north-east and 
south-west I could see the wall winding up and 
down over the mountains until it disappeared 
from view. The book ‘Peking’ describes it in 
this way: ‘The wall wanders along the crests of 
the peaks which it seems impossible even the 
feet of man could climb. Itis the only work of 
man’s hands supposed to be visible from Mars. 
It may be seen as it stretches for nearly three 
thousand miles from the seacoast at Shanhai- 
kuan to the borders of Tibet. The massive 
loops of historic masonry classed rightly, by the 
ancients, as one of the wonders of the world, 














THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 

A bird’s-eye view of a portion of this 3,000-mil 
work of the ancient Chinese, along the top of 
which a troop of Boy Scouts took a hike. The 
author of this story, George Lowery, Jr., is 
shown in uniform at the left of the inserted 
photograph 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


are doubly impressive in these mountain soli- 
tudes.’ Notasoul is to be seen save our donkey 
drivers who had tied their beasts to the old 
cannon lying on the grass, and a shepherd ‘who 
had come up from his village in search of his 
pasturage. He sat watching his flock scrambling 
among the broken bricks. A pretty sight! The 
stillnessis brcken only by the occasional whistles 
of the train softened by distance or the shrill 
cries of a hawk pursued by a high hovering 
eagle. 

“Two centtiries before the Christian Era, 
Chin Shih Hwang, conceived this scheme for 
keeping the Tartars in their place. For such 
portions of the wall, as this Emperor caused 
to be built, he employed seven hundred thou- 
sand criminals and prisoners of war. As 
they were in no sense skilled laborers, it is 
astonishing how they accomplished their work 
upon these high slopes and ranges, especially 
with the primitive means at their disposal. 

“T wanted to get the fullness of the wonder- 
ful beauty of the wall; so I too climbed to this 
highest tower on the eastern spur. I counted 
the steps in one place where the wall grows at 
an angle of more than forty-five degrees from 
the level, and counted one hundred. When I 
had reached this highest tower, instead of 
sitting down to rest, I stepped off the width of 
the wall, and estimated also its height. I 
judged it to be about fifty feet wide and about 
eighteen feet high. The outside walls are 
built of large stones about three feet long and 
fourteen inches thick. Between these walls 
we learned from a place in the wall where it 
is crumbling, that it was filled with rougher 
stones mixed with very little dirt. It ap- 
pears that originally a brick floor was placed 
on the top of the wall laid in lime mortar. I 
noticed that pieces of this mortar were almost 
as hard as stone even to this day. On the top 
of the wall on the outside edge there is a small 
defense wall with holes through it, through 
which T suppose they shot arrows. In some 
places where the wall is broken and the steps 
also are broken it is very difficult to climb. We 
went through four towers and then turned 
north. At the eighth tower the wall takes 
a sharp turn to the south-east, then it takes 
another turn to the east and soon turns south- 
west. Very soon it again turns south, and 
runs south until it comes to the railway where 
it is now cut through. 

“We went up the wall on the other side of 
the railways when it was practically straight 
up. TL counted the steps from the bottom to 
the first door and counted two hundred and 
eight. Here I got off of the wall and went 
down the hill to the railway track. There 
I met the scoutmaster, and from there back 
to camp, helped him to pace off a half mile 
distance for the use of the scout pace test which 
was to take place that afternoon. I reached 
home (the camp) tired and weary, and ready 
for the delicious meal that had been prepared 
for us by a first-class cooking candidate.” 

The troop returned to Peking on the fifteenth 
of April. On the morning of the eighteenth 
they marched to the Temple of Heaven to 
participate in the first North China National 
Scout Jamboree. An executive committee 
made up of scoutmasters, foreign and Chinese 
in Peking, had been planning for this Jamboree 
for several months, and quite a bit of enthusi- 
asm and interest had been stirred. About 
three hundred and fifty scouts participated in 
the two-day program, and when camp was 























The Scouts’ Hallowe’en 
By Lone Scout Roy W. MacDonald 


The witches an’ the ghost-es fly 
About us everywhere, 

An’ tomcats bawl an’ children call 
An’ anything we'd dare. 


The night is dark for any lark, 
But only helps us be 

Free to command with iron hand 
Our varied company. 


But this one night we have done right 
In pickin’ out our trick. 

We've helped the blind some joy to find 
An’ entertained the sick. 


We've done our useful turn tonight 
As should each loyal Scout, 

An’ had our fun as weve begun 
Wrong Hallowe’ens to rout. 


An’ ev'ry year that we are here 
We'll do a useful turn, 

For we have found joy will rebound 
When happiness we earn. 











The Editors owe an apology to Lone Scout 
Roy W. MacDonald, Austin, Texas, who wrote 
the story “Gotta Match!” which was published 
in The Readers’ Page of September. By an 
unfortunate oversight Lone Scout MacDonald’s 
name was omitted, and the story was published 
as by A Lone Scout. 





broken after an Easter service on Sunday 
morning, all agreed that such a get-together 
was so worth while that it should certainly be 
repeated next year. Members of Peking troop 
No. 1 are hoping that at that time, some of 
its sight-loving cousins from America can be 
in China to share with them some of the won- 
derful opportunities that are opened to scouts 
in and about the great capital city of Peking. 

Two weeks after the Jamboree, the Court of 
Honor held its first meeting of the year. There 
were applicants for promotion on every level 
of scouting. The troop now has two members 
who are just ready to become life scouts. They 
are challenging scouts anywhere for a race to 
the top of scouting. 





The Broom Rack 


By Ernest L. Wuench, Scout Master, Age 22— 
Troop No. 1—Union City, Tennessee 
NY scout or boy who is ‘handy with a saw 
can make this little home article in spare 
moments. They find a ready market in all 
homes, and are the housewife’s friend, keeping 
her brooms, mops, etc., from the dirt of the 
floor when idle, always upright in a certain 
place, which keeps them from losing their 
shape as they will when left standing on floor. 
A troop can conduct a workshop and make 
these, distributing them over your town at a 
little price from 10 to 25c each, making a nice 
little troop or personal fund. 
The diagram with the dimensions explains 
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itself, and shows the shape of the rack; the circle 
should be drawn first on a to-inch board which 
should be 24% or 3 inches wide. The circle 
should be in the center of the board length, 
against the top edge, opened to take the broom 
handle. When the broom head slips down it is | 
locked in and held in place. Figure No.1. The | 
screws shown in the diagram are to fasten the 
rack to the wall to hold it against the wall in 
place. The board should be 34 to 1 inch thick 
and sandpapered and varnished or painted and 
will quickly sell. An ordinary scroll saw will do | 
the circle work and a hand saw the other work. 
Not much work is required aside from the circle. 
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[i's the manliest style of the year—a 
direct copy of our famous trouser-crease 
for men, the recognized leader wherever 
good shoes are worn. 

When you wiggle your toes in your first 
pair, you'll want to tell the world, “Here’s 
a pair of shoes that feel as well as they 
look.” And you'll appreciate this comfort 
all the more because these are shoes that 
w.ll stay with you like real pals, giving you 
the kind of long wear that means money 
saved for mother and dad. 

Be sure to get a pair of these genuine Excel- 
siors; they’re backed by 35 progressive years 
of making good shoes for Boys. Most dealers 
have them. If yours can’t supply you at once, 
write—The Excelsior Shoe Company, Dept. 
103, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


~ 


Style No. S-380—Boys’ 
and Big Boys’ Tan Rus- 
sia Blucher, HAIG last. 
Plain toe, trouser crease 
vamp. Wingfoot rubber 
heels. Ask for it by 
number. Full of tips. Tells 
you how to get out 
50c De Luxe Radio 
Book—FREE! Just 
send us your name 
and address now! 


EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
‘The Kind the Boys Want’ 


Style No. S-381—Same 
style in Black. 











CAGoodLuckCoin 1 
With every pair 








“‘Jimmy’s Always Holding 
Up the Party” 


“He oughit to get wise and put 
a coaster/brake on his bike, like 
ew Departure. 


, “a ours— 

NEW DEPA TURE % bee ! Comin’ down the moune 

¥ taighhe had to get off and walk. 

Fe _ ah Ig@was the only way he could 
ake it without a spill. 


ms ok} yi 

he aa “We've eft the tent all pitched, 
Ve a that and everything. Now he’s just 
showing ap—and he’s all in, at 
that. S@me day he'll wake up 
and get’a New Departure.” 


Yow can get a New Departure 
equipped bicycle from your deal- 
he dot ts tlt to er; @r your present bicycle can be 
serve the bicycle without easily fitted with a New Departure. 
giving the rider sudden * * 8 
jolts, whether he stops 
quickly or gradually, or 
coasts safely down the 
hill. Years of faithful 








There are over five mil- 
lion bicycle riders in this 
country, and three out of 
every four are riding with 
New Departure,—the 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 


performance have earned 
the wide popularity New 
Departures enjoy. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 
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L days are the days of real sport. 
Every real live boy plays, thinks and talks 
Football. 
e entitled to the very best Football Goods 
why not have them ? 


efor a D & M Fall Catalog. It con- 

Prices and descriptions of D & M 

HELMETS, UNIFORMS, etc. 
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Foot! 
Play the Backfield,” os 
DSI 


‘e 
d Football Player = Be 
ae Kd 
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We don’t have very 
| far to go, for here comes the daddy of all nuts, 


Let's go picking nuts. 


“Old Idle Five Minutes.” This old boy is so 
lazy that he would stop the world doing its 
daily good turn if he were able, so much does 
he hate to see anything working. He spends 
all his time swapping jokes with anybody lazy 
enough to keep him company. He watches on 
the trail of every worker hoping to catch him 
napping. Let’s lay a trap for the old boy. It 
will only take four and a half minutes or less 
to scatter these jokes printed below, and when 
Old I. F. M. comes along he’ll be held up for 
hours reading them. Send in as many good 
ones as you can and for the snappiest ones 
accepted and published we will give prizes of 
either Scout Diaries or Handbooks. 


Think and Grin Winners 

Frank Ellis, Youngstown, Ohio; Laurel C. 
Sanders, Metamora, Ohio; Scout John Harriso”, 
Macon, Ga.; Andrew Germuth, Richmond ITiil, 
N.Y. Sumner G. Miller, Woodsville, N. I1.; 
R. E. ‘Coleen Natchez, Miss.; Scout Edward 
Shios, Redding, Calif.; William Thomas, Min- 
ersville, Pa.; Leo Jaroa, Crosby, Minn.; John M. 
Richards, Tampa, Fla.; Thomas M. Clowes, 
Paterson, N. J.; Scout Daniel Aknevitz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Charles Waud, Newark, N. J.; 
Claude F Mounce, Elkin, N. C.; William C. 
Krack, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Scout Gordon Beyerle, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Stanley Kuniholm, Gardner, 
Miss.; Robert B. Hyde, Syracuse, N. ¥.; William 
Evans, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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What He Wanted 


Mother: Tommy, wouldn’t you like to have a 
| nice frosted cake with five candles on it for your 
| birthday—a candle for each year? 

Tommy: I think I'd rather have five cakes 
and one candle, mama! 


The First Is Last 
“How long d’yer s’pose it’s been sinc 
Dusty Dan took a bath?” 
“Well, he looks to be about thirty years old.” 


No Secret 


** 4 little bird tells me that this milk is sour.” 
“What kind of a bird?” 
““\ swallow.” 


VATU 





Wait 
* All right on behind there?” called the con- 
ductor from the front of the car. 
‘Hold on,” cried a shrill voice. 
get my clothes on.” 
The passengers craned their necks expec- 
tantly. A small boy was struggling to get a 
basket of laundry aboard. 


“Wait till I 








Hard Luck 
Bob: Where did you get the black eye? 
Bill: A fellow accidentally hit me with a to- 
mato. 
Bob: You don’t mean that a tomato did 
that? 


Bill: Sure! that torato hed a can around it, 





Diet 


Jim: All I have eaten in two days is one bowl 
of soup. 
Tom: Oh! 
on water. 
Jim: On water, 
Tom: Lived fine. 
tion on a canal boat. 


Mixed 


We've all heard the story about the man who 
poured syrup down his back and scratched the 
pancakes, but the man who poured catsup on 
his shoe-laces and tied his spaghetti, is a new 
to me. 


that’s nothing; I lived two weeks 
and you lived? 
I was spending my vaca- 


one 


Mike Wanted 


Little Boy (trying to work an arithmetic 
example): Mother, I wish I had a microbe. 

Mother: Why do you wish that? 

Little Boy: The teacher said that they multi- 
plied very quickly. 





Ze. 





Trapped ’em 
The visitor from another State talked so much 
concerning the size and fierceness of New Jersey 
mosquitoes that his Jersey host became some- 
what peeved. ‘“ Funny,” the guest remarked, 
‘you haven’t your porch screened.” ‘ No,” the 
host snapped, “‘ we're using mousetraps.” 


A Slight Mistake 

Jimmie,” said the teacher, “why don’t you 
wash your face? I can see what you had for 
breakfast this morning.” 

Little Boy: What was it? 

Teacher: Eggs. 

Little Boy: Wrong, teacher, that was yester- 
day. 


Time to Go 


A hobo stood at a corner under a clock and 
got a dime from a lady, another dime from a 
man, and a nickel froma boy. What time was 


it? A quarter off three. 
Hurrying 
Freshy’ Why are you hurrying so with your 
theme, it isn’t class time yet? 
Senior: I know it, but I’m trying to finish 


before my pen runs dry. 
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The Three Young 
Citizens 


(Continued from page 8) 








one, 
vealed the cause of his distress. Knuckles ex- 
plained, with literal accuracy, that Goggles 


and Freckles were each asking their fathers for | 


$250.00 and what worried him was that if he 
started out without an equivalent grant, he 
might have to sponge on the others. Now, 
the Browns were, after all, Anglo-Saxon, and 
while their offspring’s ruse was quite obvious 
to them, the idea that their son, their only son 
should be beholden to Sinn Fein on the one 
hand and the synagogue on the other, was 
unthinkable. So Knuckles got his $250.00 with 
the promise of.another hundred, if and when it 
should be required. Freckles also used the 
argument that an O’Dwyer must not be 
beholden to a Brown and a Schreitschz but he 
added the peculiarly pathetic touch that, if he 
ran short of funds, he might have to leave 
Europe without catching one glimpse of old 
Ireland and especially of the Lakes of Killar- 
ney. Michael O’Dwyer’s eyes filled with 
tears and his own true son got his $250.00. 
Goggles had no difficulties. His parents had 
gone with him to their bank, had seen him 
deposit his check and open an account, and 
had themselves added unto it a little hono- 
yarium of $1,000.00, afterwards taking Goggles 
to the loges at the Capitol Theater where the 
three of them sat through two performances 


de luxe and half of a third. 
THE scene at the quay when the expedition 
set forth was too heart-rending for ex- 
tended description. The mothers were bravely 
smiling. The fathers whimpered. The boys 
wept and surreptitiously kicked one another 
for doing so. And so the great ship Quarantinia 
sailed on its voyage of destiny, with the Three 
Young Citizens safely ensconced in the kitchens 
of the first-class salon, where there were 
opportunities of gastronomy, almost too 
abundant for finite human nature. 

The waves ran high. The ship was a “five 
day boat” and was turbining at full speed. 
This meant shocks, sudden elevations, semi- 
somersaults, sudden depressions and not less 
sudden disappearances by Freckles 
Knuckles, who returned to their work, pale 
and faint yet persistent. But Goggles was 
entirely unaffected by the elements. It was his 
duty to take a kind of squirt shaped like a 
doctor’s syringe, only bigger, and _ inject 
hypodermic doses of sugar and cream on cakes. 
The occupation appealed to the deep artistic 
sentiments which Goggles had inherited. He 
furnished the first-class passengers with ex- 
quisitely rendered Hebrew alphabets, with 
Magyar proverbs and with Greek quotations. 


. 


Sometimes, he would inject a dash of Russian | 


and cartouches of the period of King Tut were 
not uncommon. 

Goggles was, as I have explained, a linguist. 
And when Freckles “blamed” him too vigor- 
ously, he had a habit of overwhelming his 
assailant with a torrent of polyglot anathemas 
which aroused all the latent superstitions of a 
boy whose name, after all, was O’Dwyer. 
One day in the kitchen, Goggles was overheard. 
But it was assumed that only one language 
could be as unpronounceable as his Magyar, 
which language, need one say it, was Welsh. 
Goggles at once found himself an object of 
respect and consideration. And one evening 
the all-important second steward summoned 
him to his side. He was escorted into the 
saloon, where dinner was in full progress, and 
he found himself face to face with a short 
stocky alert little man, with a massive head, 
long and abundant white hair and infectious 
smile. Goggles gathered feebly that this might 
be Lloyd George. And he became very uneasy. 

The great man gripped him by the hand and 


Do animal 


and | 


the boys—each in his own home—re- | 








of These Big Books 


Vol. 1. Hiking and Canoeing. 


volume is ‘‘ Wild Animal Ways. 
Vol. 3. Indiancraft. 
A book of the deep woods and how to live there, 


campcraft, deerhunts, the ways and signs of Indians. 
“Two Little Savages.”” 


Vol. 4. Woodcraft. 


natural history supplemented with campfire stories 9 
Indian character and the immortal “* Message of th 
Indian.” Here is the famous *‘ Book of Woodcraft.” j 


Vol. 5. Earth and Sky. 









Vol. 6. Wild Animals. 


Some Hints of the Scope 


A practical story of traveling through field and stream, J 
supplemented with Indian songs, and a background off 


historical events of pioneering a hundred years ago. Thi¢ 
volume is Mr. Seton's ‘*‘ Rolf in the Woods.”” 7 
Vol. 2. Animals and Birds. 

The amazing stories of certain animals. The epi¢ of 


Coaly—the outlaw horse—and his spirit of eternal freedom, 
is one of the greatest animal revelations ever written. ‘This 
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tale is glorious with outdoor philosophy—bows and arrows, 
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In 590 pages and 500 drawings you have perhaps the 


most fascinating encyclopedia of woodcraft, forestry, and 4 ° 
4 sim 2,275 pages of fascina 


Beginning with “things to see in springtim this 
extraordinary volume introduces all the seasons, #Mid it is 
an eye-opener for natural marvels and quaint overies. 
It sums up with “things to remember”’ an rousing 
woodland song with music. This is ** Woodla ales.” 





FREE: 


In order to stimulate an even wider in- 
terest in Ernest Thompson Seton’s remark- 
able revelations of the fascinating lives and 
habits of wild creatures, we have printed an 
edition of this astonishing little beok for 
ffee distribution among those whg* become 

/the ownersjof the beautiful new,#ix-volume 
set of the works of this outdogsman. 
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s obey the Ten Commandments 
better than people? 


That famous guide, that ex- 
perienced pioneer, that big man 
who knows more about the out- 
doors and wild life than any 
other person in the world— 
Ernest Thompson Seton—has 
discovered a marvelous thing. 
He says that every one of the 
Mosaic Laws are known and 
the 
His absorbing little 


enforced in wild animal 
kingdom. 
book on this subject is written 
from actual observation in the 
woods and fields and it contains 
the most amazing disclosures 
direct from the pages of his 


notebook. 


“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
in the ANIMAL WORLD” 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


WILD INDIANS! 
How they stir the imagination! How 
red blood tingles at the thought of an 
Indian! The outdoors is his kingdom; a 
knowledge of the birds and beasts and 
stars is his wealth; generosity and sports- 
manship are his philosophy. 
ANIMAL LORE! 

Enticing are the ways of the bear, the 
beaver, the rabbit—and all the quaint 
little animals and respected big animals 
that abound in field and stream and wood- 
land. Their tracks skirting a pond, their 
abodes in a hollow tree or under a bank. 
What wholesome and fascinating stories 
Nature tells! 

WOODCRAFT! 

The magic of the camp-fire! The lure 
of the open! The pioneer instinct is strong 
in every American. To 
foster it is to foster qualities 
of skill, courage, and re- 
sourcefulness. 
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Ag Garden City, New York 


Today is the time to request this privilege, 
if you want to benefit by the special low price 
and secure, ““The Ten Commandments in 
the Animal World” FREE of cost. This 
unusual offer must be withdrawn as soon 













This is the famous exposition of wild animal lore, that 
Seton knows and loves so well. It is one of the most 
photographic volumes of the set. Some of the photos are 
shown like a moving-picture strip to display the behavior 
of the animals. This 1s ** Wild Animals At Home.” 


addressed him in terms which shook even the 
faith of Goggles in the sanctity of human 
speech. And Goggles, for the life of him, could 
not understand a word. It was real Welsh. 
However, he was not to be beaten. He gave 
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if inspection Seton’s 
“Encyclopedia of 
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first payment and $2.00 monthly until 
the special price of $11.00 is paid. he 
extra boo ecomes my property without 
cost the moment I decide to keep the set. 
(Cash Discount 5%.) 


the books for five days. Browse 
through them. Enjoy them. Then 
decide whether or not you will 
keep them. But don’t delay, or 


a rapid conclusion when, by a coincidence, 
Goggles was united with Lloyd George’s soup, 
on the statesman’s shirt front. And Goggles 
had other reasons to regret the encounter. 
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Keds model. Lace-to-toe 
pattern gives snug fit 





So did they arrive in England. At Liverpool, 
they stepped ashore, clad as scouts, sun- 
burned and on the whole, picturesque in their 
unassuming raiment. They proceeded at once 
to the Post Office where they mailed home 
three voluminous letters. About these dutiful 
epistles there was, to be sure, a certain sus- 
picious similarity, for Goggles had a good 
literary style which it saved trouble to imitate. 
Besides, in those letters, deep questions of 
policy were involved. They were full of what 
may be called a futurist enjoyment of Great 
Britain. They described how much the Three 
Young Citizens intended to admire the Tower 
of London, the Walls of Chester and the 
memories of Shakespeare and Stratford-on- 
Avon. At receiving the letters, the parents 
were overjoyed. But their rapture was a 
little modified, when on comparing their 
respective correspondence, they found that 
| the three epistles were almost identical in 
terms and even in spelling. ‘No one ever 
loved a mother,” wrote Knuckles to Mrs. 
Brown, “‘as I love you.” “No one ever loved 
a Mother,” wrote Freckles to Mrs. O’Dwyer, 
“as I love you.” And, “No one ever loved a 
mother as I love you,” wrote Goggles to the 
| weeping Mrs. Schreitschz. It was a delightful 
and moving exhibition of unanimity in recipro- 
cated maternal affection. 

And then—how shall I dare to narrate it?— 
there was a long and painful silence, extending 
over fully three poignant weeks. Ship after 
ship arrived at New York, carrying mail, but 

'never a word from the Three Young Citizens. 
Till—suddenly—one day the telephone of Mrs. 
Schreitschz got exceedingly busy. The Browns 
and the O’Dwyers were called up in hot haste 
and summoned to the office of Mr. Schreitschz 
down town. 

There on his desk lay a copy of the Jourital 
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of Commerce. It contained a brief paragraph 
entitled—U. S. BOY SCOUT BUYS A 
CASTLE—with the sub headline, “Young Her- 
man Schreitschz Becomes His Highness, the 
Duke of Lichtenstein.”’ And as they were poring 
over the paragraph, the postman delivered the 
following letter of explanation written on stiff 
court paper. 

** Dear Pop and Mom. 

“T am happy to tell you that your Three 
Young Friends reached this kingdom one week 
ago. We met Uncle Wilhelm who kissed each 
of us on both cheeks. I soon discovered that 
I was worth 3,285,486,893,286,504,000,000 
marks and as the Castle of Lichtenstein, with 
the title of Duke, could be had for 2,123,896,- 
00,000 marks, I decided, on the advice of my 
two ministers, Freckles who is Secretary for 
War and Knuckles who is the Master of My 
Horse, to purchase the property. Legal for- 
malities have been completed by my uncle 
whom I have created a Marquis. I want to 
assure you both, that my rank will not diminish 
in any way my affection for you or my loyalty 
to the United States of America. 

‘Believe me, 
“Your Loving Son 
“Letter Approved: LICHTENSTEIN. 
“Hector Brown—Master of Horse. 
“Mailucah Ormeannh—Minister of War.” 


There followed a post script in Magyar which, 
being interpreted, read: 

“Uncle will manage this investment for you. 
It will make good what you lost on marks. 
We return in a month.” 

“That’s a comfort,’ said Mrs. Schreitschz, 
wiping her eyes. 

“If they do return in a month,” 
Michael O’ Dwyer, grimly. 

To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 
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Mak, The Copper Eskimo 


(Concluded from page 13) 














nursing his sore arm. Running soon set the 


Quite aside from the fear of combat Kak was 
healthy blood coursing in his veins; his body 
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And here’s why these cham- 
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They wanted a shoe 
would give them the 
mum of ground-grip; 
and speed-——a shoe 
stand day after da 
ing, tearing wear. 

Keds are especially built to meet 
every one of these requirements. 

And the very same qualities that 
make Keds the standard shoes for 
tennis and all outdoor wear make 
them ideal for the gym floor. 
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reluctant to attack this poor caged animal. 

“Tf it only wasn’t so narrow there I could 
shove in and shove him out—Given a chance 
he’d split past me like the wind.” 

But it was narrow in the cave, much too 
narrow for any maneuver of that sort. 

“I’ve got to kill him and haul him out! I 
haven’t any choice,” cried the boy. 

Kak rushed forwaid withhis knife ready and 
his left arm thrown up in front guarding his 
face. When the beast reared and hurled itself 





| closed on the shielding wrist. 








——_ 





for a grasp of the enemy’s throat its long jaws 
With a gasp of 
pain the boy flung his arm wide wrenching the 
wolf’s head clear around, and at the same 
second stuck his blade deep into the side 
under its foreleg. Between the double shock 
of the twist and the blow his victim lost its 


| footing and fell to the ground with a heavy 


crash dragging the hunter down on top of him. 
For a moment Kak rolled amid a convulsed 
mass of feet and legs, then as the spasm ceased 
the vise grip on his arm relaxed, and the animal 
fell limp. Such narrow quarters had offered 
| no chance for a fair fight, it was lunge, grab or 


| be grabbed, and die. 
} ‘The boy scrambled to his knees, withdrew 


his knife, dragged the warm body out of the 
way, and with a shudder sprang from it into 
the extreme end of the crevasse. For five 
minutes he worked off his emotion by hacking 
snow like a mad man. It fell around and over 
him in showers hiding the bloody trail that 
oozed across the ice and the spatters from his 
wounded wrist of which, in his haste to get 
away, he took no heed. 

All at once the roof broke, came down like 
an avalanche, and the fresh air streamed in. 
Che boy stopped for a deep breath. He could 
grasp the ice edge with his fingers, but it was 
still too high for him to pull himself out. He 

| worked swiftly cutting blocks from the ceiling 

}and piling their fragments against the end of 
the crack; and all the time it seemed as if that 

| hidgous wolf behind were rearing over him 

figteyed and open-mouthed. 

® Kak was a pretty tired and unstryng lad 






M when finally he placed both hands 9 € 


crusted snow and drew himself into freed? 
How good the air 
tasted. How hearten 
ing was the vast hori- 
zonsweep! He ran to 
warm up for it had 
been searchingly cold 
down in the bottom of 
that deep ice pit. 
**Bhooo!”’ he shivered, 











tingled and his spirits rose. 

As soon as his nerves grew normal Kak’s 
point of view changed. He saw the hair- 
raising experience might: be turned into 
splendid adventure. 

“Why not have some honor out of this? 
the boy thought. So instead of dashing home 
all trembling and excited, he held himself 
down to a steady walk, stopped outside a min- 
ute to give old Sapsuk an apologetic little love 
pat, also for the sake of seeming casual, and 
then strode in. 

“Tve killed a wolf, dad,” he said. “It’s 
a thin poor thing but will help. See here.” 
And he threw his bloody knife on the floor by 
way of evidence. 

Guninana wasted no time on the weapon; 
one glance at his sleeve and mit set her bustling 
around for rude means of relief. ‘The others 
cried out in amazement, examined the knife, 
bombarded him with questions, laughed and 
clapped like children, quaked and marvelled; 
while Kak wallowed in praise and the show of 
his mother’s attentions. Okak was for going 
after the carcass at once;:but the hunter as- 
sured him the meat was safely cached, and 
burst into laughter at what he called a good 
joke—then he had to explain. Unable any 
longer to keep up his hero pose he told the 
whole story. 

It was an amazing story. Such ice forma- 
tions are more common in the Antarctic than 
the north. Everybody flocked over to see the 
crevasse and help bring the victim home. 
Taptuna skinned the wolf beautifully; and 
you may be sure the boy was very careful to 
pack his trophy next morning, when the parties 
separated each going their own way with per- 
fect understanding, and much calling of gay 
good-bys back and forth. 

Our friends were in high spirits. No one 
really minded the difficulties of rolling ridges 
and heavy travel. Guninana gloried in her 
son; Kak was triumphant; Taptuna seemed 
as proud of his new sled as Noashak, of 
her coat with red trimmings. And Okak 
had enough trade goods to make him a well- 
to-do man. 


” 





Their summer trip 
had prospered through 
strenuous labor and 
thrilling feats, and 
they all looked for- 
ward to their winter 
on the ice as a well 
earned holiday. 

THE END. 
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It soon became apparent that their visit was none too welcome. 


_he sky ( 


ZZ-Z-Z-Z! 
The electric buzzer to summon Dr. 
Phineas Wilmot’s boy, Bill 
Hardin, into that physician’s private 
office, sounded in the waiting-room. Bzz-zz- 
z-z!! Bzz-zz-z-zz!! The signal was repeated 
more insistently. 

But Bill never even looked up from the book 
on the table in front of him. His eyes fairly 
jumped across the printed lines, as he gripped 
the book more tightly and squirmed closer 
toward the edge of his chair. Twenty min- 
utes before he had ushered in the Doctor’s 
close friend, Prof. James Farwell. As that 
archeologist usually stayed for an hour’s talk, 
Bill had thought himself safe from interrup- 
tions from the inner room. Imaginary Indian 
war-whoops and rifle shots by his fiction hero 
were now echoing in his mind and drowning out 
the real sounds. 

The door marked “Private” swung open 
and Dr. Wilmot stood in the doorway. Al- 
though past middle age, of only medium 
height, and with a head which a casual observer 
would almost instantly classify as that of a 
scholar and thinker, his broad shoulders and 
compact build still suggested the power which 
had once made him the champion swimmer, 
crack wrestler, and one of the best ball players 
of his section of the country. The thick 
hair and shaggy eyebrows which had evi- 
dently been red in his younger days were 
now a sort of faded pink; but the clean- 
shaven, determined chin, slightly hooked nose, 
and ruddy complexion created an impression 
of vigor, while the steady light blue eyes 
which had played so important a part in 
making him an expert marksman were as 
keen as ever. 
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Indians began to pull up the ladders by which their apartments were entered. Children were called from their play. 
was a hurried exchange of words between Bearclaw and the town officials, and then one of them told Professor Farwell that they must leave 
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(Science Service, Washington, D. C.) 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


As they now fell on Bill, absorbed in his 
book, they twinkled mischievously. 

“Hey-O!! Boy!!!” Dr. Wilmot shouted 
with an explosive violence that almost shook 
the pictures on the wall. 

Bill jumped, nearly knocked over his chair, 
and stumbled to his feet with a blank look on 
his face. 

Speaking softly, Doctor Wilmot said, smil- 
ing, “Run over to Dr. Brown’s office and ask 
him to drop around here on his way home. 
Tell him I want to talk to him about taking 
over my practice for a few weeks while I take 
a little vacation.” 

“Yes, sir!” Bill replied and started to close 
the book, when Dr. Wilmot saw the title: 
“Adventures of Buffalo Bill.” 

“Yesterday it was detectives and now it is 
Indians,” mused the Doctor. Then, as if 
suddenly struck with a bright idea, he asked: 
“Want to go West and do some detective work 
among real Indians?” 

“Sure,” answered Bill, looking to read from 
his face whether he was joking or not. 

“How about it, Farwell,” Dr. Wilmot called 
to his friend in the next room, as he placed his 
hand affectionately on Bill’s shoulder and 
guided_him into the other’s presence. ‘‘ Have 
you a place in your exploring expedition for 
this youngstét? He is the young Rowan who 
carries all my messages to Garcia—except,” 
he added with a wink, “when he is too busy 
reading wild-west stories.” 

“We-e-e-ll,” answered the matter-of-fact 
Professor uncertainly. “We might make a 
place for him if you want to take him.” 

“Out in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona,” explained the Doctor to Bill, ‘there 
are the ruins of a lot of prehistoric Indian 


towns, built by the cliff-dwellers who were the 
forefathers of the Pueblo Indians living in the 
southwest to-day. Nobody knows how old 
these ancient buildings are. Professor Farwell 
is going out to northern Arizona to dig around 
in some of the ruins in hopes of solving the 
mystery, and wants our help.” 

“Hardly, that,” interrupted Professor Far- 
well. “There is no prospect that the mystery 
will be solved or that you can really help, but 
it is sometimes refreshing to have the view- 
point of an outsider, as it were.” 

“Oh, cheer up, Professor,” said Doctor 
Wilmot witha smile. “*Did youever notice how 
criminals in trying to hide a crime generally 
overlook something which gives them away. 
It is the same with this kind of thing. Nature 
always leaves a clue by which its mysteries may 
be solved, if we can just find the clue.” 

“Perhaps,” the Professor grunted skeptically. 

* All right,” said Doctor Wilmot. “ Bill, run 
on over and give that message to Dr. Brown, 
and when you come back I will go see your 
folks about letting you go with us.” 

Bill was gone in a flash. Out on the street, 
he didn’t even stop to glance at the organ- 
grinder with the monkey or the fight between 
the newsboys on the corner. His head was 
awhirl with prehistoric ruins, Indians, and the 
west. 

Two weeks later Doctor Wilmot and Bill 
stepped down from the train at Flagstaff, 
Arizona. Professor Farwell, who had gone on 
ahead a week earlier to secure supplies, auto- 
mobiles, and several Indians to guide the party 
and to do the work of digging among the ruins, 
met them at the station. Everything was all 
ready for the trip two hundred miles north into 
the country where the cliff-dwellers formerly 





There 


her 


lived, he said. Bill could hardly wait to see 
the outfit. 

But when he saw the Indians a look of dis- 
appointment crept over his face. There was 
nothing picturesque about them. Their fea 
tures were unmistakably Indian, but their 
clothes were white-men’s and 
their hair was close cropped. 

Dr. Wilmot noticed Bill’s expression and 
said with a chuckle: “Looks like all the live 
Indians are dead Indians. 
anything but the red men you read about 
probably know more about automobiles and 
radio than they do about feathers and war 
paint.” 

“Ves,” explained the “these 
Indians have been taught white-men’s ways in 
the reservation schools. But, you know, the 
Pueblo Indians are a harmless lot, anyway, as 
the cliff-dwellers probably were before them. 
They have for hundreds of years been peaceful 
farmers, sort of Quakers among Indians. I 
will admit, however, that these representatives 
do not know much about the ancient customs 
of their people. Fact is, I had a hard time 
finding an Indian that did and he was any- 
thing but anxious to go with us. Extra good 
pay finally tempted him, however. He is one 
of those who still cling to the old ways and he 


store clothes 


These fellows are 


Professor, 


¥,-hates the white man and the schools where the 


government sends his grandchildren from the 
bottom of his heart. But here he comes now— 
His name is Bearclaw and he is a member of 
the Spider clan of the Hopi Indians.” 


AS HE spoke, the old Indian came leisurely 

toward the party. He was dressed much 

like the others, except that he wore his hair 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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uck of (C.apoulade 


Illustrated by Gordon Stevenson 


T IS not to be doubted that Capoulade was unlucky. 
Still less is it to be doubted that he was a thief, a liar, 
and a scoundrel generally. To be a thief, a liar, and 
the rest of it was but to exercise the arts by which he 

had earned—ever since he could remember—a most precari- 
ous livelihood. But to be unlucky! What vice could more 
seriously trammel a man of his proclivities? It was too much. 
In the days of the old régime, when he had been as dirt 
beneath the feet of reputable folk, he had been unlucky, and 
seldom out of the clutches of the police. Now that all was 
so gloriously changed, and reputability laid low, the change 
had profited him nothing. He did not prosper. 

For example. He was in the sack of the Tuileries. He 
had brought thence, as his share of the loot, a suit of 
yellow brocade laced with gold, a pair of silk stockings, a pair 
of lacquered shoes with paste buckles, a wig, a gold-hilted 
sword worth fifty louis, and a 
purse containing close upon 
another fifty. He had ob 
tained these things from a 
gentleman who had no further 
use for them—having been 
shot in the defence of the main 
staircase. He had been at 
some pains to abstract them, 
but he dared for 
count himself lucky. 
were possessions to which no 
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one—in these enlightened days 
of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity—would question his right. 
He was premature in his self- 
congratulation. His cursed ill- 
luck must play upon his vanity, 
and he must trick himself out 
in these fripperies, in this livery 


of base servitude. As a con- 


sequence, he was beset that 
same night by a band of 
patriots, all breathing fire and 
dripping blood. They mis- 


took him for a cursed aristo- 
crat, and already they had 
taken down a lantern to hoist 
him in its place, when in his 
rage and despair, he revealed 
by his speech the error with 
which they insulted him. For 
in the matter of objugatory 
obscenity, Capoulade was the 
wonder and the envy of the 
Cour des Miracles. 

He escaped with his life, 
amid the laughter of the revo- 
lutionary mob. But the lovely 
suit of brocade was reduced to 
tatters, and the _ beautiful 
sword with its precious gold- 
hit and the purse of fifty 
Louis had vanished from his 
person. It was just his luck! 

Anon his singular eloquence 
won him a certain measure of 
recognition. He became a 
Jacobin, and accounted him- 
self at last on the highroad to 
fortune. But an ill-considered 
speech—the only one he ever 
made—destroyed his chances. 
and brought him within an ace 
of the guillotine, whereupon 
he fled from Paris. Following 
his ill-starred destiny, he found 
himself in January of the year 
’93—by the reckoning of 
slaves—penniless and shoeless 
in Thouars. It will be seen 
that he had not prospered on 
the journey. There 
little to steal in France in 
these days, and that little was 
guarded with a that 
seemed to Capoulade to be an 
outrage upon the principles of 
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Liberty by which he desired to order his life, like the good 
patriot that he was. 

He was befriended by Guignard, the kind-hearted mayor, and 
in exchange for bed and board and raiment and a trifle of 
wages, he was given employment in Guignard’s modest 
household. 

So as the “official”—‘oflicial” being the euphemism of 
“servant” in the vocabulary of the reign of Reason—Capou- 
lade fetched water, hewed groomed the _ herse, 
brushed the coat, and cleaned the boots of his brother citizen 
Guignard. It was intolerable, of course, that a man of his 
resources, that a man whom the Republic had made the 
equal of any in the land, should waste in this fashion the 
ious gift of Liberty that was the birthright of every 
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Frenchman. 
He cursed his luck steadily and volybly, and he cursed 
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They mistook him for a cursed aristocrat, and already they had taken down a lantern to hoist him in its 
place, when in rage and despair, he revealed by his speech the error with which they insulted him. For 
in the matter of objurgatory obscenity, Capoulade was the wonder and the envy of the Cour des Miracles 


his benefactor Guignard, whom he hated, firstly because 
Guignard humiliated him—a free-born citizen of the French Re- 
public, One and Indivisible—by setting him to discharge menial 
offices; secondly, because Guignard was father to as winsome 
a daughter of France as Capoulade had ever looked upon 
with the eyes of desire: Presuming upon the new-found 
equality which had effaced all those hateful distinctions 
between man that had marked the banished age of the despots, 
Capoulade had in the early days of his officialdom in the Guig- 
nard establishment presented himself as a suitor for the hand 
of the Citoyenne Mélanie. Guignard had replied with threats 
of physical injury, and he had done so in terms which marked 
him for one who was by no means abreast of the times, and 
appreciative of the glorious change that had been wrought. 
His words savored of incivisme, of aristocracy, of treason 
to the Republic and to Man. Yet Guignard was the Repub- 
lican Mayor of Thouars; he 
wore a tricolor scarf about the 
waist of his long black red- 
ingote, a tricolor tuft of plumes, 
and a tricolor cockade adorned 
his cocked hat. To impeach 
him were a serious matter—too 
serious for Capcu'ade, who had 
already been on the4point of 
sneezing into the National 
Basket through excessive zeal. 


APOULADE had learnt 

caution. He nursed his re- 
sentment, and his hatred of 
Guignard, and his longing for 
Guignard’s daughter—who ig- 
nored him in a manner almost 
contemptuous—and patiently 
awaited his hour. He grew 
servile to mask his feelings, 
and to insinuate himself into 
the heart of his employer’s 
confidence, and beinga masterly 
hyprocite he succeeded amaz- 
ingly, for the good Guignard 
was not astute. He. was not 
very long in making the dis 
covery that for all his tricolor 
scarf, plumes, cockade and 
Republican office,Guignard was 
at heart a Royalist; that his 
republicanism was no more 
than a pretence assumed that 
he might the better serve his 
royalist friends, the insurgents 
of Poitou and Brittany, the 
peasant-army of La Vendée. 

One of these fine days, he 
was sure, this traitorous Mayor 
of Thouars would carry in- 
discretion a step too far 
Then would be Capoulade’s 
chance to become a hero in 
the eyes of the Nation. Ay, 
and there would be pickings 
too—pickings that must in 
clude this nose-in-the-air Cito 
yenne Mélanie. 

Meanwhile he waited with 
patience that was inexhausti- 
ble, growing daily in the 
esteem of Guignard, who used 
him now with a somewhat 
reckless frankness, lured to it 
by Capoulade’s assumption of 
anti-Revolutionary sentiments. 

His chance came at last, 
early in May, a few days after 
General Quétineau had come 
to occupy Thouars with his 
army, making it his head- 
quarters for operations against 
the insurgents of La Vendée. 

It happened that Mayor 
Guignard was owed a con- 
siderable sum of money by a 
wine-merchant of Nantes, to 
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whom he had lately sold some property. He determined to 
set out to collect it. Further he determined to use the 
occasion to take his daughter to Nantes. to the home of his 
sister who resided there. He had yet a third purpose to serve— 
as you shall learn—which may have prompted this removal 
of Mélanie. He applied to General Quétineau for a safe- 
conduct that should enable him to travel unmolested by 
the troops with which the country was infested. 


HIS safe conduct he received, together with the advice that 
to avoid the Vendéans he had best go by way of Martigne, 
and cross the Loire at Challones. Thanking the general for 
one and the other, he set out in a little cart, accompanied by 





For a patriot there is no denying that the wine-merchant 
of Nantes had a delicacy in veiling his threats. Guignard 
trembled; Capoulade at his elbow nudged him warningly. 
He made his last objection. 

“You see, even here in Nantes, which, under the rule of 
the magnificent citizen Carrére is more Republican, they say, 
than Paris itself, it is impossible to obtain the full face value 
for an assignat. Give me another thousand livres to meet 
the discount, and... .” 

“A moment,” snapped the merchant. “Give me the name 
of any man who refuses an assignat at its full value. Give 
me his name, I say; or step,round/to the Préfecture with me, 
and name him there, and toX\yetrow we shall see him making 


The préfect in silence took up the bill, fingered it, considered it. Then 


his daughter Mélanie and official 
Capoulade, this rascal who by now 
had won his entire trust and con- 
fidence. 

Capoulade was downcast, and the separation from Mélanie 
was rendered the more painful to him by Mélanie’s appar- 
ent unconsciousness of his existence. 

His spirits revived alittle at the wine-merchant’s in the newly 
named Rue de la Republique, when Guignard made trouble 
upon being tendered payment in assignats of the Republic. 

“What's this?” quoth the mayor of Thouars in a rage, as 
he fingered contemptuously the bundle of papers that stood 
for the five thousand livres owing to him. 

“The currency of the nation,” answered the wine-merchant, 
truculently. “Every bill bears the sacred imprint of the 
Republic, One and Indivisible. Dare you refuse it?” And 
his little black eyes held a death-challenge. 

Guignard thrust back his cocked hat, and scratched his 
head in perplexity. 

“You see,” he explained, “in that pestilent part of the 
country in which I have the misfortune to reside, the light 
of Reason has not yet irradiated the minds and hearts of 
Frenchmen. It will come in time, my brother, for it is not 
in the power of Nature to withstand a change so glorious. 
But in the meanwhile I am likely to starve if I am to depend 
upon what this paper will buy me.” 

“Paper!” roared the merchant. “Dare you call this paper?” 
And with his fist he pinned the swab of soiled notes to the 
counter. 

“T mean—that to the—ah—unenlightened,” stammered 
the unfortunate mayor, “it—it looks like paper.” 

“Then enlighten them,” said the merchant, “bear the 
sacred torch of reason among them, and he who refuses to 
be enlightened—to the guillotine with him! You will soon 
see with what alacrity this money will become current in 
Thouars.” 
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faces through the little window of the guillotine.’”’ Then he 
changed his tone, and made an appeal to Capoulade “Eh, 
you, l’ami!”’ he called, to draw his attention. ‘You look an 
honest man.” Capoulade recognized this for a famous lie, 
and wondered what it might portend. ‘Tell me now, would 
you not count yourself richer by money sanctified by the 
Convention, bearing the emblem of the Republic, the image 
of the Goddess of Reason herself, the symbol of Universal 
Brotherhood, than by base coin defiled by the portrait of 
the late despot, disfigured by a head which the nation in her 
wisdom has shorn away, the head of a man guilty of the 
infamous crime of incivism? To proffer such a coin is in 
itself to profess a treason against the Rule of Liberty. Ah, 
sacred name of a name! You agree with me. You are a 
good patriot!” 

Capoulade accepted modestly the honor thrust upon 
him, and gave every reason to the fierce wine-merchant. 


T WAS enough. Guignard perceived that one more refusal 
on his part, and this truculent fellow would do by him 
what he advised him to do by others in like case. Moreover, 
Guignard made the best of it—money in this form had the 
advantage of being extremely portable; and, now that he 
came to think of it, he reflected that there would be a certain 
satisfaction in hectoring patriots into accepting it as legal tender. 
So he pocketed the bills without further comment, gave the 
wine-merchant his receipt, and in company with his faithful 
Capoulade—who felt himself the richer by considerable 
information—he departed. 
They took a meal together at an inn, whereafter Guignard 
disappeared for best part of an hour into a room which he 
hired, and Capoulade had little doubt that he was spending 
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the time in so bestowing the assignats as to defy the search 
of any brigands upon whom they might chance on their 
return journey. On his return, he called for his cart, and 
paid the reckoning with an assignat for fifty livres, by way 
of experiment. The taverner was so ill-advised as to look 
reluctant and disdainful. A refusal—or perhaps a suggestion 
of discount—obviously trembled on his lips. But it was 
anticipated by Capoulade. 

“You would scarcely believe me, citizen-host,” said he, his 
lean, wolfish face wearing a doleful look, “but there are men 
in France so abandoned, so lost to all sense of duty to Mother 
Nation, that they demur at accepting the paper of the Re- 
public. I knew of one,’”’ he added thoughtfully, “who was 





he considered 
Capoulade. Truly the préfect was a formidable-looking ruffian, and the little rogue felt his anger 
leaving him, and a chill creeping over him, under the sluggish regard of that blood-shot eye 


guillotined last week in Thouars for 
refusing to accept an assignat for 
more than seventy-five per cent of its 
face value.” 

The vintner’s eyes considered the speaker and appraised 
his rascally mettle. 

“They did well,” he agreed quickly. ‘Do not suppose 
that I am one of those, citizen. I considered the assignat 
attentively to assure myself that it is genuine. There is so 
much forgery nowadays. .” He shrugged to complete 
the sentence, and counted out the change in full, without a 
murmur. 

Guignard was at pains to control his laughter, to preserve 
rigidity in the lines of his lips. Later, as they rattled out of 
the city in the mayor’s little cart, he commended the shrewd- 
ness of Capoulade. He patted his shoulder affectionately. 

“You did famously, mon vieux,” said he. “My faith, but 
there will be some maledictions uttered by the patriots of 
Thouars—under their breath, Capoulade, eh?” And he 
laughed his jovial laugh, whilst Capoulade grinned cynically. 

“Leave it to me, mon patron,” said he, ‘‘and I’ll show you 
how to skin these breechless sons 0: dogs.” 

It was on the morrow that their adventure befell them. 
In the afternoon they reached Bressuire—the stronghold of 
the Vendéans. From this it will be seen that, in returning 
home, Guignard had chosen the longest way round. Cap- 
oulade was entirely in his confidence as to the reason, and 
laughed his close-lipped laugh when a surge of royalist peas- 
ants, with the white cross in their round hats, surrounded 
the cart and declared them prisoners, being attracted by 
the mayor’s tricolor sash and plumes. 

Guignard made a brief speech, in which he declared that 
appearances notwithstanding he was as much for God and 
King as any of them. To this his peroration was a brief 
demand to be taken instantly before M. de Charette, the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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N a log house at St. Joseph, Missouri, on April 3, 1860, 
half a dozen men were gathered around a rough pine 
table. At the head of the table stood a tall, dignified, 
grey-haired man attired in close-fitting grey trousers 

and frock coat, white, frilled shirt with a rolling, turn-down 
collar and a flowing black bow tie. Upon his head rested 
a tall “stovepipe” hat. 

In that frontier settlement the initiated would have guessed 
two things—that the tall man was a prominent citizen of 
St. Joseph and that only a gala occasion of some kind would 
have induced him to abandon the every-day rough and ready 
garb of men who are holding down an outpost of civiliza- 
tion. 

Both guesses would have hit the bull’s-eye. William 
Majors was local manager of Russell, Majors and Waddell, 
whose name adorned the crude sign over the door of the log 
house. The firm operated a string of stage coaches and wagon 
trains across the western plains and the Rocky Mountains to 
California, 2000 miles away. The railroad from the East 
ended at St. Joseph and those desiring to reach the gold fields 
and fertile lands of the Pacific coast faced a weary trail of 
many weeks through what now is Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Utah and so over the mountains to the Far West. Every foot 
of the way was beset with dangers, mostly from the Indians 
through whose country the trail led. It was Russell, Majors 
and Waddell who made that trail as safe as was humanly 
possible, who kept in touch with weather conditions and the 
temper of the redskins and whose men piloted the coaches 
and wagon trains across the wilderness. Indeed William 
Majors was an important personage in St. Joseph. 

On this day Russell, Majors and Waddell were inaugurating 
a service that was destined to go down in American history— 
the famous Pony Express. Under conditions up to that time 


His insatiable appetite for knowledge of the trail led him to ride with the men who scouted ahead of the train. 


By Merlin Moore Taylor 


Illustrated by M. de V. Lee 


the mail between the East and West Coasts was months on 
the way. It had become important that this time should be 
cut. It was up to Russell, Majors and Waddell, who held the 
contract to carry the mails west from St. Joseph. Majors 
was equal to the job. 

Hundreds of fleet horses were purchased and distributed in 
strongly barricaded corrals every ten or fifteen miles along 
the trail to California, in charge of two or three men. From 
among the most skillful plainsmen, scouts and Indian fighters 
men had been chosen to ride these animals. Each man was 
assigned a stretch of the road, long or short according to the 
kind of country over which he had to travel, but averaging 
about sixty miles. 

Receiving the mail pouch, containing no more than ten 
pounds of letters, each rider was expected to gallop away 
to the next relay station and there turn it over to the next 
rider. At every corral he leaped from his horse, pouch in 
hand, sprang upon the back of another, already saddled and in 
waiting, and was off as hard as he could go. There was no 
time for more than “Hello” and “Good-bye” or perhaps a 
brief warning that the Indians were active if the schedule of 
nine days between St. Joseph and the western coast was to be 
maintained. Night and day, rain or shine, the mails must go 
through as near on time as possible. 

The men who had gathered with Majors in his office on 
this day—keen-eyed, lithe, muscular veterans of the plains— 
were there to determine which of them should have the honor 
of carrying the first pouch on the first relay of the record- 
breaking run to the West. 

Majors took off his high hat and set it upon the table upside 
down. 

“Boys,” 
undertaking this day. Our government has entrus 
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he said solemnly, “it is a great thing we are 
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the safe conduct and delivery of its mails. I need not dwell 
with you upon the sacredness of the trust placed in your hands. 
I have only this to say to you: Come weal, come woe, the mail 
must go through. I could pick one of your number to make 
the first ride, but I prefer to leave it to chance. In my hat I 
am placing a slip of paper for each of you. Upon one I have 
marked a cross in pencil. He who draws the cross shall 
carry the first pouch. Draw!” 

Eagerly they crowded around him and drew. 

“T’ve got it,” yelled Johnny Frye and cut loose in a war 
dance for joy. His fellows broke it up to shake his hand and 
wish him luck in spite of their own disappointment. Chance 
had decreed that without any great effort on his own part 
Johnny Frye’s name should automatically be written upon the 
history of our country and his face and figure perpetuated in 
stone on the spot from which he started his ride that day. 
The names of the others are remembered only as they carved 
out their own careers thereafter. 

“Now for the horse that shall bear you,” said Majors. 
“You shall have your pick from the corral. William!” 


ROM the corner where he had been an interested spectator 
a sturdy boy of sixteen detached himself and approached 
his employer. His blue eyes glowed withexcitement. Through 
his veins the blood was racing madly with the thrill of knowing 
that he had a part, small as it was, in this great day. William 
Saunders was only a hostler among the many hostlers for 
Russell, Majors and Waddell but he held his head high. 
He had been designated to take charge of the mounts reserved 
for the riders of the Pony Express between St. Joseph and the 
first relay station on the long trail westward. 
“William, take Johnny Frye to the corral and let him look 


over the ponies,”’ ordered Majors. ‘You will see that the one 





That they offered no objections was proof enough that the boy had earned their 
respect as a plainsman and fighter 
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he chooses is properly groomed, saddled and bridled and is on 
hand at the railroad station when the train from the East 
arrives.” 


ROUDLY the boy conducted the honored rider out of the 
log house to the corral, basking in the glory that reflected 
upon him as word flashed swiftly through the frontier trading 
post that Frye had been chosen and their progress was inter- 
rupted time and again that congratulations might be showered 
upon him. 

Frye looked over the ponies with a shrewdly appraising 
eye. 

““Good hosses, them,’ 
he voiced his opinion. 
“Ary one of them suits 
me but I should like to 
have the best.” 

“Then,” said William 
Saunders quickly, “you 
will take that bay over 
there inthe corner. I’ve 
ridden them all and he’s 
my favorite. I should 
like to see you pick him. 
Please, Mr. Frye. I 
know horses and there 
isn’t a better pony in the 
settlement.” 

Frye nodded solemnly. 
The boy’s father had been 
a splendid judge of horse- 
flesh and William himself, 
young as he was, already 
had a reputation as a 
horseman and rider. 

“The bay it is, lad,” 
Frye agreed. “I'll rope 
him and we'll slick him 
down between us, see that 
he is fed and watered and 
you shall ride him to the 
station for me.” 

Long before the train 
from the East, drawn by 
a queer, wood-burning 
locomotive with a bell- 
mouthed funnel, was due, 
woman and 
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ceremonies preceding 
Johnny Frye’s departure. 
There were several 
speeches, everybody shook 
Frye’s hand a last time, 
then they settled down to 
await the train. 


At a spot where the 
baggage and mail car 


usually came to a stop 


William Saunders stood 
holding the bay pony. 


On the ground nearby lay 
Frye’s saddle. The rider 
himself, in new flannel 
shirt, buckskin trousers, 
high boots and_ wide- 
brimmed hat, caressed 
the pony’s nose, making friends with the animal. 

Far down the shining twin rails of steel sounded the piercing 
whistle of the locomotive. Frye seized his saddle, clapped it 
upon the pony’s back, cinched it with quick, deft motions, 
saw that the bridle was in place, his rifle in its holster and pis- 
tols in his belt, and sprang into the saddle just as the train 
came in. 

From the train the pouch for California was tossed out. 
Willing hands caught it in mid-air, transferred it to Frye. 

“T bid you Godspeed in this your first journey and now I 
say ‘Go,’”’ yelled Jeff Thompson, mayor of St. Joseph, and 
brought the broad palm of his hand down smartly upon the 
bay pony’s flank. 

As if he had been shot from a gun the animal sprang away, 
raced down a lane between the spectators and galloped for 
the big scow that waited at the bank of the Missouri River to 
ferry man and pony across. 

For a moment William Saunders stared after them, his eyes 
wide-opened, his blood tingling with the thrill of the occasion, 
then, with two-score other youngsters at his heels, he raced 
for the top of a big bluff at the edge of the river that he might 
keep them in sight as long as possible after they had reached 
the sandy, brush-covered stretch on the other side of the river. 

From the top of that same-bluff in the days that followed 
he kept frequent watch with the spyglass that was one 
of his cherished possessions. Incidentally, it was he who 
first spied the rider bringing the first pouch of mail from 
the west and ran through the streets shouting the news aloud 
so that when the scow touched the near bank the Pony 
Express rider found himself the center of a celebration that 


pride and joy. 
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was eclipsed only by that which had sent Johnny Frye on his 
way. 

To the boy the slogan: “The mail must go through” had 
become the thing upon which his daily life was based. His 
part, small cog that it was in a big machine, was as important 
to him as if upon his shoulders alone rested entire responsi- 
bility for seeing that the mail did go through. His job was to 
see that the Express ponies were kept in condition for their 
arduous work and he watched and tended them with a care 
and solicitude that became a sort of joke in the settlement. 
The people themselves faced many hardships and privations 
and found it necessary. to work long and hard to live. It 
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“Tell Mr. Bartigan I said someone else would have to check the supplies and that I have gone to take the mail 
through,” was the reply, and William rode off into the darkness. 
Unauthorized though it be, he was riding a Pony Express relay and the mail was going through 


amused them to see William giving the beasts in his charge 
attentions they themselves scarcely found time to give their 
children. 

“The mail must go through,” William was accustomed to 
assert stoutly. ‘How is it going to do that, tell me, if I 
don’t see that the ponies are always fit?” 


O HE continued to fill his job to the very best of his ability. 
His idea of what that job consisted of probably included a 
great deal more than his employer, Mr. Majors, would have 
insisted upon but that he appreciated the boy’s devotion to 
it was shown by the fact that he raised his wages. 

The exact hour of the arrival of the pouch from the west 
was always a matter of speculation. Any one of a hundred 
things might interrupt its continuous progress from the coast. 
But from the earliest possible moment when it might arrive 
William was on the watch for it. Until it was in the hands of 
the clerk who would take it from the express rider and receipt 
for it, the boy knew neither rest nor sleep. Night or day, it 
made no difference, he was on hand to greet the rider, to awak- 
en the clerk if need be or to poke his head through the door of 
Mr. Major’s office and sing out: ‘The mail has come through, 
sir. 

Then he took the pony in charge, cooled him down, blank- 
eted him if the weather was severe, fed and watered him and 
examined him for any wound or injury that needed attention. 

The riders, depending for their very lives upon those ponies, 
repaid him with the stories of their adventures, passed on to 
him their knowledge of the plains and Indians and woodcraft 


_ until the boy became a walking storehouse of frontier lore. 


Within the boy’s breast there was a fierce 
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In time the youngster went to his employer with the thing 
closest to his heart. 

“‘T want to be a Pony Express rider, sir,’”’ he said. 

Mr. Majors did not laugh, as William had half-feared he 
would. Instead he patted the boy on his shoulder. 

“You’re a bit young yet, lad,” he said kindly. 

“You gave a job as rider to Willie Cody (afterwards the 
famous Buffalo Bill),” pointed out the boy. ‘‘He’s only a 
year older than I am.” 

“True, but he had been across the plains, had fought 
Indians, was more experienced in every way,” was the reply. 
“Still, you’ve been a good boy, attended to your duties faith- 
fully, helped to make the 
Pony Express successful. 
I want to help you along 
and merely raising your 
wages again won’t do 
that. I'll tell you what 
I'll do. Tl put you in 
charge of one of the 
wagons that carries sup- 
plies to the relay stations. 
That will give you trail 
experience and it’ll give 
you fighting experience, 
too. The redskins have 
been active lately and 
scarcely a wagon train has 
come through without a 
brush with them. Will 
that do for the present? 
In a year or so, if you 
make good, I'll give youa 
riding job.” 


ITH that William 

was forced to be 
content. Once he made 
the long trek by wagon- 
train to California and 
back again, with hardly a 
rest between. There were 
encounters with hostile 
Indians aplenty, both 
coming and going, and 
the boy proved a cool, 
clear-headed fighter. But 
still he was denied his 
dearest wish. 

“Make one more trip 
with supplies and we 
shall see,” he was told 
and cheerfully he set 
about doing it. 

Already there was a 
hint of winter in the air. 
The stream of pioneers, 
westward bound, had 
stopped until spring again 
made the hardships of life 
in a prairie schooner more 
bearable for woimen and 
children. Only those to 
whom emergency called 
now rode out of St. 
Joseph with their faces 
turned toward _ the 
golden coast of ‘Califor- 
nia—they and the Pony Express riders. 

Winter and summer, the mails must go through, and in 
their lonely posts at remount and relay stations the men who 
looked after the ponies must be fed. Already those on the 
far side of the mountains had received their supplies from a 
wagon train which had been gone for several weeks. Remained 
only to supply the posts closer to St. Joseph. A compact, 
swiftly-moving train of twenty wagons, drawn by mules and 
manned by hardy, veteran fighting men, left the settlement 
and with it rode William Saunders. His duty was to check 
the supplies as they were dealt out, to keep the records for 
Russell, Majors and Waddell. 

When on the move he was free to do what he pleased. His 
insatiable appetite for knowledge of the trail led him to ride 
with the men who scouted ahead of the train. That they 
offered no objections was proof enough that the boy had earned 
their respect as a plainsman and fighter. 

Three days out of St. Joseph and a hundred miles to the 
west, a lone rider overtook and passed them at a gallop with 
a wave of the hand by way of greeting. It was the Pony 
Express rider carrying the mail from the East on the second 
relay west. Five miles ahead lay a remount corral, ten miles 
beyond it the relay station where the pouch would be turned 
over to the man who would ride the third lap. 

“‘There’s snow a-comin’,” said Big Jim Bartigan, leader of 
the supply train, sniffing the air. ‘We'll try and make the 
relay station afore night.” 

The first hint that something was amiss reached them at 
the remount station. The corral stood empty, its gate open. 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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OLKS say the papers all over 

the country wrote me and 

Mr. Garretson up as a couple 

of dare-devils; and I saw it 

in one of them myself, printed away 
back in Chicago. I showed it to Mr. 
Garretson. He laughed of course, the 
same as I did, because except that this was real busi- 
ness, there wasn’t anything we did that he and I haven't 
done lots of times just for fun; except that part about the 
sheepshank and the ledge, which I might have guessed at 
from what I knew, but had never seen really used before. 
Funny as it was, though, we didn’t like what the papers said 
about us, because we are not like blood-and-thunder movie 
heroes at all, and don’t set up to be amateur detectives either. 

We didn’t even set out after the bank robbers. They just 
butted in on the start of one of our regular hikes, and all we 
did was to change our plans, and go the way they went, with 
some sort of an idea we might do something, and as it turned 
out, we did. And I’m not entitled to any credit at all, for 
Mr. Garretson did the whole thing, except sneaking the saddle 
bag out of their camp, and that was just fun, rather than a 
bold bit of daring, as that Chicago paper put it. And not any 
of the papers told it the way it really happened. They just 
picked out two or three things that would make some wild 
headlines, the way they always do, and left out everything 
else, so that the whole story was lop-sided, and not like the 
way it was at all. 

All the same it was pretty exciting, and the most fun I’ve 
ever had since I became a scout. I don’t know just how much 
of a scout Iam. I’m registered, all right, but I don’t belong 
to any troop, because living away off on a ranch in the moun- 
tains in Colorado the way I do, there isn’t any troop to belong 
to. There are two or three other boys at our school, but we 
live a long ways from each other, and until this happened, I 
never could get them interested in scouting. They said it was 
sissy stuff. 

I used to think so, too, until I got to know Mr. Garretson. 
He comes out every summer to Spruce Point, which is a little 
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summer resort on Cougar Creek, the other side of the ridge 
from our ranch. He’s a high school teacher back in Ohio, 
but he just loves mountains—climbing, mostly, but hunting 
and ‘fishing, too, and then he knows more about birds and 
trees and rocks and bugs than any man you ever saw. He 
doesn’t rent a cottage either—just brings along a tent, and 
fixes up his bed on the ground, and does his cooking over an 
open fire. But he’s got his own particular wrinkle for doing 
everything, and his camp is mighty handy, and as neat as 
a pin. ; 

We get quite a bit of our living selling things to the Spruce 
Point people summers—vegetables, and milk, and things—and 
delivering it is my job. It’s about four miles from our place 
to Spruce Point if you go around the end of the ridge by road, 
but it isn’t much more than a mile if you take the trail across, 
and mostly down hill going over—when there’s a load to 
carry—and coming back without one it doesn’t make much 
difference whether it’s steep or not—that is if one likes tramp- 
ing ’round the way Ido. And with my pack sack and a couple 
of baskets I can take quite a load. 

And that was the way I first got acquainted with Mr. 
Garretson, one day about three years ago. He asked me about 
getting some fresh eggs, and then he wanted to know the 
name of a little bird that was fluttering around some weeds 
eating the seeds. Gosh, I didn’t know, but I told him I 
thought it was some kind of a sparrow. He said it wasn’t a 
sparrow, and two or three days later he brought me a little 
book, and showed me a picture of that same bird, and it was 
a pine siskin. 

There were a lot more bird pictures in that book (that 
was about all there was in it) and I got interested, and he lent 
it tome. And after that he got te talking to me about scout- 
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ing. I had to do most of my scout 
work in the summer-time when he was 
around, because a fellow won’t usually 
do much when he is working alone, no 
matter how much he is interested. 
And I don’t see such a whole lot of 
Mr. Garretson even in the summer- 

time, either, except when I go over with the milk. 

When a fellow gets to be twelve or fourteen, there’s always 
a whole lot of chores to do around a ranch, with wood to 
bring in, and some of the milking, and helping with the 
hay, and tramping over the ridge and back every day. 
Dad doesn’t work me hard, but he says every fellow has 


to learn to work, as well as go to school, and I guess he is 
right about it. 


UT Mr. Garretson came up one night and had a long talk 

with him, and ever since then I can usually get off one 
or two days a week, if I want to go off somewhere with Mr. 
Garretson; and if we want to go for longer than that, he comes 
up and helps around the place—says it helps get him hard- 
ened up for a good hike, and he won’t ever take any pay 
for it. Sometimes he helps with the hay, and sometimes 
helps get up the winter’s wood; and I heard him tell Dad 
that having me to take him around was pay enough. 

Once we went up Mt. Evans. Say, that was some hike— 
thirty-five miles each way, and fourteen thousand feet up in 
the air. But I'll tell about that some other time. The point 
is that in two or three summers we have tramped over pretty 
near all the country within six or seven miles of Spruce Point, 
and there’s a whole lot of it, turned up on edge the way most 
of it is. We know all the springs, and big rocks, and caves, 
and beaver dams, and best of all is our own private meeting- 
place, which we call ‘Robbers’ Roost,” though we never 
expected there would ever be any robbers around there. 

That’s the place where this story really begins. It’s a sort 
of cave, made by a big flat rock turned up on edge, and 
resting against a big round one, with an entrance at each end, 
sort of hidden by smaller rocks and brush. It’s big enough 





Right there was where Mr. Garretson got to work. Just as I started to work away, 
he just naturally strolled into their camp from up the road, as pleasant as you please 
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to sleep in, and there are some fine 
hiding places inside, and we keep some 
supplies there, and usually start from 
there on our long hikes. It’s just 
where the road around the ridge from 
our ranch joins the road up Cougar 
Creek from Spruce Point. 

Both of these roads come up from 
Kelso, which is a town twenty miles 
away right at the edge of the foot- 
hills, but the road from our ranch is 
a long way ’round, and so rough that 
hardly anybody ever uses it. There 
are some other roundabout roads 
from down on the prairie that run 
into it, too. And just opposite Rob- 
bers’ Roost, which is up a steep 
side-hill about twenty feet above the 
road, there’s an old, old rough 
mountain road, that goes over a steep 
ridge and down into Cub Creek, and 
then wanders off over the high hills, 
and the Divide. There used to be 
some mines up there once, but 
nobody ever goes over it now, except 
campers, and Mr. Garretson and I 
had never followed it further than 
Cub Creek: And just a little bit 
down the Spruce Point road there are 
some tumbled down old log buildings, 
where the old stage station used to be 
in the mining days, all of them ruins 
but one, which is still in pretty good 
shape, though I’ve never been in it, 
for there’s a heavy door, which I 
never saw open. 


ELL, last summer Mr. Garret- 

son and I planned to take a 
long hike up that old road right after 
haying. He had a map, and it showed 
the road all the way up to the range. 
Right at the foot of the range it 
showed a box valley, away down 
below the road, and just at the head 
of the valley there was a waterfall, 
and above the waterfall the road came 
down off a big, sort of flat mountain 
into a gorge, and then started on up 
over the range again at what is called 
Indian Pass. And the valley was 
marked Lost Park on the map. 

Mr. Garretson said he had met an 
old-timer in Denver who said there 
was some wonderful fishing there. 
So we began to get our stuff together, 
and planned to meet at Robbers’ 
Roost one Wednesday night. Dad 
was going to Kelso that day, and was 
going to bring me some new flies, and 
I was going to start just as soon as he 
got back, and then Mr. Garretson and 
I were going to get an early start 
from the Roost the next morning. 

It rained most of that afternoon, 
and Dad didn’t get back till along about four o’clock. He 
looked pretty solemn, and he and mother had a long talk. 
And when I came in after finishing up my last chores, he told 
me the bank had been robbed. Dad pretty near saw it, too. 
He had cashed his check, and was in the grocery store across 
the street, when a couple of men—city men Dad said they 
looked like—drove up to the bank in a big car and went in. 
In two or three minutes they came out in a hurry, jumped 
in the car and drove off toward the south, on the road that 
leads right along the edge of the foothills, with branches every 
little ways up canyons or off onto the prairie. You can start 
for most anywhere on that road. 

Dad said that in spite of their city clothes the two men 
somehow looked like cowpunchers, and one of them had a 
sort of stiff walk, as if he were used to riding. Well, in a 
minute or two somebody came running out of the bank yelling 
about the hold-up, and right then it began raining hard; and 
that meant that on the road the two men had taken there 
wouldn’t be any tracks left at all. And it was a good quarter 
of an hour after that before anybody took out after them, 
and then they didn’t discover anything. 

Well, Dad said he didn’t see why the hold-up should spoil my 
trip, so I hot-footed it over to the Roost to tell Mr. Garretson. 
l came in the back way, just as I always do, and chattered 
like a squirrel to let him know who it was. That’s our signal 
—one of them. And then I saw him squatted down by the 
front entrance peeking out through the rocks and bushes, with 
one hand behind him motioning me to keep quiet and to come 
along. When I looked over his shoulder, over across the road, 
and above it, there was a man hiding in some spruces with 
some horses. No one could have seen him from the road, but 
from where we were you could look right down on him. 
Pretty soon I saw that one of the horses was packed, and that 
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[ took my pack over. It isn’t much of a stunt, when there’s a knot in the rope every fool 


there were three saddle horses besides. And the man was a 
sort of round-shouldered runty chap, with a kind of squint, 
as if the sun was in his eyes. 

“He seems to be hiding and waiting for somebody,’ 
pered Mr. Garretson. “I wonder what for?” 


whis- 


F COURSE I could have pretty near guessed, but before 
I had a chance to we heard an automobile engine hum- 
ming up the road, and along came a big car and stopped short 
right in front of us. The man who was hiding came down to 
them and I heard him say something like “all right,” and 
“awful late,” and the two in the car did some explaining about 
bad roads. And all the time they were changing their clothes, 
and then one of them got out rigged just like any ordinary 
mountain man, and carrying a saddle bag he seemed to be 
mighty careful of. The other one drove the car on down to 
the old buildings I was telling about, unlocked the door of the 
good one and drove the car in. Then he locked up again and 
began to rub out the tracks he had made by sprinkling gravel 
and stuff around, though there didn’t seem to be any tracks to 
speak of. He’d got on rough clothes too. He walked along 
to the other two, and all three of them mounted and went on 
up the old mine road leading the pack-horse. 

I waited till they were out of sight around a bend, and 
then I told Mr. Garretson about the bank. 

‘So, that’s it,” he said. “I’ve been wondering about this 
for two days. I just happened to find that somebody was 
using that old building for a garage, and was taking some 
pains to see that there were no tracks, and that the car came 
and went in the night. It didn’t come up through Spruce 
Point either, which would have been the natural way, but 
came that long way round, which looked sort of funny. Well, 
let’s lead up and start on after them.” 
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“Why, what can we do?” I said. 
“They’d just eat us alive.” 

‘Not necessarily,” he said, begin- 
ning to sort things out of his pack. 
“Pack her light, Bud,” he went on, 
“and mostly grub. Not necessarily. 
They’re just campers, aren’t they, to 
look at them? Well,soarewe. We 
can look just as innocent as they do. 
And we needn’t meet them at all. 
They'll be looking behind, mostly. 
One good way to trail a fellow is to 
keep ahead of him.” 

“Smart chance,” said I, “with them 
on horseback.” 

“Well, they won’t go far tonight. 
It’s most seven, and it’ll soon be 
dark. Then they’ve had a hard day 
and the road is so rough that we can 
go almost as fast as they can, and I'll 
bet we know the country better than 
they do, for a ways, anyhow. Let’s 
go.” 

He had both packs fixed by that 
time, with a lot of the grub and the 
cooking things left out, and only one 
blanket apiece. But he had stuffed 
in a lot of grass so that they looked 


heavy. I didn’t like the look of 
things at all and said so. 
“Well, we’ve got to go light, if we 


are going to make any time. If we 
can’t do anything, we can come back. 
And if we do get something done 
we'll be in a hurry Come on.” 


E DIDN’T start up the old road 

after them, but headed up a 
steep draw a little beyond, where there 
was a Cattle trail clear up to the top of 
the ridge. We had used it often. It 
was stiff climbing, but it was in thick 
timber all the way and saved a long 
distance, for the road was all switch- 
backs. 

And we hustled. Mr. Garretson 
went first, because he had his flash- 
light, but he was careful to keep it 
pointed toward the ground. Up on 
top of the ridge we found their tracks 
in a muddy place where our trail 
came into the road. From there on 
the road swung off on an easy grade 
for pretty nearly a mile, and then 
swung back again, but the trail went 
almost straight down through another 
draw, and we ran most of the way. 

The moon had come out and enough 
light came through the _ spruce 
branches here and there for us to see 
by. Just before we struck the road 
again we dropped behind a clump of 
trees and stopped to listen. Up the 
road we heard a horseshoe click 
against a stone, and then they came 
in sight. Just before they got to us one of them dropped off 
his horse and turned into a little gully across the road from 
us, between two big rocks. We knew that place. There was 
quite a grassy place in there, sort of like a deep bowl with 
big ledges all around it, and a little pool of water. After a bit 
the man came out again and beckoned the rest to follow. 

“T wonder if they’re going into camp, or have just stopped 
for a rest,’’ said Mr. Garretson. “‘Let’s go see.” 

So we left our packs behind the trees, and sneaked across 
the road. And then westalked them. It wasn’t hard because 
we had played stalking each other right in that very place 
nearly all day only a week before, and we knew every bump 
and corner on those ledges. There was a nice juniper bush 
growing just so we could look right down into the bowl from 
behind it, and we saw them sitting around a little fire with 
a coffee-pot on it, and one of them was putting something 
into a frying-pan. But they hadn’t got out any bed-rolls or 
blankets, so we nudged each other and beat it. 

“They wont stay there long,” said Mr. Garretson. “Clever 
outfit, they are—look just like a prospecting party, with those 
picks and shovels roped on that pack. And everybody will be 
looking for a couple of city men in an automobile.” 

“Everybody but you and me,” said I. “But what’s the 
idea of our starting on ahead in such a rush? Why not go on 
back and telephone to Kelso?” 

“Well, by the time anybody got here there’s no telling 
where this crowd would have got to. And the next point is, 
they’ve got to go straight on ahead for awhile, anyway. As 





_ long as we keep ahead we can’t lose them, for if the road should 


happen to fork we can hide and see. which way they go. 

They’re out for a long trail, probably over into Utah, or 

Wyoming, or to some hide-out they’ve got in the hills. We 
(Continued on page 43) 
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The Mountain Man 


A Story of the American Revolution 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


ILENT Scot strained uselessly at the rope binding his 
wrists behind his back and swallowed the gorge of 
humiliation which, despite his philosophy, would rise 
every now and again, like an undigested potato. 

A few hours ago he had been on his way from Bunyan’s- 
Town on the Pennsylvanian frontier to join his father and 
mother and younger brothers in the Carolinian mountains. 
In deerskin clothes, cap and moccasins, with long-barreled 
rifle, carved powder-horn and leathern shot-pouch, he had 
slipped noiselessly along, the freest—and, he had believed, 
the wariest—lad in the forest. To be sure, he had veered 
rather far eastward, even to the ford of the Brandywine 
River; but he had done so purposely. There was a man 
at the ford whom he greatly admired. This man had 
visited Bunyan’s-Town a few 
years before and had given 
him praise and a bit of silver 
for excelling all the other 
boys as a runner, jumper and 
marksman. Silent Scot had 
not expected to speak with 
this man, who would be 
much too busy at present for 
friendly chat. No: he had 
only meant to hide among 
the trees until he caught a 
glimpse of him—of George 
Washington in the uniform 
of an American general. 

And now look what had 
happened to him! He had 
walked right into the camp of 
a British outpost. To think 
¢ghat such a disgrace should 
overtake him, Andrew Mac- 
Phail, whom the English and 
German Quakers in Bun- 
yan’s-Town called “Silent 
Scot” because he could go 
through the forest, even in 
the dry midsummer, without 
a twig crackling under his 
feet, noiseless and swift as a 
hawk in air—Silent Scot 
whom men twice and thrice 
his sixteen years were proud 
to acclaim as the best scout 
on their section of the 
Border! He swallowed again, 
with shame. 

The tree to which they had 
tied him was a white birch. 
That was clever of them, he 
admitted. There was no 
chance of his getting free by 
fraying the rope on its smooth 
bark. Their lantern was on 
the ground, banked around 
with brush. He could barely 
see the faces of his two red 
coated captors. He gathered 
from their conversation that 
they would do nothing more 
to him until a third man 
arrived, some one named 
“Ferguson.” What would 
this Ferguson do when he 
came? Hang him, probably. 

** Andy MacPhail,” he mut- 
tered, “I’m tellin’ ye the 
truth. I’m not so verra 
proud of y e!” 

He wondered what time it 
was; not far from dawn, he 
thought. His chances. of 
escape were slim enough 
now; after the light broke 
they would be even slimmer 
His disgust threatened to 


choke him away. Hewas still well within range,an easy mark. 


Washington had swung his horse round; his back was toward them now. 


He held his breath suddenly, every nerve taut. His sense 
of hearing, keener than that of his guards and trained to 
distinguish among the vibrations of the woods, had caught a 
sound he knew was not made by breeze or rabbit. He heard 
it again, the faintest swish. Then a man stepped into the dim, 
narrow radius of the lantern. The two British soldiers sprang 
up and saluted. They spoke in low tones, but Silent Scot 
heard the words “rebel spy” twice. He cogitated. Rebel? 
Oh, yes, he wasa rebel; there was no insult for him in that word. 
But spy! That had an ugly sound. No brave man liked that 
name. If they had said “Scout”—but spy! Well, whose 
fault was it that he was being insulted? His own! Hadn’t he 
walked jauntily into the very arms of these insolent redcoats 
at dusk? His shame pndgage boyed oyer. 
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Slowly he trotted 
Again Ferguson raised his rifle—— 
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“Come an’ peck me off the bark o’ this tree, ye two red- 
breasted woodpeckers, an’ I'll make ye eat that word for a 
worm!” he roared at them. 

The newcomer snatched up the lantern, hooded it in his 
scarf and held it up to the prisoner’s face. Silent Scot saw a 
fold of the scarf under the tiny disk of light; it was patterned 
in plaid. The sight of that Highland tartan stirred him, almost 
made him forget his anger. He leaned forward and peered 
sharply into Ferguson’s face. Dimly he saw tight, stern lips 
and a prominent nose in a long, lean hard face, and eyes that 
looked black yet somehow seemed to burn like live 
coals. They were the eyes of a Highland Scot, with a fiery 
zeal in his soul. Andy had seen them before, like that; 
the eyes of a mountain preacher exhorting his flock 
in exaltation, the eyes of a 
kilted bard chanting old war 
ballads with the old frenzy. 

““You’re Scotch,” Ferguson 
said abruptly, after a search- 
ing survey of the tall, rangy 
lad with bronzed and ruddy 
skin, blue eyes, a shock of 
light yellow hair like a huge 
corn-tassel and a wide, inno- 
cent, good-humored mouth. 

“Ay, but that’s nothing 
against me nor yet ’tis 
nothing against the Scotch.” 
Andy spoke casually, as a 
man who knew his own worth. 

“A Highlander, too.” 

“Oh, ay, and that does no 
harm to the Hielanders, 
neither.” 

“You told me that when 
you doubled all the s’s in 
‘red-breassted woodpeckers’; 
the Highland blood comes 
out in the s’s when a man’s 
in a rage.” A flicker that 
might have been meant for a 
smile passed over Ferguson’s 
face. 

“T’d not be speakin’ against 
the Hielanders if I was you, 
Mr. Ferguson—seein’ ye’re 
one yersel’,” Andy said in 
dignified rebuke. 

“How do you know that?” 
Ferguson asked quickly. 
There was no trace of Scotch 
accent in his speech. 

“An’ why wouldn’t I 
know it, seein’ ye stuck yer 
plaidie in my face wi’ the 
lantern?” Andy demanded 
truculently. 

“So Idid. You’re a sharp 
lad to have noticed that.” 

Now, if Ferguson had 
spoken sarcastically, Andy 
would not have minded. He 
could use sarcasm himself on 
occasion with telling effect. 
But it was only too evident 
that Ferguson was not being 
sarcastic. No; he, Silent 
Scot, was being sincerely 
praised for seeing what was 
directly under his nose! He, 
Silent Scot, whose eyes were 
like a lance for keenness; who 
could read the subtlest signs 
of his forest world more 
swiftly and ‘accurately than 
his Indian teachers; he was 
being called “sharp” because 
he had observed a handful 
of thick woolen goods thrust 
close to his eyes! It was 
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disgraceful! He swallowed twice, unable to speak. 

“My men say you’re a rebel spy, and you say 
you’re not. But we'll soon see. It will be in this 
letter they took from your jerkin.” Ferguson sat 
down on a log with the lantern beside him, and read 
the paper which the soldiers had seized in searching 
their prisoner. He looked up presently. “Lad, 
this seems to be a letter from one Robert Marvin— 
and a Quaker, judging by his ‘thees’ and ‘thous’— 
to one Duncan MacPhail, saying that his son, 
Andrew, is going home because the debt is dis- 
charged. I’ll thank you to tell me the meaning of 
it. And, mind you, no lies!” he added harshly. 

“T’ve no need to tell ye lies; Mr. Ferguson,” 
Andy answered with what dignity he could muster 
so soon after the degrading praise of his sharpness. 
‘“‘The letter is written by an honest Quaker man in 
Bunyan’s-Town to my father in Carolina. When 
my father went south he owed Mr. Marvin a debt 
an’ hadn’t the money to pay it. So he left me wi’ 
Mr. Marvin to work out the debt. An’ now ’tis 
paid an’ I’m goin’ to my father.” 

“So you say, my lad; and so does the letter say. 
But this bit of country here is not on the road to 
Carolina.’’ Ferguson rose abruptly and held the 
lantern up to Andy’s face again. “What were 
you doing here?” He ripped the question out 
sharply. 


TOT wishing to answer without due considera- 
* tion, Silent Scot sneezed deliberately, twice. 

“Oh, ay; ’tis not precisely on the road, nor yet 
‘tis not so far off the road. Ye’re right in what ye 
say, Mr. Ferguson.”” He spoke slowly and medita- 
tively while he thought quickly. Perhaps these men, 
did not know how close Washington and his army 
were. He must be careful. “But when a man’s 
findin’ his way by the sun at dead o’ night, an’ in a 
strange land beside, ’tis likely he’ll wander an’ 
come out where he never wanted to be. An’ that’s 
precisely what’s happened to me, Mr. Ferguson. 
Tied to a tree like a poor fool of a collie dog that’s 
been chasin’ sheep,”’ he wound up bitterly. 

Again the faint, swift flicker that might have 
been a smile went over Ferguson’s face. 

““Ay, my lad. You’ve sat yourself down in a 
platter of trouble. The rebel army is not far off, 
and dawn will bring fighting. And it is less than 
an hour to dawn. Mind you,” he said, harshly, 
“if you’d been a rebel and a spy I’d have hanged 
you to yon tree without pity. But I can see you’re 
nobody but a simple country lad, who knows 
nothing at all. And that’s well for you, Andrew 
MacPhail.” 

“Ay,” said Andy huskily. He, Silent Scot, scout 
of scouts, called a know-nothing! He swallowed 
hard. 

“Ay, dawn will bring fighting.” Ferguson’s voice 
deepened suddenly with passion: his intense eyes, 
fixed on Andy, looked as if they did not see him but 
flamed towards some splendid vision beyond him. 
“Tis a great day you'll be seeing, lad! The king’s 
loyal men will drive the rebels before them like 
chaff before the wind. Oh, would God had given 
me a hundred lives! I’d fling them on a hundred 
swords to keep Britain’s honor clear.” .He 
swung away abruptly. Andy felt little quivers 
through the roots of his hair, as when the kilted 
bards sang. 
| “‘He’s a strong man, is Ferguson. His eyes burned into me 
like shot,” he admitted in grudging admiration. He could 
catch a few words, here and there, of Ferguson’s orders to his 
;men, but they conveyed no meaning to him. Presently the 
redcoats saluted and disappeared into the darkness. He 
could hear their clumsy feet for some moments, going towards 
the river. Ferguson came over and loosed him from the tree, 
but left his wrists tied. e 

“Sit on this log with me, lad. You'll be tired of standing. 
Tell me, now; where were you born?” 

“In Aberdeen near Braemar; for my father was one of the 
shepherds carin’ for Lord Mar’s sheep.” 

‘Aberdeen, you say? I’m from Aberdeen myself! 
Pitfour was my father—the old Lord. 
thing to be born with hills about you. And, if I could 
choose, I'd say, let me die among hills. I’ve seen many 
places, but there’s none bonnier than Aberdeen, though it is 
long since I left it. I was twelve years old when I ran off 
to be a drummer boy for the king’s men in Flanders. Seven 
years we fought the French; and I grew from drummer boy 
to soldier.” 

“Ay, the Seven Years War. They had it over here, too. 
[I’ve heard Mr. Marvin tell about it.” 

‘And since then I’ve been about the world with scarcely a 
look at Scotland, and always with a sword in my hand,” 
Ferguson went on as if Andy had not spoken. 

““A sword,” Andy repeated: “I don’t think much o’ swords.” 
And he added innocently, ‘Ye should learn to shoot, Mr. 
Fergus« mm. os 


” 


Lord 
Lad, it’s a grand 
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‘man to try it, Mr. Ferguson! 


Ferguson looked at him quickly; his eyes kindled, and the 
stern gravity of his face was broken for an instant by that 
humorous flicker. 

“Lad, if we had but a clear day before us and no foes to 
fight, I’d be pleased to match you at shooting!” 

“Oh, ho!” Andy laughed softly. ‘‘ Ye’d be a verra foolish 


tell ye that the old men of Bunyan’s-Town, where I come 
from, say there’s never been a lad in Pennsylvania could 
match me but Daniel Boone. An’ there’s no man twice my 
years today can stand up beside me at shootin’.” 

Ferguson sprang up, darted into the shadows and as swiftly 
back again with a rifle in his hands. 

“Take a look at that!’ he said, passing it slowly in front of 
the lantern and turning it so that Andy could see every part 
of it. 

“T never saw a gun like that,’’ Andy said at last, slowly. 
“Tis shorter in the barrel than mine. A verra pretty 
gun.” 

“Ay, lad; anda quick one. I can load, fire and reload in half 
the time it takes with any other gun. And she shoots straight.”’ 

“Where did ye get her?” 

“Lad, I made her!” 

““What’s that you say?” amazed. 

‘“‘T designed this gun, Andrew. And she was cast for me in 
the arsenal at Woolwich. The king himself would ride over to 
see me fire her. He’d come with generals and admirals and 
sporting gentlemen and grand ladies, too, just to watch 
Pat Ferguson with rifle or pistol hitting every mark he 


For I’m not braggin’ when I . 





It took him nearly half an hour to get beyond the camp—snaking his way 
under and behind wagons, behind tents, through deep guts in the fields to the river 
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aimed at. The king could tell you how he’s seen 
me aim at a robin on the fence, toss my pistol 
in the air, catch it and shoot the robin’s head off. 
My eye and hand are as sure as that. You say 
you’re not bragging to tell.me you’re the best 
marksman in Pennsylvania. Well, lad, I’m not 
bragging when ! tell you that Pat Ferguson is the 
best marksman in the British army. And maybe 
that means the crack shot of the world, for we’re 
better shots than the French or the Germans. Do 
you still want to match me at shooting?” 

“Ay,” said Andy stolidly. ‘“ For I can see ’twould 
be a match worthy o’ me.” 

Ferguson slapped him on the knee. 

“That’s fine! You’re a proud lad, and that’s 
what I like,” he exclaimed heartily. ‘I hope we’ll 
meet, and shoot, in a happier day.” 

He set the rifle aside and extinguished the 
lantern. In the gray light, whitening rapidly now, 
Andy could see a wide forest-fringed meadow like a 
green apron thrown off by one of the hills, with the 
Brandywine, a twisted silver band, running about 
the edges of it. He saw a rabbit start and, with 
little sidelong leaps and darts through the long 
grass, make for a clump of brush. A meadow lark 
rose, shaking the dew from her wings. Her thin 
golden thread of song hung above his head for an 
instant as she passed, soaring, over Ferguson’s 
look-out. There was a flash of sky-blue, like a 
garland of lupins whipping through the air, and a 
score of blue-birds slanted over the meadow and 
the softly gleaning river and were gone from his 
sight. 

Andy looked about the camp carefully and de- 
cided that Ferguson had not done so badly with it. 
Naturally a British soldier, even though a High- 
lander, could not be expected to show so much 
intelligence about such things as an American 
frontiersman. It was an excellent site, at the wood’s 
edge midway on the incline of a hill. But the trees 
were not the best for a hiding place. They were 
mostly birches, growing rather well apart; and their 
sheer trunks of white and silver gray were con- 
spicuous in themselves and tended to show up 
anything of a different color near them. Ferguson 
had recognized that peril and had piled cut willows 
among the trees so that they would look like a 
natural growth of underbrush to any one viewing 
them from the other side of the meadow. But 
Andy felt sure that they would not deceive him. 
He would know, as soon as he saw them, that they 
had no roots in the ground, and that they were 
bundles of twigs and not whole bushes. He knew 
the ways of growing willows. If he had made that 
breastwork the enemy could not have told the 
difference without laying hands on it. His self- 
respect, so sorely downed during the past night, 
began to mount again. 

Ferguson came to him with a rope in his hand. 

“Andrew MacPhail, the fortune of war has 
made you my prisoner. But that’s nothing against 
your dignity as a brave man,” he said formally. 
“‘T believe there’s no harm in you, but I’d be false 
to my duty if I took chances with you. So I’m 
obliged to bind you to the log so that you can’t 
make a stir or rise up and show yourself.” He 
stopped and quickly made Andy secure. “The 
rebels under General Washington are lying in the 
woods yonder. And their scouts will be peering like 
hawks at every spot of brush. This is the day that will see the 
rebellion put down. And I’m praying ’tis I will fire the first shot. 
For ’tis likely they’ll send out an officer and a man or two with 
him to reconnoitre. But he will never ride back.” 

Hs burning, gloomy eyes were fixed on Andy again as 

if they did not see him but something beyond him. He 
wheeled away and dropped on his knees behind the willow 
breastwork, his rifle in his hands. 

The brilliant yellow light of the September sun, rising now 
over the eastern knolls, made the heavy dew of the meadow 
sparkle like the jewels in some royal crusader’s breastplate, 
and the river tide shimmer like brandished steel. With his 
heart beating tumultuously and his eyes strained on the wall 
of trees opposite, Andy watched silently. 

What should he do? he asked himself. Rather, what could 
he do? Shout? Ferguson would kill him in a wink. Well, 
that wouldn’t matter so much, he thought, if his shout would 
do any good. But the danger was that the American officer 
might think it a signal from one of his own scouts and come on 
instead of dashing back. His sole hope was that there were 
frontier scouts like himself over there. It was second nature 
with them not to show themselves erect in the open; in war 
they distrusted every clump of trees and every field of long 
grass. They knew how the Indian scout would crawl on his 
belly a few inches at a time, lie still in the calms between the 
gusts of wind or the little breezes, then creep on again while 
they blew and made the whole surface move so that the 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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WAS shy a room-mate that fall, which is 

how I got Hugh Colver wished on me. 3 

Hugh, it seemed, was the son of “ Buck” 

Colver, and “Buck” had been an E. U. 
man when he was at Potter and wanted the boy 
to make the old frat, too. So Pug Manson, 
who is the big noise in our chapter, got busy 
and it was fixed up that I was to take Colver in and sort of 
protect him from the machinations of U. D. G. and Delta. 
Probably you’ve heard of “Buck” Colver. He played two 
years at Potter and was captain in his senior year, but it was 
at Yale that he made his rep. He was an All-America 
half-back for two years. Hugh was coming up from Lyman’s 
School to enter the upper-middle class, and as I was U. M., 
too, it fitted pretty well. Still, I’d never seen him and I had 
some doubts until he walked in that September afternoon. 

He was a big chap of seventeen with wide shoulders and lean 
hips and a corking chest, and weighed a hundred and sixty-one. 
He didn’t look heavy, though, because he had a lot of height 
and was built on the up-and-down plan. He had sort of 
Greekish features, gray eyes and coppery-brown hair that 
waved a bit. Later I noticed that his nose had a sort of a 
twist in it, looked at from the front, with a little whitish spot 
that showed up against the dark tan. But it didn’t make any 
difference in his looks. Fact is you got to liking it after 
a while. 

I took to Hugh right away and I guess it was mutual. I 
got him to our table, and the rest of the fellows, all Epsilon 
Upsilon men, made things pleasant for him. After dinner that 
evening we went out and sat on the grass and Pug got Hugh 
talking. He wasn’t much for self-revelation, but we dug up a 
little of his history. He had played tackle for two years at 
Lyman’s and had substituted in the outfield last spring. Pug 
tried to talk football, but it seemed like Hugh wasn’t much 
interested. Then Pug spoke about “Buck” Colver and how 
he had been an E. U. man and what a wonder he had been on 
the gridiron and how proud Potter was of him and all that, 
and Hugh was terrifically bored even if he tried not to show it. 

We were having 
fall baseball prac- 
tice and so I didn’t 
see much of Hugh 
except in the even- 
ings, but I pretty 
quick got the notion 
that he wasn’t al- 
together happy. It 
couldn’t be because 
he didn’t get atten- 
tion, for the school 
was quite excited 
about getting 
“Buck”  Colver’s 
son, and the Weekly 
gave him a big puff 
in the second issue; 
said it was under- 
stood that Hugh 
had inherited his 
father’s prowessand 
was destined to 
carry on the foot- 
ball traditions . of 
the family, orsome- 
thing like that. It 
headed the thing 
“A Chip of the Old 
‘Buck.’” Ishowed 
it to Hugh and he 
said it was  sick- 













ening. 
“Sickening!” I 
gasped. “Man 


alive, it’s hot stuff!” 

“ Apple-sauce,” 
he grunted. 

The evening after the Green Hill game Hugh looked so 
downhearted that I had to ask him what was wrong. He 
had a split lip, but I knew that wasn’t it. He said, “Not a 
thing, Pete,” but I knew he was lying and tackled Gus 
Freer. ‘“Colver?” said Gus. ‘Oh, he’s getting along fine!” 
But he wouldn’t look straight and I knew he was lying, too. 
I told him I knew it and said he’d better come clean. So 
he scowled a bit—Gus.was captain, in case I forgot to tell you 
before—and said: “Well, to be real truthful, Pete, our friend 
Hugh is a bit of a disappointment.” 

“What do you mean?” [ asked. 

“Why, I mean that we expected a good deal from ‘Buck’ 
Colver’s son and we aren’t getting it. I wouldn’t want to 
say that Hugh was yellow—” 

“Tt wouldn’t be healthy for you,” I said. 


“But he just isn’t there with the fight stuff, Pete. Gosh, 
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I thought he’d be a rampageous tiger, but Keegan has 
him buffaloed.” 

“Keegan? Harry Keegan? How come that big bluff could 
buffalo Hugh?” 

“Search me! All I know is Keegan puts it all over Hugh 
every day. Keegan plays opposite on the Scrub, you know. 
Another thing is that Hugh loses more tackles than he makes. 
Always slows up and acts like he was asking the other fellow’s 
pardon for tackling him. Gosh, I don’t know! Maybe Hugh 
takes after his mother instead of his old man. Guess that must 
be it.”” Gus grinned like héd said something funny. 

“You're crazy,” I told him. “Tll bet you Hugh could put 
one hand in his pocket and lick the stu fing out of Harry 
Keegan. Maybe he’s sort of holding back, Gus.” 

“Maybe he is,”’ said Gus, dry-like, “but if that’s so, he wants 
to quit it, because Loring’s got a grouch on him, and the first 
thing Hugh knows he'll be out of a job!” 

“Listen! If Loring booted Hugh the School would go after 
his scalp! Fellows like Hugh Colver and they believe in him, 
Gus, and no white-haired football coach is going to put the 
harpoon into him! Take that from me!” 

“Keep your shirt on, Pete. You asked and I’m telling you. 
I don’t want to see Hugh fired. I like him. What’s more, I 
believe he can play he-man football if he wants to. Only, if 
the Coach gets sore on him, what I think won’t cut any ice. 
Say, if you have any pull with Hugh, why don’t you sort of 
hint how things are? Maybe he might get onto himself and 
buck up.” 

“Well,” I growled, “I’m not crazy about the assignment, 
Gus, because Hugh’s the sort that freezes up when you crowd 
him, but maybe I'll manage to drop a word some day.” 

That kind of worried me, although I thought Gus 
was making things out worse than they really were, 
and I made up my mind I’d say something to Hugh. 
But two or three days passed without my getting an 
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had a split lip, but I knew that wasn’t it 


opening, and thea, ona Thursday, it rained cats and dogs and 
baseball practice was called off. Three or four of us put on 
our slickers and went over and sat in the stand and watched 
the football. After a while the Scrub came across and lined 
up and I watched Hugh. They had him at left tackle and 
he certainly looe1-like the real goods. Or he did for a 
while. Then I saw that Gus hadn’t been lying any. I don’t 
know a whole lot about football, but you don’t have to be a 
Roper or a Haughton to see when one guy is putting it all 
over another. Keegan, who was a whale of a chap weighing 
about a hundred and seventy and built like a truck, had 
Hugh’s goat for sure. Every time Keegan piled into Hugh, 
Hugi went back or down. Well, maybe not every time, but 
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The evening after the Green Hill game Hugh looked so 
downhearted that I had to ask him what was wrong. 
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; most times. I could see Billy Templeton, a good 
ae | sort, helping Hugh out, and the backs crowding 
up behind him just as if they knew he needed 
it. And of course the Scrub was on to Hugh 
and kept piling the plays through on him. After 
ten minutes or so Coach Loring sent Hugh off 
and put in another chap at left tackle and 


_ Keegan had his hands full. 


I was waiting for Hugh when he got back to the room. I had 
my fists clenched in my pockets and was scared right through. 
I wasn’t scared of anything Hugh might do to me, you know, 
but I was plumb certain he’d be off me for life, and I liked him 
pretty well. But I got it off my chest just the same. 

“How come you let that four-flusher, Keegan, put it all 
over you today?” I asked, speaking stern. 

“Oh,” said Hugh, sort of surprised, “‘ were you there?” 

“T was,” I said; “and I didn’t get any thrill out of it.” 

“T don’t expect you did,” said Hugh, quiet-like and thought- 
ful. “I didn’t either.” 

“Yeah, but—” 

“‘Maybe we'd better not talk about it,” suggested Hugh. 

That made me sort of huffy; that and the fact that I didn’t 
want to talk about it when I should have! ‘“That’s all right,” 
I said, talking rough, “but there’s something you ought to 
know.” 

‘And what is that?” asked Hugh, very polite. 

“You're going to lose your job if you don’t buck up. That’s 
straight. You needn’t ask me how I know, because—”’ 

“T wasn’t going to. I think your information is quite 
correct.” 

“You do! Well, then, seems to me you’d better get onto 
yourself! Gosh, it made me sick to see Harry Keegan putting 
you out of every play this afternoon! Why, you could whale 
the tar out of him if you weren’t—weren’t—” 

But I stopped there, wishing I’d stopped before. 

“T weren’t afraid of him, you were about to say?” asked 
Hugh. “Possibly, Pete, but, asit happens, Iam afraid of him.” 


COULDN'T make any sense out of that fora moment. I 

just stared athim. He hada sort of smile on, but it wasn’t a 
healthy one, and the little place on the bridge of his nose was 
whiter than ever. Finally I laughed. “Quit your kidding, 
Hugh,” I said. 

“T’m not kidding. I am afraid of Keegan 
I’m afraid of the rest of them, too. I hate and 
He despise football, Pete.” 

I stared some more. Someone was crazy, that 
was a cinch! 

“Surprises you, I 
suppose,” went on 
Hugh, quietly. 
“Well, it would. 
You might as well 
know it, though. 
Keegan does. The 
second time we met 
the Scrub he kneed 
me and I’ve been 
scared of him ever 
since. He knows 
it all right.””, Hugh 
laughed glumly. 
“And he lets me 
know that he knows 
it.” 

“But—but, suf- 
fering catfish!” I stammered. “Why 

don’t you fight him back? If he knees 
you, put your fist under his nose and 
push! Crack his head back! Gosh—”’ 

“No use,” said Hugh, shaking his head. “Sorry, 
Pete, but I’m a coward in football. Always have 
been since”— He stopped and frowned at his 
hands. ‘Thought you’d better know it. You’d find it 

out soon enough. I thought I could bluff it through, but 
it’s no good. They’re all onto me, I guess. Loring’s about 
ready to give me the hook. Well, I'll be glad!” 

“You're talking rot, Hugh! Idon’t believe it! You’re no 
more a coward than I am!” 

“Ves, I am. Nice of you to think that, Pete, but I’m 
yellow clean through when it comes to football. Maybe I’ve 
got pluck for other things, but football—” He stopped again. 

“Then, for the love of Mike,” I yelped, “why’d you 
ever go in for it?” 

He smiled sort of pityingly. “It’s evident,” he said, “you 
have quite forgotten ‘Buck’ Colver, Pete. He happens to 
be my father.” 

“Oh! That’s it?” 

“Exactly. He’s fond of me, Dad is, but if he knew what 
I’ve just told you, Pete, he’d—well, he’d wash his hand of 
me and then die of a broken heart.” 

“Oh, piffle! Look here—” 
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“T know what I’m talking about. Dad’s simply nuts on 
football. He’s had me do every blamed thing he ever did. 
At Lyman’s I had the same room he had, sat at the same 
table he sat at, got in with the same sort of fellows. It was 
an awful blow to the poor chap when I failed as a half- 
back. That’s what he was, you know, but I wasn’t made 
for it. They tried me at tackle instead. He got over 
that finally. He stayed at Lyman’s until his upper- 
middle year and then came here. I’ve had to do the same. 
He went E. U. and so I’m to go E. U., too. Pardon me for 
speaking of it, Pete. When I’m through here I’m to go to 
Yale. He expects me to captain next fall’s team here, just 
as he did in his senior year, and, I suppose, be an All-America 
tackle for a couple of 
seasons. Why, bless 
your old heart, Pete, 
he’s going to be all 
broke up when he 
learns that I’ve been 
dropped from the 
squad!” 

“Then don’t be!” 
I flung back. ‘Great 
Scot, man, you can 
play as good football 
as Keegan; and as 
dirty if you have to! 
Get onto yourself, 
Hugh! Go back there 
and paste that grinn- 
ing mocker. Show 
him he’s got you 
wrong. Say, you 
weigh a_ hundred 
and sixty and you’re 
over five-nine, and 
you’ve got as many 
fists as Keegan. For 
the love of Mike, 
Hugh, get onto your- 
self and fight!” 

“Thanks, Pete. I 
hate to disappoint 
you, but I can’t do 
it. I’ve tried. I’m 
afraid, just as I’ve 
told you. I’msorry. If 
you—if there’s some- 
one else you'd like to 
have in here with you 
I'll pull my freight.” 

“You make me 
sick,” I growled. 
“Vou wait till Isay 
something about you 
getting out. You're 
crazy!” 

“All right, but if 
you change your 
mind—” like 

“Shut up!” tee <G 

I don’t believe I liked Hugh any less after that talk, but 
I couldn’t help feeling sort of different toward him. I felt 
sorry for him and ashamed for him at the same time. It was 
kind of confusing. Wedidn’t speak of the business again and 
Hugh seemed more cheerful. Potter lost to Aspinwall Acad- 
emy, 26 to 7, but you couldn’t put any of the blame on Hugh 
for the simple reason that he didn’t get into the game for a 
minute. He was frankly a second-choice tackle now. Still, 
Loring didn’t drop him from the squad. Maybe he didn’t 
have the nerve to do a thing like that to a son of “Buck” 
Colver, or maybe he had an idea that Hugh might get better. 
Anyhow, Hugh was still hanging on when Potter played State 
College Freshies. 

Hugh’s father came up for that game. Hugh said he would 
have been up long before only he’d been out West somewhere 
on business. Hugh was pretty glum that Saturday, for 
“Buck” wasn’t going to take kindly to seeing him decorate 
the bench all through the game. Mr. Colver proved to be a 
heavy-set, deep-voiced man. A bit of a Tartar, I guess, even 
if he could be as jovial as you please when he liked. He had a 
paunch, too, and it was hard to picture him doing the stunts 
that had made “Buck” Colver famous! You could see that 
he was as proud as anything of Hugh. On the whole I liked 
the old guy, and he and I got on famously. I took him in tow 
and we sat together at the game. Hugh had prepared him a 
little, so he wasn’t much surprised when Hugh didn’t start the 
game at left tackle. Still, he didn’t like it. 

“What do you think is wrong with Hugh, Mr. Brunk?” he 
asked me. “Overtrained a trifle, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s probably it,” I said. ‘“Hugh’s stale, I 
guess. They’ve worked the men pretty hard this fall and—” 

Gibson kicked off then ‘and I didn’t have to make up any 
more theories. Of course everyone in school knew about the 
famous “Buck” Colver being there, and he got a cheer from 
the crowd when he reached the stand. And Loring knew it, 
too, I guess, for when the last quarter started there was Hugh 
back in the line-up. That was decent of Loring, I’ll say. 
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Anyhow, we had the game on ice then, 13 to 0, and Coach 
wasn’t risking much. I hoped hard that Hugh would put up a 
good fight, but he didn’t. Mr. Colver squirmed and muttered 
and scowled a lot, and I was afraid that Hugh was in for a 
dressing down after the game. But he sort of redeemed 
himself just at the last when he made a mighty good tackle 
and maybe stopped a State fellow from getting off with a run, 
and “Buck” remembered that Hugh was off his game and let 
him down easy with a half-hour lecture on football science and 
getting himself back into condition. Hugh agreed with 
everything papa said. ‘“ Buck” stayed over until the next 
day and got a big ovation in Chapel Sunday morning, and 
spoke a few minutes from the platform at Doc’s request. He 


Things had been done by those two fellows that the rules book hasn’t stood for since away back in 188 4. 
othing was barred. 


fe ve Ftetetler. tay Foe & 
got off the usual guff, but madeffs nd gort of original some- 
how. Said life was like football, a battle from first to last, 
and that those who fought hardest won the prizes. Talked 
about tackling the devil and being a fighting Christian. Said 
he had no use for any fellow who wasn’t ready to fight in 
defense of his principles, for the honor of his country or his 
school, to protect the weak or to lick the devil! I stole a 
glance at Hugh, but you couldn’t tell anything from his face. 
“Buck” went off that afternoon, promising to come back two 
weeks later for the Southworth game. Hugh didn’t look 
awfully perked up about that. 


T WAS the next day that Carl Marsh and I had our little 
argument. It sort of flivvered, because a lot of the fellows 
butted in and stopped the bout. But I landed a couple of 
humdingers, and Carl socked me an elegant jolt on the chin 
that almost put me out for the count. We shook hands 
afterwards, and Carl said maybe he oughtn’t to have said 
what he had about Hugh; that maybe he’d been misinformed. 
Well, that was fair enough; especially as I found out a little 
while later that the story about the nose-guard was straight 
goods. It seemed that about the second or third day of 
practice Hugh had drawn a laugh by appearing on the field 
with one of those rubber things that players used to wear four 
or five years ago. You strap it around your head and it 
covers your nose, and you hold a flap of it between your teeth. 
Well, Loring saw it and ruled it out. Asked Hugh where he’d 
got the antique and told him to put it in the cabinet when he 
got home. Said he wouldn’t have one on the field when he 
was coaching. So Hugh had to chuck it. The fellows thought 
at first that Hugh had worn it for a joke, but he looked so 
downhearted when the coach made him take it off that they 
began to think he really wanted the silly thing. That was 
Carl’s story, but I’d never heard it, so I said he was a liar 
and he didn’t like it and came back with some more flip 
remarks about Hugh being afraid of having his pretty face 
damaged, and I soaked him. It just shows that you ought to 
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be careful about calling names. I found Carl and apologized 
and we shook hands again. 

It was a day or so after that that Hugh was let out and went 
to the Scrub. He didn’t want to go the Scrub Team, but 
he didn’t dare not to on account of his father. As it was he 
had a fierce time writing home and explaining, and the letter 
that came back must have sizzled. I didn’t see it, but I 
watched Hugh when he read it and the poor old buzzard 
fairly flinched. He was mighty unhappy after that. About 
every second day another long letter would come from “ Buck”’ 
Colver and Hugh would read it and tear it up and look like 
he wanted a nice dose of poison. We had quit baseball 
practice long since and I got in the habit of spending an hour 

ica laa a orso over in the stand 
, ¥ 2, watching football. It 
“e didn’t take me long 
: ey | to discover that 
things weren’t peace- 
ful between Hugh 
and Harry Keegan, 
even if they were 
on the same team. 
Hugh was alternat- 
ing at left tackle on 
the Scrub with a guy 
named Mosier, and 
so far.as I could see 
Mosier was the best 
bet. There wasn’t 
any chance for Hugh 
and Keegan to row 
with each other, but 
Keegan was always 
digging at Hugh and 
getting off quaint 
cracks, and, because 
when a hero gets 
knocked off his pedes- 
tal everyone likes to 
kick him around a bit, 
Keegan got plenty of 
laughs from the other 
guys. Hugh used to 
show up after prac- 
tice mad enough to 
eat nails, mad enough 
to do anything, I 
guess, except fight. 
I was pretty rough 
with him, for it looked 
to me that the only 
way for him to get 
right with himself 
was to have it out 
with Keegan. But I 
could talk my head 
off without jarring 
Hugh a mite. I offer- 
ed to lick Keegan 
for him, and I'd 
o Fas have done it if he 
haat got stern and told me he forbade it. 

But things came to a head finally. We licked Manter the 
Saturday before the big game to the tune of 32 to 6, and 
things began to look good for the final tussle. Then, the 
next Monday afternoon, I got back from a jaunt to the 
village to find Hugh looking awfully queer and white. At first 
I thought that maybe he had taken my advice and jumped 
Keegan, but there wasn’t a mark on him and so I knew that 
wasn’t the right dope. All I could get out of him was that 
Keegan had said something in the gym after practice. It didn’t 
take me long to find out what Keegan had said, even if Hugh 
wouldn’t tell, for a lot of the fellows had been there and 
were full of it. I heard three or four versions, but the gist 
of Keegan’s remarks seemed to have been that Hugh was a 
yellow pup. And Hugh had taken it and walked off without 
a word! I went back to the room aching to lay Hugh out 
cold. I’m a peaceable guy, mind you, but a duty’s a duty. 

Well, Hugh wasn’t there, and he didn’t show again until 
long after nine. By that time I’d calmed down considerably 
and was willing to listen to alibis. But Hugh didn’t offer 
any. Finally I asked him where he had been and he said to 
the village to see Mr. Loring. Then I asked: “You going to 
fight Keegan?” He nodded. “When?” “Tomorrow at 
four,” he answered. “How do you mean, four?” I came 
back. ‘“That’s practice time!’”’ But he was back at his 
Latin again and wouldn’t answer. 

The next day it seemed like the fellows were off Hugh for 
fair. You couldn’t get a kind word for him. I wanted to 
fight a couple of guys, but my heart wasn’t in it and they 
talked me out of it. I didn’t mention any fight because there 
seemed something sort of queer in the dope he’d given me. 
Fellows don’t choose the football field at practice time to 
settle disputes on! Just the same I was there well before four 
o’clock in case it did come off. 

The First Team had been running through signals four or 
five minutes before any of us discovered that Hugh was at 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Ant-the coaches and the referee just kept their hands off, and it was a whale of a fight 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Hari, the Jungle Lad 


The Adventure of the Charging Elephants 


HERE are only three or four 

animals so dangerous to man 

that he needs to protect him- 

self against them by a thorough 
study of their habits. There is the bear, 
and also the tiger and the leopard; but 
the two last named are not as dangerous as they are generally 
supposed to be. Until a tiger has eaten a man for the first 
time, he does not cultivate the habit of killing them for 
his dinner, and leopards very seldom attack men. If they 
do so it is out of sheer fright, and one taste of human blood 
does not create in them, as in the tiger, an appetite for 
Leopards do attack children, however; that is their 
It is said that tigers are brave, but they often 
This is true of leopards and pan- 


more. 
worst trait. 
attack from sheer fright. 
thers also. 

I have already told you that tigers and leopards, when 
moving, make patterns in the undergrowth through which they 
pass—when a tiger passes, the pattern of the movement in the 
tall grass is like stripes; if a leopard is passing, the pattern 
shows a form of children’s hands coming together and parting 
again, exactly the pattern of the spots on his body. The differ- 
ence in the patterns is due to the difference in the way these 
two animals step. 

But how can we know them in the dark? That is the jungle 
dweller’s most difficult problem. If one cannot see, and there 
is no wind to carry the scent, how can one be aware of their 
approach? There is no way; one must depend entirely on one’s 
instinct. My father had the most extraordinary power in this 
respect, and sensing the presence of a wild beast, would come 
down from our tree in the middle of the night, and sit on 
the floor of the jungle with his back to the trunk, so that 
nothing could attack from the rear. I would sit on his 
lap, and he, holding his rifle on his thigh, would sing to the 
moon and quiet our nerves while he drew the animal out of 
hiding. One night we were up in a tree, when suddenly my 
father said: 

“T want to sing. 
fortable on the floor of the forest.” 

Said I, sleepily, “Why not sing here?” 

“Tt is difficult,” he answered. ‘One should be comfortable 
Come. Art thou afraid?” 


Let us go down and make ourselves com- 


in order to sing well. 

“No,” I said. 

“Then no animal will attack us,” my father 
assured me. 

We climbed down and _ settled 
against the tree trunk. My father sang: 

“The moon gathers silence with silver hands. 

“The moon gathers 
silence with silver hands,” 
over and over again. He 
improvised on the same 
theme for a long time, and 
then he took up another: 

“God plays with his 
creation in the secret 
hours of the night,” and 
as he plunged into the 


ourselves 


crescendo of the song he 
suddenly lifted his ritle 
and fired. We heard a 
terrible cry that rent the 
moonlit silence; then the 
yell grew into a 
growl, and the growl drew 

nearer and nearer like the 

long drawn hiss of a 

snake. My father fired 

again, and waited; there was no sound and ne 
put down his ritle, saying calmly, 

““Now that the tiger is dead, no animal will 
disturb us during the night. We will go on with 
And we did. 

In the morning we found that it 
a tiger after all, but a very large black tree-climbing panther. 

“Father,” said I, “how didst thou know the beast was 
near, and where to aim in the dark?” 

He replied, “When the sun shines, thou seest the shadow 
of the tree upon the ground. Learn then to hear the shadow 
of a sound as it passes across the forest.’ 

One morning, as we were entering the jungle, my father 


fierce 


our song.” 


was not 


exclaimed: 

“Look! The tiger is ahead of us. See the pattern of 
the dew on the grass through which he has passed!” 

It was true. Wherever the dewdrops were brushed off 
there was the pattern of stripes, and once in a while as we 
followed this track we found a circular area a foot in diameter, 
perfectly dry; and my father said: 
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“This is where he swished his tail about and about, brushing 
the dew from the grass in a circle.” 

In one place the grass was pressed low, as if some- 
body had set down a basket on it. Again my father 
explained: 

“Here the tiger buried his face in the dew, and waited several 
minutes to cool himself.” 

In a few moments he drew the exact outline of the tiger’s 
face on the grass where the dew had been disturbed. 

“We had better not go this way,” I said. “He may be 
ahead of us.” 

“No, Fearful One,” my father said. “He is not ahead of us, 
he is in his lair; and, moreover, he is very well fed. He will not 
disturb anybody.” 

“How canst thou be sure?” I asked again. My father said, 

“He was taking his dew bath like a king, and when a king is 
anxious, or a beast hungry, they neither of them indulge in 
luxuries.” 

But hardly had we gone another few hundred paces when 
we heard a low growl. We stood still. Then came another 
growl further away.. Then another growl still further away. 
My father remarked: 

“His majesty has not reached his lair; he is warning every- 
one to keep at a respectful distance.” 

“He is walking very slowly,” I said. 

Suddenly my fathe®€gan to speak in a low voice, and the 
following conversatio&™® between us 
was held’ by meas of signs and 
whispers. Hunters, and especially 
those who have been as much 
together as my Father and I, have 
a very complete language of signs. 

“He has been so well fed that he 
is audacious in his courage,”’ said my 
Father. “He does not care who 
sees him, nor does he care what we 
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do to nim. He is in a mood of 
great arrogance, therefore we must 
respect his majesty, and not chal- 
lenge him.” 

I turned back at once. 

“Do not do that,” my father whispered. “He will hear it.” 

“What?” I breathed in reply, “will he hear my footsteps 
as I quietly walk away from him?” 

“His hearing is very keen. He will think he has frightened 
us, and then he will pursue and kill us. Stand still until he has 
gone too far to notice which way we go.” 

So I stood still where I was, my father behind me looking 
about for signs of the tiger. 

From this you will see that one must depend more than 
anything else on the eyes in order to learn which way a tiger 
has passed. If you are quite near one, however, and the 
wind is blowing from his direction, it is easy to tell which 
way he is going; also, if you have a keen sense of hearing, 
you can discover his whereabouts. If you are in'a jungle 















We looked around a bit, and soon discovered 
two tiger-cubs near by 


where you never see the footprints of an 

antelope, a deer, a buffalo or a wild goat, 

you may be perfectly sure there is no 

tiger or leopard in the neighborhood. 

They go where their victims go. There 

is still another useful thing to know about 
the haunts of tigers. If you find a spring in the jungle, you 
may be sure that there is a tiger’s lair not far away, for he 
drinks a great deal of water and always chooses for his lair 
a spot within easy access to a drinking place. 

One day I remember my father and I came toa spring. We 
were very hot and tired, and eager to quench our thirst. Hardly 
had we drunk a dozen scoops of water when we heard a sleepy 
grunt quite near to us. We looked around a bit, and soon 
found two tiger cubs nearby. They were frightened and shied 
at us, crouching low, their bellies pressed close to the ground. 
Again we heard a grunt, sleepy but distinct. My father said: 

“Let us go away.” 

The cubs followed us for quite a distance. We longed to 
catch them, but we knew that their mother was wide awake 
and that if her baby tigers gave the slightest cry she would be 
upon us. But the strange thing was that one of the cubs 
actually came and jumped at me, as a pet dog jumps at its 
master. His claws ripped my loin cloth and scratched my skin, 
and in my astonishment I struck him with my hand. He 
whimpered a bit, and at that instant came the tigress from 
her lair. 

“Up atree! She is coming!” my father whispered. 

There was no doubt about it—she was indeed coming! We 
had hardly time to climb a tree when we saw, about fifteen 
feet away from us, the old tigress advancing. She was a mag- 
nificent creature, about seven feet without her tail. She strode 
up and glared at her 
cubs. They came whim- 
pering to her sides and 
nestled against her. Then 
suddenly she slapped the 
little one that had jumped 
at me, and then washed 
it. How on earth she 
ever knew which-one had 
attacked me, I cannot 
5 tell. But after they had 
) gone away my father 
said to me: 

“Did’st thou see the 
old lady lick that cub?” 

“Yes,” said I. “Why 
did she do it?” 

“Where thy hand had 
touched him, the odor of 
man was upon his body; 
therefore she licked it to 
remove the stain from 
him.” 

“Tt would be wiser for 
us to get down from this 
tree,” I suggested, “and 
disappear, because I am 
sure the Striped One will 
look for us here at night. 
She knows where we have 
hidden ourselves.” 

After we climbed down 
and had started to walk 
away, my father said to 
me, “‘Touch not, my son! 
Whatever thou touchest 
retains the mark and odor 
of thy hand for many minutes, sometimes for hours, and 
animals can track a man by the odor he leaves behind.” 

One day, just after a tiger had killed a buck and eaten a few 
morsels from his throat and chest, my father climbed down 
from our tree with his rifle. He stood within a dozen yards of 
the tiger, and clapped his hands. The tiger, who hadn't 
noticed his coming, sprang into the air in surprise at the sound 
of my father’s clapping so near him, and opened his mouth and 
howled angrily. My father cried back at him, yelling a war 
whoop: ‘“Ho-ho! Ho-ho! Ho-ho!” This was an unearthly 
noise, and it silenced the tiger. Every muscle in his body grew 
stillasa stone. That instant I heard the rifle crack. The tiger 
leaped two feet into the air, then dropped on his back, rolled 
sideways and lay still. There was not time before dark to 
flay both the carcasses, so we chose to save the tiger’s skin, 
because it was the more valuable, and we took it up with 
us into the tree for the night. Battles raged below us until 
morning among all the small animals, over the slain buck. 
First came the foxes, then the jackals, and then a couple 
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of hyenas—and so it went on all night, a sordid feasting of 
greedy creatures. 

Very soon after this my father said it was time for me 
to learn something about elephants. I was delighted, for 
they are the wisest of the jungle creatures. 

Elephants, as you know, have no hoofs or claws, but 
their feet are thoroughly padded with a sort of rubber heel 
of semi-dead flesh. Such a heavy animal as the elephant 
would break the bones of his feet if he did not have cush- 
jons attached to them, and his legs would break under his 
weight, so nature has provided him with this thick, heavy, 
springy padding. He walks on his rubber heels, and not a 
single nerve in his body is jarred. He is very 
comfortable, much more comfortable than 
human beings wearing rubber-heeled shoes. 

Now, by putting your ear to the ground, you 
can tell when a herd of elephant. or of buffaloes 
is in the neighborhood. If the herd of buffaloes 
is a very large one, you hear a kind of slashing, 
as if their hoofs were cutting the grass. On the 
other hand, if a herd of elephants is moving it 
seems as if a blotter were being pressed on an 
ink-wet page. When a herd of seventy or 
eighty elephants pass, you can also tell it by 
the slight movement of the earth. This is dis- 
cernible within a radius of a mile. 
taught me how to discover the whereabouts of 
elephant herds in this way. 


HEN one day something strange happened- 
the first chapter of a new story and the 
beginning of my greatest adventure. We were 
listening, with our ears to the ground, to the com- 
ings and goings of elephants, but there seemed 
to be two herds passing, one coming toward us 
and the other going away from us. The sounds 


were confused, and we did*not know which way to go. 
Pretty soon we heard the familiar crack! crack! crack! from 
above. We looked up, and sure enough within a, score of 
yards away we saw the trunks of elephants pulling at twigs 
and branches of the trees. Between them and us were no 
trees large enough to protect us. So we jumped up and 
stood still. My father said: 

“Don’t run, and do not be afraid. We will find a way out.” 

Suddenly the bull elephant saw us, and with one loud 
trumpet charged forward. One other elephant followed him. 

“Run straight ahead,” my father said, ‘“‘and get behind that 
first thick tree.” 

We had not wanted to shoot at first, because it is not wise 
to kill elephants. They are becoming extinct as a species, and, 
since they can be captured and trained as beasts of burden, 
to kill them is a waste of valuable labor power. Now it was 
too late to use a rifle. The vast black mass of the elephant was 
upon us, and it seemed to mean certain death. He gained on us 
as the lightning gains on the wind; we could run no faster than 
he could. Suddenly from behind him loomed the other 
elephant, and charging ahead of the bull, turned and stood 
between him and us, stopping the attack midway. The impact 
was terrific. We could see the old bull’s tusks prodding into the 
body of the’second elephant. It moved him a bit forward, 
but even then the whole herd was blocked, and we had time 
to run up a very thick tree further ahead and hide ourselves in 
the branches. There was a great hullabaloo among the crowd 
of elephants. They resented this young, big bull’s interference, 
which saved two men from the herd, for men are ancient 
enemies of wild elephants. We could see that they were hold- 
ing a council and going through a debate. And lo, as I watched, 
I saw that the elephant who had saved our lives had a mark 
upon his forehead—a familiar mark, and in a flash arose before 
me the picture of a muddy flat, a little village, and a troop of 
maddened elephants stopped in mid-career by one of the herd. 
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The miracle had been repeated, and surely by the same ele- 
phant; but this time the other members of the herd were not 
frightened, and it was to go harder with our deliverer. 

“Father,” I gasped, “I have seen that elephant before— 
the one with the mark.” 

“Hush, my son, I know,” said my father. ‘Watch now, 
and I will tell thee who he is—perchance a great opportu- 
nity is ours. But see now, the herd hesitates,” my father 
continued. 
him or not. 
superseded by a young bull. 
going to beat him! ’ 


“They are not quite sure whether to punish 
They do not like the authority of their leader 
Look! 


Two elephants are 


, 
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With one loud trumpet the 
bull elephant charged forward. 
“Run!” cried my father. 


I looked, and, sure enough, two bulls came up 
and began butting our rescuer—the elephant with 
the white mark on his forehead—with their tusks 
until he was bleeding and exhausted. After this 
the herd walked off, passing under our tree. Ele- 
phants do not see above their heads, so if you can 
somehow climb high enough you will be safe, because they 
will neither see nor smell you. After the herd passed the young 
outlaw with his bleeding sides got up and walked on behind 
them, a sort-of outcast dragging his weary way after the 
respectable members of society. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. As he passed 
beneath us, my father whispered to him, “Kari! Kari!” The 
elephant pricked up his ears, he listened, he looked around; 
but, as he could not find us, after a moment he walked on. 

“What did’st thou say to him?” I asked, but my father 
would not reply. So I asked him again, “‘ What did’st thou say 
to him, my Father, Worker of Marvels? Can’st thou also 
charm an elephant?” 

My father, as though talking to himself in a dream, mur- 
mured, “At last, at last, he is found.” 

““Who?”’ I cried, more and more excited and curious. 

“Kari, the elephant,” he answered at last. ‘‘ Kari, whom 
T have not seen for fifteen years; nay, more, it is twenty years 
since he went away. Wonder of wonders,’ he went on. 
“What God, wishing us well, has brought fortune within our 
reach?” 

“O speak not in riddles, explain to me, Father,” I cried, 
astonished by this extraordinary outburst. At last he seemed 
to come to himself and remember my existence. 

“Once upon a time,” he began deliberately, “‘a boy like you 
brought up an elephant, and this elephant was called Kari. 
He was the most wonderful elephant—highly gifted and 
extraordinarily trained. His fame spread far and wide, and 
all predicted for his young owner great reward and glory as 
the trainer of such a creature. But alas! this wonderful 
elephant, when still very young, was maltreated by meat- 
eating, wine-drinking people, and in his anger and madness 
Kari disappeared into the forest. I heard of him in our town. 
That was years ago, before I came to these parts. And now 
I know him once more, by the mark on his forehead. He is 
a friend of man. He tried to save us from the attack of his 
herd and, since the herd did not like it, he was punished. 
The best thing for us to do is to follow and see where they go. 
We must not lose sight of them.” 

I had never seen my father so excited. We followed the 
herd for the next two or three days, about a mile behind 
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the elephants. The first day during three hours of our 
march, we could follow the train by the drops of blood on the 
grass from Kari’s body. Later on we had to track them 
by the usual methods. We watched the twigs of the trees. 
Where the twigs and branches are broken eight feet above 
the ground, you may be sure that elephants have eaten. 
Once in a while we came to a stream and followed the 
marks of their feet to the water. We tracked them north- 
wards till they disappeared in the hills, and then at last, 
after many weary weeks of tramping, my father said: 

“Tt is no use, we must give up the hunt for this season: 


_. The herd has gone away for the summer, and we shall have to 
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wait until next year when they 
will return by the same route 
Then we shall find Kari the ele- 
phant.” And with an Oriental’s 
calm acceptance of the mischances of life, 
he dismissed the subject of Kari from his 
speech, and apparently also from his mind. 
But I was too young for such control. My 
imagination had been too much stirred by 
the sudden appearance of the long-lost 
elephant and the mysterious promise of 
fortune which my father had hinted his 
capture would bring. During the autumn and winter months, 
while my jungle education still continued, I dreamed of the 
lost elephant, though I kept my thoughts to myself. 

By the time I was ten years old, I knew the ways of almost 
all the animals. My training had been chiefly confined to 
learning the habits of the creatures who might be dangerous 
to man, because their ways were both more important and 
more difficult to learn. It was, of course, easy to study the 
ways of the animals that do not hurt man, because one could 
get closer to them and know their habits. 


T THE close of this story of my education in jungle ways, 

I will describe an experience with animals who, like the 

wild buffaloes, are seldom dangerous to man, provided their 
habits are fully understood. Unless people get in their way and 
interfere with them, they do not molest human beings. Often I 
have stood in front of a herd of buffaloes at the drinking place, 
and they have never turned to charge me. But once to my 
knowledge they did attack aman. Some people, stricken with 
folly, had come to the jungle to gather specimens for a temple 
of learning in a far away city; they were Hindus and English- 
men, but they all had the ingrained cruelty of collectors. 
They said they wanted the skins of dead animals to mount and 
show to the young, in order to instruct them in the habits of 
living animals. We jungle folks thought they were crazy; 
but the ways of the learned are terrible, and whether they 
were really crazy I can not tell you. One of these people 
desired the hide of a buffalo. Not being versed in jungle 
ways, he went out to find a buffalo herd. He came upon a 
company at their drinking place one day. Apparently they 
were on the move, and about to change their home from one 
forest to another, and on their way were passing through our 
jungle. Now buffaloes have certain peculiarities. They 
walk in a crescent-shaped line—the females and the babies in 
the middle, the oldest bull in the center of the middle (he is 
the wise leader), and the other buffaloes on the flanks and at 
the end. The bulls at the end keep watch, and after a certain 
time they are relieved by the bulls next to them inside the 
line. Whenever they smell danger, the line closes and they 
join their horns together and wait. After the danger passes 
they go on moving, and the line lengthens itself. Once in 
a while it so happens that the line grows so long that no two 
bulls see each other. However, in time of danger the old bull 
in the center lows, and the line closes in again. Sometimes 
they come to especially luscious fields of grass, and they stop 
moving and graze in groups of fours and eights, which, at the 
least cry from the leader, can be broken up and remade into 
the crescent line. Now, this specimen finder—this man from 
a museum of dead animals—should have known that one 
must not attack a herd of buffaloes from the front. They 
should be attacked from the rear, for then they run forward 
and disappear in the jungle. Buffaloes are like cows—they 

(Concluded on page 55) 














the heart of the great swamp while the 
Hairy People watched them from the 
doorways of their caves in the cliffside 
and trembled with fear. The swamp 
was indeed a place of terror. 

And in it dwelt, and all too often 
out of it came, the Great Snake, that 
huge and monstrously horrible, slink- 
ing, crawling, ugly serpent that could 
crush and devour full-grown hairy 
men with surprising ease. Og had 
seen the Great Snake. Long ago 
when he, with the Tree People, was 
fleeing from the forest fire that Scar 
Face had started with his stolen fire- 








Their progress across the swamp was much swifier and easier now, for they moved 
as the Tree People did, swinging from one sturdy branch of the big trees to another. 
And although they did not travel with the swiftness and sureness of the apes, they them with ugly hisses, exuding a 


were not slow in their progress either 


HE Great Snake dwelt in the dismal, murky, stink- 

ing mud and slime of the great swamp into which 

the river that coursed by the cliff abode of the Hairy 

People disappeared. The swamp itself was a place 
of horror. Great trees that reached over acres of land and sent 
down snake-like shoots to find new roots in the slime and blos- 
som forth again made it a place of perpetual gloom. Long 
serpent-like lianas twined and intertwined among the branches 
of the trees and made the place still darker. Treacherous islands 
of giant reeds and cane, that rattled together like the bones of 
skeletons in the wind, seemed to float about on the slime and 
ooze, and long-legged, gangling birds, with great flapping 
wings and sepulchral voices, flew about among the trees or 
strode across the muddy surface with strides so awkward and 
grotesque as to make them appear like gnomes who might 
dwell in that dank and dark land of mystery. Snakes and 
turtles and varicolored lizards slept on the roots that pushed 
above the mud like the knees of a sinister being who might 
be slumbering underneath, and scaly crocodiles and alligators 
crept about in the mud and bellowed at night. Strange and 
startling sounds came from out the mud, too; gargling, choking 
sounds as if someone below that slime were struggling and 
gasping for breath, as great bubbles of swamp gas came up 
through the ooze and floated about on the reeking water. 
And at night these bubbles would become alight with ghostly 
flames and go floating off through the gloom to disappear into 


brand, and took refuge in the great 
cave, the serpent had come among 
them suddenly; hurled itself among 


stench that made them all sick. It 
had thrown its deadly coils about some 
of the Tree People and crushed them, bones and all, into 
bloody, pulpy masses. That dreadful scene would live in 
Og’s memory forever, and that terrible stench; the stink that 
always lingered about the great swamp made him so sick and 
weak that all his strength seemed to ooze from his body and 
leave him helpless. The Great Snake that dwelt in the dismal 
swamp was indeed a monster of horror to the Hairy People. 
The stench of the serpent hung heavily about the foot of the 
cliff in whose crevices and caves dwelt the Hairy People. The 
damp misty morning air was pungent with it, and the rocks 
and earth, across which his long slithering scaly body had 
dragged, reeked with it and the Hairy People, whose sense of 
smell was nearly as keen as that of any animal, shuddered 
and stayed in the security of their caves as they waited for the 
sun to come up, and the wind to stir itself and cleanse the air. 
By the odor alone the Hairy People would have known that 
the Great Snake had visited their village the night before, had 
they not been fully aware of it already. The night had been 
made horrible by the awful hisses and thrashing about of the 
great serpent, and the piercing shrieks of its victim, and the 
whole village had been roused and called to the doorways of 
their caves by the commotion. Those shrieks in the night 
were stamped deep upon the otherwise none-too-certain 
memory of the Hairy People, for from the safety of their 
doorways they had seen the great serpent glide slowly, fold 
upon fold, out of one of the lower caves, with head held high 
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and dangling, half swallowed, from its great jaws was the 
crushed and lifeless form of Kug; Kug, one of their number, 
and a great hunter. Kug, because he was strong and fearless, 
had one of the lower caves in the cliff and the Great Snake had 
poked its head and ugly length into the cave and dragged him 
from the bed on which he was sleeping, and crushed him in its 
terrible folds of death. Nor did he give much heed to the ugly 
calls and shouts of the Hairy People, and the stones and stone 
hammers they threw at his long, slowly moving body, as with 
hunger satisfied he made off toward the swamp again. 


HE night had been horrible for Og, for Kug’s cave was not 

far from his own and the Hairy boy had been awakened, 
like the others by the commotion and the stench of the Great 
Snake, and had witnessed all of the dreadful happening with 
his own @yes. He had run from his cave with stone hammer 
and a flaming firebrand, but even he was not brave enough to 
get within reach of those great scaly folds that moved wavelike 
over rocks and around trees and bushes; and so his attempts 
to injure the Great Snake were as ineffectual as were the efforts 
of the others. 

There was little sleep in the cliff village the rest of that night, 
and Og was as glad as any of the rest of the Hairy People 
when mist-shrouded dawn broke and daylight drove the heavy 
darkness beyond the mountains. He watched the vasty black- 
ness of the swamp down the Valley of Fear, and instinctively 
shuddered as his sensitive nostrils sniffed the revolting air. 


But while he sat there huddled in the doorway of his little. 


cave before the fire that he always kept burning in the entrance 
he was conscious of something back in his mind that seemed 
struggling against this fear that gripped him; something that 
he could only understand as anger. He could not know it was 
the tiny spark within him that marked the difference between 
human kind and animal kind; the slowly awakening intelligence 
that gave him the ability to think, and resent the dominance 
of something bigger and stronger. All that he did know was 
that with his anger and resentment there developed a desire 
to rid the world of this terrible menacing thing; to make life 
safe and pleasant and happy for himself and his kind. So Og 
began slowly and laboriously to plan, and by the time the 
great round, red war sun looked above the mountains across 
the river a definite desire to go down the Valley of Fear and 
into the great swamp and put an end to the reptile that s0 
terrified him had taken shape in his mind. Indeed the desire 
completely dominated the instinctive fear of the mysteries of 
the vast swamp. 

And so it was that he was the first to climb down the face of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the cliff. With his tiger-skin across his shoulders, and a fire- 
brand and stone hammer in his hands, he approached the 
council rock, calling loud-voiced and courageously as he went. 
His bravery gave others courage and one by one the men of the 
colony, all long-armed, big-chested and short-legged as was 
Og, came slowly from out their caves, bearing firebrands too 
and stone hammers, and a few of them, the biggest and bravest, 
wearing skins of animals they had slain about their shoulders 
They grunted and chattered as they came, and all of them 
watched furtively from under low shaggy brows, and their 
eyes kept ever roving toward the timber that fringed the edge 
of the gloomy swamps. 

Og watched furtively too, but he was cunning enough to 
hide as much of his instinctive fear as he could from the other 
Hairy men. Instead of crouching as they did when they had 
gathered before the council rock, Og stood up as straizht as 
he could, which was not very erect, for he and his people 
still crouched forward until their long arms almost touched 
the ground, for they were not so very far removed from their 
ancestors who had used both hands and feet to walk with. 

The Hairy boy did not make much of a speech when the 
council was assembled. He could not, because the language of 
the Hairy People which consisted chiefly of grunts and strange 
clacking noises with tongue and lips had not been developed 
to the point where anything but the most elemental thoughts 
or desires could be expressed. But what Og lacked in the 
power of words, he had made up for by acting. With glower- 
ing brows and gnashing teeth and hoarse roars and a few 
guttural sentences he simulated anger and resentment against 
the Great Snake that had invaded their village so well that 
he instilled courage in his hearers. He inspired himself too 
and added to his own courage, and it was not long before 
his simulated anger became real and very intent. And it was 
infectious. One by one the Hairy men became furiously 
ingry, so angry indeed that many of them began to beat their 
chests with clenched fists, roaring with each beat until thei1 
chorus began to pulsate and carry a strange weird resonance 
that echoed down the valley and through the dim and gloomy 
aisles of the swamp. Louder and longer grew the roaring until 
soon the Hairy men were so excited that they began jumping 
up and down and swinging their stone hammers, working 
themselves into a terrible frenzy of resentment against the 
great reptile that had carried off one of their brave hunters 
And the anger spread to the women and children who looked 
down at them from the doorways of their caves in the cliffs, 
and by and by they too began to shout and throw stones -in 
the air and gnash their teeth and shake their. clenched fists 
toward the gloomy swamp. 

Og watched these demonstrations with eyes that gleamed 


with a little more intelligence than the rest, and when he 
realized that the Hairy men had worked themselves up to the 
highest pitch that their anger could reach, which was very 
terrible indeed, he suddenly left the council rock and choosing 
the biggest and strongest of the men he stepped up to them 
one by one and touching each on the breast pointed toward the 
gloomy swamp and conveyed to them by word or motions that 
he wanted them to go with him down the Valley of Fear and 
into the land of terrible mystery. 

If Og expected an immediate response, he was disappointed. 
His suggestion produced the same reaction in all but one of the 
men he approached. When they understood his meaning 
their anger gave way immediately to fear, cringing fear that 
was evident and that they did not try to hide or disguise. To 
them the horrors of this great swamp were very real and very 
dreadful. They knew the Great Snake lived in it, they knew 
that the huge spotted cave leopards hunted there, and nightly 
they heard the roar of sabre-tooth tigers echoing across the 
gloomy expanse. These beasts roamed the cane-covered 
hummocks with other animals equally big and equally fierce 
that also haunted the gloom of the place and made the swamp 
nights hideous with their noises, and none of the Hairy men 
had the courage to face these perils; none save one. He was 
Ru the brother of Kug, the strong hunter who had been 
carried off by the Great Snake the night before. Ru was just 
as much afraid as the rest of the Hairy men, but like Og, back 
of his flat forehead a better brain was at work, and he too was 
moved with resentment and revenge, and a desire to rid the 
colony of the tyranny and menace of the Great Snake. And 
although he ceased his angry gesticulations, and looked quite 
terrified at Og’s suggestion he did not cringe and draw away 
and go slinking off to his cave in the cliff as others did. Instead 
he crouched by the council rock and made a great effort at 
thinking the situation over, and when Og came back to the 
rock again Ru stood up beside him, and told him with grunts 
and gutturals that he would go with him into the great swamp 
and hunt down the snake. 


V HEN by word of mouth the intentions of Og and Ru 

were made known to the women and children and the 
old men and the boys of the village, a strange transformation 
took place. It seemed as if the bravery of the two men swept 
away a certain amount of fear and terror that had been hanging 
over the Hairy People and they began to climb out of their 
cave abodes and swarm down to the foot of the cliff gathering 
about the council rock where Og and Ru crouched and talked 
together. They gathered at a respectful distance, however, 
and looked at the two figures who had the courage to venture 
on such a perilous mission. And one by one the men who had 
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slunk away when Og had approached them, came stalking 
back, very pompous and dignified now. Because they were 
strong men and big men they shoved and elbowed their way 
through the gaping crowd and formed an inner circle. Then 
one by one :hey began to talk, each trying to outdo the other 
in their complimentary remarks about the bravery, strength 
and courage of Og and Ru, and each after he had finished his 
speech stepped out and gave one or the other a present, a 
stone hammer, or a sharp-edged piece of flint, or a gift of meat, 
or a sharpened goat’s horn. And finally old Gnu, one of the 
best hunters of the tribe, dragged from out his cave the hind- 
quarter of a wild horse that he had slain the day before. Then 
a fire was built beside the council rock and the meat was 
cooked. And while it sizzled and sputtered over the flames 
and was yet quite raw the strong men gathered about on 
their haunches and tore off pieces of the half-done flesh with 
their fingers and ate with much grunting and smacking of 
lips. But none of them ate before Og and Ru had torn off 
a strip from the smoking horse haunch first. That was 
as much of a farewell ceremony as the Hairy People had 
ingenuity enough to carry out. It was the custom that 
had gradually developed over the years when hunting 
parties fared forth from the village to hunt wild horses or 
goats, and Og and Ru were rather proud of the tribute paid 
to their. bravery. 

The feasting and talking lasted as long as the haunch of 
horse held out, which was not long. Then Ru and Og gathered 
together the many gifts that had been showered upon them 
and went to Og’s cave where they began to make themselves 
ready for their journey. Their preparations did not amount 
to very much. Both selected the best and most serviceable of 
the stone hammers, and their longest and sharpest pieces of 
flint. In his sabre-tooth tiger-skin, which Og had now come 
to wear as part garment and part pack-sack, Og wrapped 
several strips of meat, his flint, firestones, some thongs and a 
sharpened goat’s horn, which had been given to him by Kow, 
a strong hunter and one of the men Og had hoped to take with 
him. The tiger-skin, thus made ready, he swung over his 
shoulders, tying it securely across his back and under his chin 
with thongs of skin. When the sun had crossed the middle 
heavens and was dropping downward, they fared forth, and 
with the farewell shouts and jabberings of the Hairy People 
sounding, they crossed over in front of the council rock and 
moved down the meadowy river bank toward the dismal 
expanse that marked the beginning cf the terrible swamp in 
the Valley of Fear. 

The hearts of Og and Ru were stout so long as they could 
hear the noise of the cliff village behind them and see the 

(Continued on page 63) 





Og, like a thunderbolt, leapd from the limb on which he was crouching, and landed between the big waving ears squarely on the massive head of the mammoth. 
And while he clung to the coarse, shaggy hair with both his feet and one free hand he began with all the strength of his powerful arm and shoulder to 
crash blow upon blow with his heavy stone hammer down upon the flat forehead of the great animal 
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commander of the royalist forces 
in the town. 

Capoulade did not accompany 
his master into the presence of 
the insurgent leader. But he had 
a very good idea of what was 
taking place there; Guignard, the false Re- 
publican—was informing the royalists of the 
strength and disposition of General Quétineau's 
forces about Thouars. Capoulade , permitted 
himself to wonder what profit he could extract 
from the denunciation of Guignard on their 
return to Thouars, but he found his calculations 
hampered by the reflection that, after all, there 
would be but his word only against Guignard’s, 
and that—human nature being what it was— 
Guignard’s was the more likely to be believed. 


RESENTLY the mayor reappeared, accom- 

panied by M. de Charette in person, who 
shook hands with him in sight of all the assem- 
bled insurgents, and commended to them the 
care of his friend. 

They left Bressuire in a sort of triumph, 





The Luck of Capoulade, By Rafael Sabatini 


(Concluded from page 29) 


“T kept clear of Bressuire by some three 
leagues.” 

“And save for this infantry, the country is 
quiet? You saw nothing?” 

“Nothing,” answered the mayor. 

“Good. En avant!” he shouted to his men, 
and waved his saber. 

They thundered past, over the bridge, and 
down that forest road, straight into the 
ambuscade and the death to which Guignard 
sent them, and to which he would have sent 
all the Republican rabble of France. 

No sooner had they passed than the mayor 
whipped up his horse, and made for Thouars 
as fast as the little beast could go. 

“That was an ill encounter,” he muttered, 
and a shiver ran through him. ‘Peste! I 


he asked, convinced that Guignard’s answer 
would be ready and conclusive. 

It was; and Quétineau was on the point of 
dismissing the matter, when Capoulade found 
that he had something to say. 

He had been considering his position, and 
for the first time in his life he experienced an 
overwhelming impulse to speak the truth. 

He spoke it. He told them succinctly and 
precisely that the mayor had visited Bres- 
suire that morning, that he had been closeted 
with M. de Charette; that the ambuscaders 
had challenged them, and then allowed them 
to pass on when Guignard presented a safe- 
conduct from a royalist commander. 

Guignard, stricken and gray-faced, looked 
at Capoulade with eyes of utter amazement 





upon which Capoulade permitted himself 
the liberty of passing certain strictures. 

‘Most injudicious, mon patron,” said he. 
“There may be patriots in Bressuire, just 
as there are royalists in Thouars. Now a 
word from them to General Quétineau, and 
it would go very ill with us.” 

But Guignard was not disturbed. 
“Pish!” said he. “By to-morrow the 
royalists themselves will be in Thouars, and 
Quétineau and his rabble in full flight. 1 
tell you there is such a breeze springing up in 
La Vendée as will sweep France clear of this 
cloud of sansculottism. Before the summer 
is out, the king will be back in Paris.” 

“The king is dead,” said Capoulade. 

“The king never dies,” replied Guignard 
in a big voice, impressively. 

“Not even when he is guillotined?” 
quoth Capoulade. 

Guignard turned to regard him gravely, 
sorrowfully. At times this Capoulade, so 
cunning at others, showed signs of impene- 
trable stupidity. They were driving at a 
gentle pace along a road that was cut 
through a forest, approaching a bridge over 
the River Thoué. Guignard was minded 
to explain this mystery of the immortality 
of kingship, and he made an excellent 
beginning. 

He was interrupted, however, by the 
sudden appearance of a half-dozen men 
from among the trees; all looked fierce, all 
wore sabots and had white crosses in their 
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lade licked his lips, and blinked. A 
shiver ran down his spine at the 
thought of the narrowness of the 
peril through which he had come. 
Then like a ray of sunshine into 
an obscure cell came a golden idea 
into the mind of Capoulade. His chance had 
come at last. His ill-luck was conquered. Ana 
the thing had come upon him unawares, as 
fortune’s favors ever come. 

Quétineau looked up gloomily. “Why do 
you wait?” he asked curtly. “You have done 
your duty, citizen. The Nation thanks you. 
You can go.” 

Then Capoulade, who like all rogues was a 
good actor, burst suddenly into tears. 

“Why, what the devil’s this?’”’ demanded 
the general, almost angrily. 

“Guignard was good to me,” sobbed the 
rascal. “He was as a father to me, and | 
have sent him to his death.” 

“Had he been your father, your duty to 
the Nation demanded it. You have nothing 

with which to reproach yourself.” 

“T know, my general. Yet it is a hard 
duty that the Nation has imposed upon me.” 

“You have discharged it nobly, citizen,” 
the general comforted him. “Let that 
thought uplift you.” He sighed, infected 
by Capoulade’s emotion. “Alas! he was 
my friend too. Yet you saw with what de 
termination I pronounced against him. 
One must suffer if necessary for the 
greater honor and glory of our sacred 
Nation.” 

“T suppose so. I suppose so,” sniffed 
Capoulade, and mopped his eyes with the 
sleeve of his dirty coat, thereby leaving his 
face dirtier than it had been before. “May 

May I beg a favor, my general?” 
he ventured timidly. 

“What is it, mon brave?” 

“His poor daughter—his only child, 
whom he left in Nantes—would like to 
know that he had been decently buried. Ii 
[might . Pho 

Quétineau was on his feet in a moment, 
grasping the rascal’s hand. 

“Citizen,” he said, “I honor your feelings, 
your emotions and your wishes. It shall be 
as you desire. I desire it so myself. Was 
he not my friend?” 

He sat down again, and wrote the order. 
As he sanded it, the windows shook with 
the vibration of a fusillade in the yard 
below. It was over. 

Capoulade drove out of the courtyard 
in Guignard’s trap with Guignard’s body 





lying in the bottom of it. 





hats, and all six of them were leveling 
muskets at Guignard and his companion. 
Quite unnecessarily someone shouted, “Halte- 
la!’”’ Guignard had already halted, and sat 
smiling benignly upon these and upon others 
like them, who came streaming from the 
forest on either side of the road. A young 
dandy of some twenty years in fine clothes and 
a charming pig-tail, but sadly in need of a 
shave, advanced truculently upon the travel- 
ers. 

“Now then, canaille, dogs of sansculottes, 
give an account of yourselves. What the 
devil are you doing here?” 

His young eyes very fierce; his whole man- 
ner said as plainly as words, “I hope to have 
the pleasure of hanging you within the next 
five minutes.” 

Guignard made him no answer in words. 
He took off his hat, and removed from the 
lining a scrap of paper, which he presented to 
the officer. 

At sight of it, the young man fell back at 
once, and saluted with a flourish. “Return 
arms!” he barked over his shoulder, and the 
menancing muskets were instantly lowered. 

A few words were exchanged, the ambus- 
caders vanished into the woods once more, the 
leaves rustled into silence, and Guignard 
pursued his way. Less than half an hour 
later, just beyond the bridge over the Thoué, 
they were met by a detachment of Republican 
cavalry. It was commanded by Captain 
Duchatel—a distinguished officer—who two 
years ago had been a pastrycook in Marseilles. 
The Mayor cursed softly under his breath. 
The officer drew rein, and exchanged courtesies 
with the Mayor of Thouars. 

Then, looking at him attentively, with 
frowning brows—“You return from Nantes by 
an odd way,” said he, a note of interrogation 
in his voice. 

“True,” said Guignard, quite coolly. “I 
made a detour at some risk to myself, in the 
service of the Nation. I was pursued by some 
infantry some miles this side of Bressuire, 
but, the Goddess of Reason be praised, I got 
safely away.” 

“You have been to Bressuire?” cried the 
officer in increasing surprise. 

“Ah, but no,” said Guignard, with a wink 
that implied he was not such a fool as that. 


had not reckoned on it. Pray Heaven the 
royalists will do their work well, and let no 
man return to tell the tale of that ambush.” 

But his prayer was not heard. Under the 
very walls of Thouars he was overtaken by 
Captain Duchatel’s returning troop. Half a 
dozen saddles had been emptied, and at least 
a dozen men were wounded. Duchatel’s left 
arm hung useless at his side. Nevertheless, 
they came along now at a furious gallop. 

“Arrest me that man,” roared Duchatel. 

“Upon what grounds?” demanded the 
mayor, blenching at the thought of what 
might be in store for him. 

“Tl state my grounds before General 
Quétineau.” 

“But what has happened?” the mayor 
insisted, determined to act the part of inno- 
cence. 

“Death has happened,” snarled the Repub- 
lican, “and perhaps treason. Bring them 
along.” 

As they went Guignard quieted his tremors. 
After all, what proof could there be that the 
ambuscaders had disclosed themselves to 
him? Besides, there was his excellent Repub- 
lican reputation in Thouars. The notion of 
his being a traitor would be flouted by all 
men, from Quétineau himself downwards. 

So it was with a comparatively quiet heart 
that he suffered himself to be haled into the 
presence of the Republican general. 

Quétineau, a big, florid man in blue uniform, 
coat, white nankeens, and Hessian boots, sat 
studying a map at a deal table, in a bleak, 
whitewashed room of truly Republican auster- 
ity. The floors were bare, and the only 
decoration of the wall was a sheet bearing 
the orders of the day, and a splash of evening 
sunshine, like a splash of blood, upon the 
whitewash. 

He rose as the wounded Duchatel burst 
into the room, dragging his captives after 
him. He glanced with incredulous amazement 
at the mayor, while the story was being told. 
He scowled and swore as he heard it. But at a 
suggestion that Guignard might be in com- 
munication with the royalists, he shrugged 
impatiently. 

“And what have you to say, Guignard?” 


and horror. When the little rascal had done, 
a tempest of speech burst forth in that room 
of the mairie. Quétineau swore, Duchatel 
swore, the very troopers swore—for republican 
troopers were not to be restrained by the 
presence of officers in the days of equality. 

“And why didn’t you tell us this before?” 
blazed Quétineau at last. 

Capoulade spread his hands, his sharp, 
wolf-face thrust impudently forward. “I 
was coming to tell you when we were taken,” 
he answered promptly. 

“Coming to tell him?” thundered Duchatel. 
“But why—why did you not tell me of the 
trap that waited for us ahead? Why did you 
allow us to ride into it?” 

Capoulade perceived that he had reached the 
limits of truth’s utility. He shifted promptly 
to the more familiar ground of falsehood. 

“[ dared not. This abandoned slave of 
despots had threatened to shoot me dead at 
the first word. He had his pistol ready.” 

“That’s a lie,’ said Guignard. But none 
heeded him. 

“Yet a good sansculotte,” said Duchatel 
loftily, “‘would have done his duty and been 
shot.” 

“True,” answered the plausible little rascal, 
his voice vibrating, with noble conviction, noble 
intent. “I would have done my duty to the 
Nation, and never grudged my life as the price 
of that privilege. But I perceived that here, 
unfortunately, I should have been shot at 
my first word, before I could perform that 
duty; and had I been shot, I ask you, my 
general, who would have been left to unmask 
this villain?” 

“He is right,” said Quétineau. “He is a 
good patriot. Search me that fellow.” 

“You need look no further than the lining 
of his hat,” said Capoulade. 

The search, thus directed, disclosed at 
once that utterly damning piece of evidence— 
the safe-conduct obtained from Charette. 

“Enough!” said Quétineau. His eyes, hard 
as agates, played over the unfortunate mayor. 
“Dog!” he said. Then he turned to Duchatel. 
“A firing-party in the courtyard, within ten 
minutes.”” And so dismissed the matter. 

When all had gone save the general, Capou- 


’ 


He bore it home, and ten minutes’ diligent 
search revealed to him between the leathers of 
the mayor’s boots the five thousand livres in 
assignats, which were the reward that Heaven 
sent Capoulade for having so nobly discharged 
his duty by the Nation. 


FQUIPPED with a safe-conduct from Quéti- 

neau, to enable him to travel safely to 
Nantes, and bear the sad news to Guignard’s 
daughter, Capoulade—now a man of fortune- 
set out upon the morrow. The tide of his luck 
was but at the beginning of its flow. {In Nantes 
was the delectable Mélanie. Capoulade 
thrilled with anticipatory delight. The girl 
had treated him in the past with airs and 
graces little becoming the wife of a patriot, as 
she was about to become. Well, well! He 
would amend all that. She should be submis- 
sive enough. He had a way with women, 
had Capoulade, not quite a lover’s way, per 
haps, but no matter. If she would accept him 
lovingly he would be loving, if not, why so 
much the worse for her. 

So it was with a blithe heart indeed that 
our little rascal entered the city of Nantes 
once more. 

Before presenting himself to Mélanie it 
occurred to him that he would do well to 
render himself more presentable. Women 
like a nice exterior, he reflected, and he did 
not look his best in these rags. 

He sought a tailor, and chose with care a 
suit, stockings, shoes and hat, all of the very 
plainest, as became a sober Republican. 

Fifty-five livres the man demanded for the 
lot. Capoulade tendered him an assignat for 
a hundred. The tailor sniffed at it contemp- 
tuously, and presented Capoulade with five 
livres change. 

“What’s this?” said he, fierce as a rat. 

“Your change,” said the tailor, coolly, 
“The assignat is not good for more than sixty 
livres.” 

There was something so supercilious, so 
savoring the aristocrat about this infernal 
tailor, that it offended Capoulade’s lofty sense 
of patriotism. He would waste few words with 
him. He thrust the bundle back. 

“Return me my assignat,” he demanded 
curtly. 
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“With pleasure,” said the other, thus 
heightening his offensiveness. 

Capoulade took the bill in his left hand. 
In his right he took the tailor’s beard. .By 
this he pulled the fellow’s face down until it 
was on a level with his own, then into it he 
fiercely spat his valedictory. 

“You want shaving, my friend. We'll see 
what the National Barber can do for you with 
his famous razor. Just wait until I return 
from the Préfecture.” 

On that he released his hold, and flung out 
of the shop in a white-heat of rage. The 
scared tailor ran to the door to call him back. 
But Capoulade was too angry to give heed. 
Straight as an arrow he took his way to the 
Préfecture, and in a big voice demanded 
instant audience of the préfect. He was desired 
to lower his voice, informed that the over- 
bearing manner had disappeared from France 
together with the despots, all of which but 
went to increase his anger. Presently, he 
was introduced into the august presence of the 
préfect—a grimy fellow with a phrygian cap 
on a disheveled head, who sat in a bare room 
that reminded him of the one in which he had 
been brought before Quétineau. 

Capoulade smacked his assignat down upon 
the table. 

“Be good enough, citizen, to tell me what 
that may be worth in Nantes,” said he. 

The préfect in silence took up the bill, 
fingered it, considered it. Then he considered 
Capoulade. Truly the préfect was a formida- 
ble-looking ruffian, and the little rogue felt 
his anger leaving him, and a chill creeping 
over him, under the sluggish regard of that 
bloodshot eye. At last the Nation’s repre- 
sentative deigned to speak. 

“Have you many more of these about you?” 
he growled. 

“What do you mean?” quoth Capoulade. 

A couple of sansculottes in red shirts lounged 
against the wall. The préfect indicated Capou- 
lade to them. 

“Search him,” said he, shortly. 

Fearing the worst, Capoulade made a dash 
for the door. He was intercepted, caught, 
searched, and his bundle of assignats brought 
to light and submitted to the préfect. 

The préfect looked through them. Then 


I YOU have enjoyed this story there are some famous books which deal | 
with the period of the French Revolution that you will undoubtedly find | 


of interest. Among them are 
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his dull eyes rested once more upon Capoulade. 

“You are audacious,” said he, “and so [| 
am sorry for you, because I like audacious 
men.” He sighed. ‘“Hélas! The forging of 
assignats is a capital offense. I’m afraid they'll 
guillotine you. Take him away.” 

“Wait!” screamed Capoulade. ‘Forged? | 
Did you say they are forged?” he cried, his | 
little eves looking big for once. | 

“That is what I said,” replied the emotion- | 
less préfect. 

“But I didn’t forge them,’ Capoulade 
protested. He was livid now. 

He felt the weight of his ill-luck upon him 
in that moment as he had never felt it yet. | 
It was only to him that such things could | 
happen. “I can explain,” he bleated. 

“Why didn’t you say so? Explain, then.” 

He explained. There was nothing for it | 
but the truth. And the truth, as we know, 
far from being a friend of his, was almost a 
stranger to him. 

When he had done the préfect’s brow looked 
black and ominous. 

“But this is still worse!” he cried. “You 
have stolen the property of the Nation—for 
the goods of a traitor are by law confiscate 
to the Republic. There is less hope for you 
than ever. You are certain to be guillotined.” 
He waved his hand, and a very limp Capoulade 
was assisted toward the door by the préfect’s 
men. 

But the cruelest cut was yet to come— 
delivered by the préfect’s vanity. 

“Tt is very odd,” said he, “but now that I 
come to look at these assignats more closely, I 
see that I was mistaken. They are genuine 
after all.” And he laughed a soft, malicious | 
laugh, which informed the almost swooning 
Capoulade of the trick which had been played 
upon him to discover how so disreputable 
looking a fellow came to be so well-supplied 
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luck will play me such tricks as these in the | 
next world.” 
It was necessary for a gaoler to reassure 


him with the reminder that the Republic had D , p ~ t 
abolished the Hereafter. } on . . Ifa e 
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roadside, too, so as not to make any noticeable 
tracks. We went as fast as we could and we 
kept at it for three or four hours. 

There isn’t much to tell about a tramp in the 
night, generally speaking, and the only things 
we were interested in were going fast, and 
listening for sounds behind us. We didn’t 
hear any sounds, and as for going fast,. Il say 
we didn’t, for that road was mostly up, and all 
washed out, and full of rock, and all that. But 
f guess we made as good time as a man on a 
horse could, at that. 

Along about midnight or after we came out on 
a big shoulder of the mountain, where the 
timber, was all burnt off, and the old dead 
trunks, bleached white by the weather, stood 
up in the moonlight like a whole army of 
ghosts. It was good going up there, though, 
grassy and pretty nearly level. Up on our 
right the mountain went away on up to a 
jumble of rocks, and off to our left it dropped 
off gradually, and then all at once, into a big 
valley; and up ahead was the range, looking 
pretty close now. ‘The road angled off a little 
toward the valley, the mountain on the other 
side all the time getting steeper and steeper as 
we went along, and pretty soon the level 
stretch wasn’t more than forty or fifty yards 
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both of us together said we weren’t going any 
farther even if the hold-up men did. The Stevens 107—single barrel 

“But [ don’t think they will,’ said Mr.| shotgun — beautifully polished, 
Garretson. ‘That must be Indian Pass up} case hardened frame — selected 
ahead, and they will want to be fresh to start | pe lh vagy ar age ems 
over that. And this is a good place for them to | and .410 gauge for the remarkable 
camp, unless they find somebody is following | price of $12.00. ; 
them, and we aren’t doing that. ‘There’s 
water for their horses, and plenty of good grass, 
and timber thick enough to hide anybody 
down there in the gorge, and here’s where they 
will camp, sure. ‘There’s the very spot.” 

It was a nice little glade that he pointed to, 
just off the road, with a little trickle of water 
through it, and young sprucgs on each side ten 
or twenty feet back, and a dead log or so lying 
about. But we didn’t make our camp there. 
I hunted out a nole half under a rock down the 
road a little piece, where nobody could see us 
from the road, and we crawled in. We ate | 
some raisins and chocolate, and then T pulled | 
my blanket out of my pack and over me, and | 
fixed myself for sleep. Mr. Garretson said he | 
was going to prowl around a bit. | 

Well, it wasn’t more than ten seconds, it | 
seemed, before I felt something sort of like a 
bug crawling on my hand, and there was Mr 
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Louis Demontreux, West- 
ern Union messenger boy 
from Boston, delivering to 
President Coolidge a birth- 
day greeting card signed by 
20,000 of his Massachusetts 
admirers. Photo by Henry 
Miller News Pictures Ser- 
vice, Inc. 




















Diary of a 


Messenger 


MONDAY—Delivered telegrams in business section in the morning. Delivered bonds 
for bank in the afternoon. TUESDAY—Rushed to a distant city to deliver a tube of 


serum to save a baby’s life. WEDNESDAY—Delivered telegrams in forenoon. De- | 


tailed to answer telephone in doctor’s office in the afternoon. THURSDAY—Among 
other things, carried a basket of fruit to patient in the hospital. Delivered telegrams in 
afternoon in the automobile district. (We get extra money for all answers we bring 
back.) FRIDAY —-Went to a lawyer’s home for keys he had forgotten. Delivered 
telegrams. SATURDAY—Escorted a lady from hotel to department stores on shopping 


trip. This is my Saturday afternoon off. 


NOTE: So many boys have the wrong idea that a messenger 
boy’s life is just one telegram after another. Why not see 
the Western Union man today and get the facts? 
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Garretson scratching it. It was just the first 
crack of dawn. 

““Sh-h,” he said. “‘They came along just 
after you got to sleep. It’s about three now. 
They're camped over there in that little glade 
just as we thought they would,—fixed just 
right for us. Come and see.” 

He had his shoes off and hung around his 


| neck by the laces, so as not to make any noise, 


and he made me fix mine the same way. It 
was just beginning to get light. We scrambled 
away from the road over toward the edge of the 
gorge, and worked along that to where the 
little stream came down, and then followed 
that up to a turn, and there, just ahead of us 
was the glow of their camp-fire, and I could 
make out two figures lying on the ground, and 
the camp outfit scattered about. There were 
a lot of small spruces all around the little 
grassy spot where they were camped, screening 
it from the road, and us from it. 

After I had had a good look, Mr. Garretson 
motioned me back toward the edge of the 
gorge again, and we found a sort of little shelf 
with a big rock behind it, where we could sit 
with our feet hanging right over into nothing. 
It was a fine place for a good talk, and that was 
what I wanted more than anything. 

“If we can get that money, Bud, I’ve got 
everything all schemed out. That’s the one 
thing I can’t figure.” 

“Where is it?” I asked. 

“They hid it under a log, about twenty feet 
from their camp-fire, I suppose so that if any- 
body should come along and ask any un- 
pleasant questions none of them would have 
any money on him, and there wouldn’t be any 
to be found anywhere in their camp.” 

“T guess I can get that all right,” I said. 

“How?” 

_ “Never mind now. Go on with the rest of 
it.” 

“Well, if we can get that money, why not 
get down into this valley here?” 

“Sure,” said I. ‘When they take after us, 
just make a run and jump over the edge. I 
don’t ’spose it’s more than eighty or ninety 
feet. Fine.” 

“Hold on. That’s not the idea at all. We'll 
go over on a rope.” 

“What are you going to do when you get to 
the end of the rope—slide off and keep on 


going till you hit bottom?” 


“You come with me,” he said. 

So we went along the edge a way till we 
came to a small pine hanging over it. His 
belt rope was tied to it, and looking over I saw 
a ledge pretty narrow and shelving, running 
along the face of the cliff about twenty feet 
below. 

“ And after that?” I asked. 

“After that there’s another place where we 
drop off onto a shelf, and from there we can get 
to another ledge. I haven’t been down there 
yet, but it must be pretty close to the bottom. 
My pack is down on the shelf now, for I stole 
your rope from you while you were asleep. 
I’ve put knots in both ropes so you can go 
down easily, and you’d best get your pack 
down there right now. If we don’t get the 
money, we’ll have the sport of going over the 
cliff anyway.” 

“And if we do, we’ll have the sport of trying 
to go down faster than they do.” 

“T don’t believe they'll follow us,—not 
right away, anyhow.” 

Well, I took my pack over. I don’t need to 
gointoall that. It isn’t much of a stunt, when 
there is a knot in the rope every foot. I had to 
follow along the ledge quite a way before I 
found the second rope, but I found it all right, 
and it went down to a nice broad shelf with 
Mr. Garretson’s pack lying on it. I didn’t 
take the time to go down there,—just hauled 
the rope up, fastened my pack to, the end of it, 
and lowered. Then I climbed back up the 
first rope to Mr. Garretson. 

“Of course, I’m obeying orders,” I said. 
“But why don’t we beat it on back down the 
road the way we came?”’ 

“Well, because they’ve got a man posted 
down there, for one thing. And if they took 
after us, with guns and all, we wouldn’t have a 
show. No, we’ve got to lose ’em, and the only 
way to do that is to get lost. We'll go down 
here, and if they find it out we'll have a long 
lead, unless they get their horses down some- 
where.” 

“T don’t get this thing yet,” I said. “How 
do we make four drops with only two ropes?” 

“‘Sheepshanks,” he said shortly. “Id 
better fix that right now.” 

So he went down on the first rope, and 
fussed a bit over the second rope, and then 
came up and put a short sheepshank at the top 
of the first one. 

“T don’t see it,” I said. 

“T’ll tell you later,” he said. “Right now 
we’ve got to figure how to get that money.” 

“Show me where it is,” said I. 
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So we sneaked up along the little glade 
toward the robbers’ camp. There was a big 
log lying slantwise across the glade, coming 
up to within ten feet or so of where they were 
asleep. Between us and our end of the log 
there was some tall grass, and two or three 
clumps of bushes. 

I knew what I wanted to do right away. 
But I wanted to get Mr. Garretson’s idea first, 
So I asked him. 

“Well, if we had a gun,—but of course we 
haven’t, so there’s no use thinking of that, even 
if it wasn’t risky. Then I thought of stamped- 
ing their horses,—they’re staked out just a 
little way up toward the falls,—and rushing in 
and getting the money while they were after 
them. But they would shoot sure if they saw 
us. I thought of rolling a rock down onto the 
road ahead of them. But somehow if there 
was anything exciting going on, I think about 
the first thing to happen would be for one of 
them to grab that money. They’re looking 
for trouble anyway.” 

“Why not let me Injun it? You know, I’ve 
done that on you lots of times without getting 
caught, even when you were looking out for 
me. 

That was one of our regular games. He'd 
sit by the camp-fire, watching, while I'd try to 
sneak up and get away with a canteen, or a 
hatchet, or any one of four or five things that 
had been left around in different places ten or a 
dozen feet off, and fairly close to cover. Some- 
times we played it at night, sometimes by day- 
light; and I pretty nearly always got some- 
thing. 

“Do you think you could do it?” 

“Sure I could.” 

“Maybe, then. But not till after they wake 
up,” he said. “A little noise at night is twice 
as likely to attract attention as a big one when 
people are up and interested in other things. 
We'll wait and have alook—see that everything 
is all right. But I don’t like to have you try it. 
It’s too risky.” 

“Risky nothing. Besides, there isn’t any 
other way. And double besides, they'll be 
watching the road, or cooking breakfast, or 
something. And you can hide out, and tell 
“em to throw up their hands, or holler to John 
Doe, or Richard Roe, or somebody else that 
isn’t, to keep em covered. That is if they see 
me,—which they won’t.” 

So we settled it that way. After I got the 
money, I was to make my get-away and go 
down the first rope. He was to hide out some- 
where, and watch, and come on down the rope 
just as soon as I got away clear. And if I 
didn’t he was to use his judgment. We 
sneaked up as close to their camp as we dared, 
and then we heard steps along the road. . It 
was their picket coming in. Both of the other 
men sat up quick, and their hands went to 
their belts quick, too. But they saw who it 
was right away. 

“Let’s whack up this kale, eat and go,” he 
said 

“We don’t touch that stuff till we’re ready 
to move,” said one of the others. It was the 
squinty-eyed man, and he sounded ugly. 
‘Breakfast ain’t ready. What did you come 
in for? Nobody sent for you.” 

“Well, if you don’t like it, go watch the road 
yourself. I’ve done my turn, and nobody’s 
going to come at this time of day anyhow. And 
if we haven’t any money on us it won’t make 
any difference if they do.” 

* All right, I'll watch the road,” said Squinty. 
“Only call me when grub is ready.” 

“‘Pete’s getting nervous,” said the man who 
had comein. ‘‘We’re safe here.” 

“Sure we are. But Pete—he’s been awake 
every little while all night.” 

“Tt’s funny how you knew that, Bill, sleep- 
ing so sound yourself. Of course, you aren’t 
nervous, nor suspicious, nor anything your- 
self.” 

““Aw, you make me tired. Let’s have out 
the sow belly and flour.” 

Mr. Garretson and I had to watch ’em and, 
smell the bacon and pancakes cooking. It 
sure was hard; but he gave me some more 
raisins and chocolate and made me stuff some 
in my pocket. And then he pointed to a big 
knot in the log to let me know the money was 
right under it. 

So I began to play Injun. I had to cut back 
a way and cross some open to get to the 
bushes along the little stream. But they were 
busy over the fire, and seemed to be having 
some sort of argument, and I made it all right. 
Bill was sort of laughing about stopping off 
pretty soon at Pete’s ranch, after their “cattle 
hunt.” Pretty soon the smoke worked around 
into their eyes, the way it always does, and | 
sneaked along to another bush. 

I kept doing that, sometimes a couple of feet, 
sometimes only six or eight inches while they 
cooked and watched the road. Once I broke a 
stick with a snap, and I ducked, but I could 
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feel on the top of my head that they were look- * 
ing right at me. But there was a little bush in 
the way, and I can freeze as stiff as a frightened 
rabbit (that’s what they said the noise was, 
too), and pretty soon my scalp felt they weren’t 
looking at me any more. 

So I made another sneak, and got behind the 
back end of the log. After that the rest of it 
was easy, because I had cover all the way. I 
got to the knot, and dug my hand down under 
the log, and sure enough there was the same 
saddlebag we had seen them have the night 
before. But of course, I had my get-away to 
make, and that was the hard part, because I 
had to go backward, keeping an eye on them, 
and every little while looking behind me, to see 
that I didn’t snap any sticks, or make the 
bushes wiggle with my knees. 

Right there was where Mr. Garretson got to 
work. I don’t know what he had been doing, 
but just as I started to work away, he just 
naturally strolled into their camp from up the 
road, as pleasant as you please. He made 
plenty of noise coming, too, whistling, and 
walking noisily, as if he hadn’t anything on his 
mind at all! 

While Bill and the other man were looking at 
him I got clear back to the butt-end of the log 
again. He began to ask them about a strayed 
donkey, said something about having been fish- 
ing over in Middle Park, and coming out over 
Indian Pass, and camping three or four miles up 


~ the night before. There was a lot more, about 
the donkey’s getting away, and how he had 
tracked him, or thought he had, down to where 
the road crossed the creek, and lost the trail 
there, and seen their ey fire—I didn’t get it 
all—and all the while I kept making little 
sneaks from bush to bush. He was all fixed up, 
too, with-trout flies stuck in his hatband. And 
he didn’t exactly tell them any lies—he doesn’t 
like any kind of lying—he sort of made them 
think things by the way he asked his ques- 
tions. 

They answered him mighty short, and then I 
saw Bill nudge the other fellow, and they began 
to ask questions themselves, all about who he 
was, and what shape the Pass was in, and if he 
had met anybody on it. I heard him say that 
he had left his partner in camp, but hadn’t 
seen anybody else, and that the fishing was 
bully; and by that time I was round the turn in 
the glade, and too far off to hear any more, and 
too much in a hurry. For just as quick as I 
had real cover between me and them I beat it to 
where he had left the rope tied, and fixed up a 
scout sign with some sticks and stones, and 
went over the edge. It was pretty ticklish, 
too, for the ledge looked mighty narrow, 
(though it wasn’t when I got there) and there 
was an awful drop below it. When I got 
down, I sat down under an overhang of rock 
and waited for Mr. Garretson. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for November.) 








Rhino! 


(Concluded from page 6) 




















deal of amusement, for the rhinos have com- 
pletely disappeared from the region immediate- 
ly about Nairobi and the plains animals that are 
left there proved to be much more afraid of this 
unfamiliar beast than they were of man. But 
“Willie” is now the property of Martin John- 
son, who is keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of the decoy idea and who proposes to 
take him along to the country where real 
rhinos abound. In the future we may reason- 
ably expect some interesting stories of the 
further adventures of “ Willie.” 


Y safari sometimes consists of fifty black 

boys, sometimes of as many as a hundred 
and fifty, allof whom have theirwork inthe field. 
There is the headman, who is supposed to be 
in charge of the whole show, excepting the 
gun-bearers and tent boys, who are personal 
servants. There is a gun-bearer and a tent 
boy for each white hunter. As his name im- 
plies, the gun-bearer carries his master’s gun 
and ammunition, and assists with the tracking. 
The tent boy keeps his tent and clothing in 
order and serves him at the table. Needless 
to say, a cook and his assistants are important 
members of the expedition. Soldiers, hetero- 
geneously armed and uniformed and known as 
askaris, guard the camp at night and look 
out for the porters on the march. Then there 
are the syces or pony boys in charge of the 
horses and equipment, and finally, the rank 
and file of porters whose duties can hardly be 
enumerated. They carry the loads on the 
march, gather wood for the cook and the 
camp-fire, bring in game, beat for lions, set 
up the tents, or fight a grass-fire—in short, 
they do almost anything that the occasion 
demands. 


UT deep into the banks of the rivers and 
lakes in Africa, one comes upon parallel 
tracks with grass growing between them 
much like those of a wagon. Although the 
hippo is at home in the water and spends his 
days there, he finds his food on shore and 
comes out at night to graze in the meadow- 
lands and it is the hippo on his midnight 
excursions who leaves in the heart of the 
jungle this characteristic double track so 
reminiscent of civilization. The awkward 
old fellow’s legs are too short and stiff for him 
to place one foot in front of the other as he 
lumbers along; hence, the parallel paths. 
Resolved to avoid the difficulty of rescuing 
a dead hippo from the water, and curious to 
find out what goes on in Africa after dark, we 
started out one bright moonlight night from 
our camp at Lake Elmenteita to find a hippo 
feeding. Africa by day and Africa by night 
are different countries. The moonlit jungle is 
awesome as well as beautiful, for one never 
knows where wild beasts, resentful of intru- 
sion, may be lurking in the shadows of friendly 
rocksandtrees. Forseveral hours we wandered 
about, inspecting every black mass we saw 
with our field glasses. In most cases the black 
splotch turned out to be a bush or a boulder, 
but finally we discovered one that moved. 
My eyes had grown accustomed to the semi- 
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darkness and the moon was clear, so that I 
could see the moving object, a fine hippo, 
more and more distinctly as we cautiously 
approached. We were, perhaps, within thirty 
yards, when he made a movement that indi- 
cated that he, too, saw or heard us. I fired. 
There was a mad rush and then a tremendous 
splash! Whether or not my shot had told, 
the hippo had defeated our purpose. He was 
back in the lake and there was nothing further 
for us to do that night but to go back to camp 
and to bed. 

At daybreak our hippo was floating in the 
shallow water with much the appearance of a 
partially submerged balloon. The boys had 
to wade in, tie ropes around him, and the tug 
of war to haul him ashore began. 

Our moontight hippo hunt was merely dis- 
appointing. Mr. Abel Chapman and his 
brother, hearing of our experiment, decided to 
have a try at the game and had an experience 
that escaped disaster by a hair’s breadth. 

The moon was past the full and late in 
rising when they camped with their safari 
a couple of hundred yards away from us on the 
shore of Lake Elmenteita. On the night 
selected for their hunt, they went to bed, 
leaving instructions to be called when the 
moon rose, but shortly after midnight they 
were awakened by an askari with the news 
that a hippo was right close to camp. The 
whinnying of a pony had given the alarm. 
Drawing on coats and field shoes and summon- 
ing their gun boys, Mr. Chapman and his 
brother hurried out of their tents. The night 
was still gray and starry but they could make 
out the shadowy form of a great beast about 
three hundred yards distant. 

They had approached to within fifty yards 
and Mr. Chapman had dropped on one knee 
to take aim, when with a hissing snort the 
massive body rushed forward. Both men fired. 
One gun boy, failing to recognize a harmless 
hippo in the snort and charge, fled into camp. 
The other stood firm, but a second gun was 
unnecessary. Five yards farther the beast 
came on, then dropped, plowing up the ground 
with his snout as he fell. 

Boys from camp hurried out with lights that 
the hunters might inspect their hippo and it 
was then that Mr. Chapman discovered that 
they had killed not a hippo at all, but an 
unusually fine rhino and one with three horns 
—a beautiful specimen and very rare indeed. 
For days I had been looking for one in this 
country and, ironically enough, the prize of 
the whole region had deliberately walked into 
the camp of our neighbors. 

The shot that brought down the big tri- 
horn was little short of miraculous. Crashing 
into the neck between the ears, it narrowly 
missed the two great horns as the rhino came 
on headlong, and smashed into the spinal 
column. No bullet aimed in broad daylight 
ever did its work more effectively. Had the 
shot been less fortunate, Mr. Chapman’s 
supposedly harmless hippo, being instead a 
wounded and infuriated rhino, might easily 
have done enough damage seriously to impair 
my theory regarding the bluff of the rhino. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


cial News 


Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


We Win World’s Championship 
M* TELEGRAM to our Honorary Presi 


dent and his reply tell a story which will 
thrill every scout and scout official. Inciden- 
tally we are just as happy with the evidence 
of the splendid impression made by the scout- 
like spirit and manliness of our boys as in our 
actual victory, and it is upon this that Presi- 
dent Coolidge especially comments. 


President Calvin Coolidge, 
Plymouth, Vt. 

You will be happy to know that cable dis- 
patches just received announce our Jamboree 
Troop has been awarded World’s Championship 
in their week’s competition with thirty nations 
in Scouting activities. The Danish press 
highly commend splendid scoutlike spirit and 
manliness of our boys and indicate that your 
wish that our troop contribute to the well- 
being, right thinking and true living of the 
whole world has been remembered by our boys. 

James E. West. 


and cake, which we on our side have greatly 
appreciated.” 

“London, Sunday, August 3: Sir Robert 
reviewed the troop when we arrived at the 
Stadium yesterday. He spoke to the boys at 
length and wondered how it was possible for 
us to select them so nearly the same height. 
B. P. pointed out to our boys the great op- 
portunity to demonstrate genuine Scouting 
spirit and fellowship at the Jamboree rather 
than attending to win prizes. Later we were 
met by Mr. Martin, who greeted us most cor- 
dially and took the time to shake hands with 
each of our boys. The Scout Thanksgiving 
service in the Stadium was most impressive 
and was attended by approximately 12,000 
scouts—there are said to be that many in 
Camp. The boys are overwhelmed with 
London—our stay is all too short. Many have 
asked to give up everything here to spend all 
of their time at Westminster 
and St. Paul’s. Iam anxious, 











however, that they receive a 
perspective of the country, 
advising them to study the 
details in books upon their 
return. 

“The troop is in the best 
of spirits and good health. 
All are anxious and eager for 
the Jamboree and would do 
most anything to have an- 
other week in which to pre- 
pare for the final gun. 

“Everybody is impressed 
by the boys’ clean appearance 
and tidiness. We do stand 








THE WORLD-WIDE BROTHERHOOD OF SCOUTING 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scout, chatting with repre- 
entatives of many lands at the British Empire 


James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, 
New York, N. Y 


Thanks for your telegram regarding the Amer- 
ican Boy Scouts. ope you will extend to 
them my congratulations upon their victory 
and the fine impression they made in Europe. 
It is a wholesome example to set before the 
people of America. Also felicitations to you 
personally. 

Calvin Coolidge. 


UR troop at Copenhagen also carried 

away five cups for first places—canoeing, 
obstacle racing, baseball (our National game}, 
the world championship silver plaque for 
hiking, and individual first in running and 
first aid. A splendid record, especially as the 
competition was so keen, Great Britain being 
only nine points behind our troop, a total 
score of 172 points as compared to our 
181. 

I don’t know how I can better give you a 
glimpse of the doings of our troop than by 
quoting from some of Scoutmaster Wessel’s 
letters: ‘On board the S. S. Leviathan, at sea: 
On Tuesday the troop was invited to the 
bridge by Captain Hartley. Movies were 
taken of the boys as they marched by in re- 
view. The Troop officers and Patrol Leaders 
were invited to take tea with the Captain in 
the Ritz Carlton Room following the visit. 
Last night Mr. Hubbard gave a special showing 
of Indian dancing on deck, which was wit- 
nessed by a large and appreciative audience. 
Folks in the third cabin were invited to view 
them from their quarters aft. Later the show 
was presented without announcement in the 
first cabin social hall, between dances, at the 
invitation of Captain Moore. It scored a 
tremendoys hit. 

“It isjan inspiring sight to see the hikers 
with th@éir packs walk the decks for miles 
and miles. Seascout Harold Vollman and Scout 
Harvey Collins have walked one hundred 
miles each, to win the silver medal offered by 
Dr. Finley. Vollman and Collins also walked 
twenty-seven miles in twenty-four hours, for 
the bronze medals offered on the eve of our 
departure. Our bulletin board has become 
a center of attraction for the passengers. It 
is decorated with pictures, clippings, and tele- 
grams. Folks like to congregate about our 
quarters at formations to catch a glimpse of our 
activities. Our evening songs and camp-fires 
have been crowded with onlookers, from both 
the first and second cabins. In appreciation 
of our efforts and entertainment numerous 
passengers have sent the boys baskets of fruit 


Jamboree 


MASTERING THE ART OF THE COMPLETE CAMPER 
Angeles, Calif., build overnight 
shelters while on a hike 


Scouts from Camp Seelsy, Los 


out among the multi-colored scouts at the 
Jamboree. We fraternalized with the Scottish 
Scouts at Camp quite a bit—the result is 
that most every one of our fellows is buying 
kilts and all the trimming that make up the 
outward signs of a Scotchman. The Scottish 
lads say we haven’t the knees to wear kilts.” 

“London, August 7: The boys enjoyed their 
visit to Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. 
Many have been studying English history at 
High School and appear to be well informed 
much to the surprise of Englishmen who are 
not so well informed. While the boys were 
off to Warwick in charge of Drs. Cole and Dixon, 
Mr. Hubbard checked our baggage, while | 
took a trip to Gilwell Park with Colonel 
Childers. It is a beautiful place indeed. I 
was very happy to see the British Jamboree 
Troop in Camp. You will be glad to hear 
that they are cooking by patrols. They have 
three trek carts and quite substantial equip 
ment. I hesitated to ask many questions but 
saw enough to feel that we can present as 
fine a Camp.” 


Campaign to Promote Registration and 
Voting 

CHARACTER building and citizenship 

training are the definite objectives of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Our movement has 
been wonderfully successful and to-day is 
enjoying universal approval because of its 
practical accomplishments. We stress learning 
by doing. Our individual, patrol, troop and 
community good turns and civic service afford 
opportunity for constructive, worthwhile, 
practical education. The splendid, and_in- 


America has been reau 





deed dramatic, service of the scouts during the 
war in acting as special aides to President 
Wilson in the distribution of 30,000,000 pieces 
of printed matter and securing 2,350,927 sub- 
scriptions amounting to $354,859,262 in 
Liberty Bonds; securing 2,300,000 subscrip- 
tions for War Savings and Thrift Stamps 
totaling $53,000,000 while very much worth- 
while was insignificant in comparison with 
the educational values to the scouts and scout 
officials who took part. Learning by doing in 
this instance meant the development of a per- 
sonal consciousness on the part of each scout 
of his relationship to organized society and 
his responsibility as a PARTICIPATING 
CITIZEN. 

We now have another opportunity for ap- 
plying our method of learning by doing; an 
opportunity for expression of practical citizen- 
ship. The whole nation needs to be stirred to 
action. The records show an alarming de- 
crease in the percentage of qualified voters 
who are actually participating in our national, 
state and local elections. It is claimed that 
in the presidential election of 1896, 80 per cent. 
of the qualified voters registered and voted; 
in 1900, 73 per cent.; in 1912, 62 per cent. and 
in 1920, 49 per cent.! By states the percent- 
age runs from South Carolina with 2 per cent. 
to Delaware with 75.1 per cent. Various 
national movements have been organized; the 
public press with all of its great constructive 
educational resources; numerous state and 
local organizations, are all interesting them- 
selves in an effort to improve conditions in the 
forthcoming elections. ‘the Boy Scouts of 
ted to help, and will 




















all former active scouts are urged to make it a 
matter of sacred concern to definitely check 
up on every qualified voter in his own imme- 
diate family and make sure that each registers 
early and votes on Election Day. Indeed, it 
would be splendid if every scout and scout 
official would, through personal calls, tele- 
phone, or by letter concern himself not only 
with those in his own household, but with 
relatives and personal friends as well. This 
simple, definite effort, well organized, will 
put into motion forces which are bound to 
prove effective in accomplishing the results 
desired. 

In the last election 54,165,907 men and 
women were qualified to vote. Of this number 
27,519,634 failed to perform their duty. Our 
common concern is to influence this large 
number of men and women so that in our own 
neighborhood the number of “vote slackers” 
will be reduced toa minimum. In communities 
where there are local councils it will be the 
responsibility of the executive to every scout 
official and every scout can exert his influence 
to develop plans for organized effort, but inde- 
pendent of this, in his own home, among his 
own relatives and in his own neighborhood so 
as to make the participation of the Boy 
Scouts of America in this nation-wide effort 
very much worthwhile. As a service to our 
country and in keeping with our fundamental 
objectives, character building and citizenship 
training, I appeal to each and all to do what 
they can to make this nation-wide effort for a 
larger participation of qualified voters in the 
forthcoming election an effective demonstra- 
tion of our love for our country and of the 
values of our program of citizenship training. 


Eastern States Exposition 

THE biggest event in Scouting in the East 

was held at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
September 14th to 2oth. Here scouts erected 
on the Fair-grounds a Mohawk Indian Village 
of crude chestnut poles, hemlock bark and 
elm lashings. Some of the bark was cut over 
twenty years ago. The Long House was fifty 
feet long; there were besides, six traditional 
Indian Lodges within the stockade which 
surrounds the village. 

The Village was Scouting in action, for 
trained scouts from ten states actually ran it. 
Each scout lived the program of Scouting for 
the entire period of the Exposition, in company 
with other scouts selected on merit from ten 


states. The guys saw the best methods and 
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help on the basis of citizenship 
training. With us citizenship 
means a participating citizen, 
that is, a citizen who registers 
and votes,performs jury duty, 
pays his taxes and partici- 
pates in civic affairs. 

For these reasons the Boy 
Scouts of America appeal to 
each of its 152,000 officials, 
and through them to each of 
the 532,500 scouts, to actively 
engage in this nation-wide 
effort to bring the percentage 
of qualified voters who 
register and vote up to a maximum. Yes, 
we appeal also to the 2,000,000 men who have 
been scouts and scout officials in the past 
fourteen years to join in this nation-wide 
campaign. 

The efforts of the Boy Scouts of America 
must be on a strictly non-partizan basis. We 
want men and women who are citizens of the 
United States to register and vote regardless 
of party affiliations. At every point special 
care should be taken to avoid misunderstand- 
ing on this important principle. Our interest 
is not in party politics, but in participating 
citizenship. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
Collier’s Magazine, other national, local and 
state agencies are already vigorously at work on 
this problem. Wherever possible the scouts 
should co-operate in distributing the printed 
matter of these various agencies and rendering 
other useful service. Independent of this, 
however, every scout and scout official and 
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NO “PARLOR” CAMPING HERE 


t. Louis, Mo., Council’s Irondale Camp receiving 
instruction in pioneering 


achievements of “‘ Boy Scouts at Home and in 
Camp.” The scouts themselves are enthu 
siastic in testifying to the unusual benefit they 
received from this experience. 

Booths exhibiting various scout activities 
and interests, such as bird study, pioneering, 
stalking and craftsmanship were a_ special 
feature of the exhibit. No less than seventy 
subjects were thus illustrated. 

\ large campcraft construction outfit was a 
special feature this year. Harry Jordon, 
famous Maine guide and lumber-jack, who 
hunts big game with the bow and arrow, was 
in charge and directed the scouts in building 
log cabins and making all kinds of rustic 
furniture. 

Another feature of the Village was the 
special emphasis in connection with the 
National Swimming Campaign, upon swim- 
ming, life-saving, and water games, such as 
water-polo and push-ball. The Executive 

Continued on page 55) 
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News of the 
Grand Council 


By Torkel Gundel 


UST as it is the duty of 

every American citizen 
to vote at every election, the 
same thing applies to the 
members of the Lone Scout 
Grand Council. 

The months of September 
and October are very im- 
portant, so far as our activities 
are concerned. In these two 
months we nominate and elect 
new Council Chiefs, and these 
Council Chiefs take office on January Ist, 1925. 

When you read this, nominations for Council 
Chiefs in the fifteen Council Districts will be in 
the hands of the Long House officials, and ballots 
will be sent to each and every Grand Councilor. 

The election for Council Chiefs will be a 
hot one in several Districts, especially in 
Illinois, Council No. 10; and in Council 
District No. 7, constituting Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. For the last three years the 
election in Illinois has been a one-sided affair, 
every scout rallied around the leading candi- 
date. This year we have two scouts battling 
for honors, and each of these worthy opponents 
have fired their campaign guns. Vernon E. 
Garbars, President of the Chicago Lone Scout 
League, has been nominated. He is a Chicago 
Scout. Albert Shanholtzer of Coatsburg, IIl., 
is the opponent, and he is the “‘down-state’s” 
choice. The interesting feature about the 
Illinois election is that there are as many 
Grand Councilors in Chicago as there are in 
the rest of the State. Garbars wil! undoubtedly 
get all the Chicago votes, by reason of his local 
activities, while Shanholtzer will get every- 
thing outside of the big city. Clarence H. 
Mayer, present Council Chief, is also backing 
Shanholtzer. 

I have merely taken Illinois as an example. 
It is hoped that the activities in the other 
Districts will be equally interesting. 

The outcome of this election, and the 
number of Councilors registering their votes 
will tell one thing, and every scout should 
keep his eyes and ears open for the news when 
we issue it from the Long House. The out- 
come of the election will show whether or not 
the merger with the Boy Scouts has been 
successful. If every Grand Councilor votes, we 
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know that things are running in great style; 
if only half of the scouts vote, there’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and it won’t take us 
In the meanti-ne, 


long to find out what it is. 
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platform and if elected on these promises, 
live up to them. 

We have received a number of protests, 
both from the rank and file in the L.S.A. and 
also from our leaders, against the “easiness” 
with which the Gold Quill can now be won. 
Under the present system, passed about three 
months ago, it takes 300 contributing points 
to win the Quill. The same amount of points 
are required to win each of the other Merit 
Medals. When the proposition was brought 
before the Chiefs, several voted it down. 
The present sentintent regarding the winning 
of the Quill can best be expressed as in the 
words of Council Chief Ralph Biggerstaff. 
Scout Biggerstaff says; ‘‘The Quill has always 
been the highest achievement that a scout 
could win, and consequently should be the 
hardest to get.” Roy W. McDonald of District 
No. 7 voiced the same opinion, as did several 
other Council Chiefs who “now see the thing 
more clearly.” 

The best thing the Chairman of the Grand 
Council can do will be to ask each Council 
Chief to set the required number of points 
necessary to win the Quill, according to his 
best judgment, and the Long House will then 
average these figures, and accept them as 
final. We wish to enlist the opinion of every 
Amateur Publication editor and ask him to 
get in touch with his Council Chief and dis- 
cuss the matter. After that we'll ask the 
Council Chiefs to vote on the proposition. 


With the Lone Scout 
Amateur Publications 

HE Amateur Publications are stepping to 

the front. We at the Long House have 
started a little campaign which will prove a 
great help to the editors of these publications; 
and an even greater service to the Lone Scouts 
who subscribe to the publications. 

In the last issue of BOYS’ LIFE we said 
the Amateur Publication Charter rules were 
to be obeyed from now on. In accordance 
with this, a number of letters were addressed 
to the editors of discontinued publications, 
asking them to fill out a form to be signed by 
the two adults who guaranteed their Charter - 
application, at the time the publication was 
started; and also to be signed by the editor 
himself in the presence of a Notary Public. 
On this form appears a “raft” of questions 
calling for a detailed explanation of when the 
publication was discontinued, what provisions 
were made to take care of all undelivered 
copies, etc. We have already received several 
satisfactory replies. Edward Lathrop, editor 
of “The Universal Tribune,” now discontinued, 
wrote and informed us that his subscription 








A group of Lone Scouts, photographed when they ‘were attending a meeting of the Lone Scout 
- League, in Chicago 


we'll prepare a number of prescriptions and 
“dose” up the L.S.A. in an effort to get the 
machine back in running order. 

One last word; EVERY GRAND COUN- 
CILOR—VOTE!! 


ASIDE from the election itself, there are a 

number of things to be taken into con- 
sideration, regarding thé work of the 1925 
Council Chiefs. In the first place, the Grand 
Councilors in their respective Districts should 
get the promise of the candidates to carry on 
the present official organs and the good policies 
of the present Council Chief. We must have 
workers in this, the biggest position in Scout- 
dom. Every candidate should outline his 
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list has been turned over to the “TIllini,” 
published by Clarence H. Mayer, Virden, IIl. 
Scout Mayer has verified this statement. 
Charles Bednar, publisher of “The Scout 
Observer,” did the right thing when he dis- 
continued his publication by refunding his sub- 
scribers two cents on every copy they did not 
receive. Warren Scaman, publisher of “The 
Live Wire,” turned his entire subscription list 
over to the publishers of “‘Outdoor Sportsman,” 
the new Lone Scout outdoor magazine. 

In general we find that the editors want to 
do the right thing toward their subscribers. 
We know that feeling will prevail when we 
tell them that a list of reviews of every.active 
Amateur publication will be sent out from the 














Long House with every membership outfit. 
That should secure hundreds of subscribers 


for our publications. In these reviews we 
have tried to be impartial, by basing our 
review on the last and best issue of each 
publication, gave the editor and publisher’s 
name and address, price of subscription, size 
of publication, nature and purpose of same. 
The list will be revised as often as possible in 
order that it may be up-to-date. 

Another interesting thing noted by the 
Long House officials is the higher type of 
publications in the field. It takes one or two 
to start something new, before the others 
follow. And the others do follow for the sake 
of keeping right on the heels of the leader that 
that publication may not receive the bulk of 
Lone Scout subscriptions. “ Youth,” published 
in Chicago, started that new movement by 
using illustrated material—art work done by 
Lone Scout artists. ‘‘ Youth,” can no longer 
claim to be “The only illustrated Amateur 
Publication,” for the “Black Hawk News,” 
“Scout Topics,” and ‘Outdoor Sportsn-an” 





number of Supreme Scouts, 
that of Ralph Allen Lang. 
Scout Lang is present Council 
Chief of District No. 3, 
Pennsylvania—and has won 
his set of Merit Medals and 
Quill through his poetical 
efforts. 

It will interest all scouts, 
especially the Grand Counci- 
lors and the Amateur Publi- 
cation editors, that the Long 
House officials will publish a 
four page booklet each month 
containing the latest news of 
the organization. In the pages 
of this leaflet will be printed 
the official announcements of all Merit Medal 
winners, Grand Council applications, win- 
ners of the Lone Scout Degree and Booster 
titles. We will also publish the latest scout 
news—news pertaining to the organization 
itself, the doings of the Council Districts, 
Amateur Publication news, Charter awards. 








Another group of Lone Scouts attending the League gathering, 





Lone 


in front of the 


snapped 


Scout Headquarters 


are right on the heels of the acknowledged 
leader. Within the next few months another 
publication will use a new idea and the others will 
follow—and we have then advanced another step. 

To the Amateur Publication editors: We 
still have a large quantity of stories, articles, 
poetry, etc on hand all of which was intended 
for publication in “Lone Scout,” which they 
may have for the asking. Write us at the 
Long House, and state what type of material 
you desire. Please enclose suf cient postage 
to cover cost of mailing. 

The Council Chiefs passed a “critical eye” 
on a few more Amateur Publications. All 
were awarded official Charters, except one, 
“The Montana Chief.” The Council Chiefs 
seem to have come to an understanding, since 
the Amateur Publications play the leading 
role in organization, that no _ publication 
which is not press printed, is worthy of a 
Charter. ‘“‘The Montana Chief,” is mimeo- 
graphed. 

We are inclined to believe that in some 
cases the Council Chiefs are too lenient in 
awarding Charters. Under present conditions, 
when we are counting on our publications to 
furnish the chief outlet for the vast amount of 
material, we believe no scout should attempt 
to publish a paper unless he has a few hundred 
dollars to back him up, a printing press not 
smaller than 6x9, the editorial and business 
ability to carry on the work successfully. 
No scout student, who has no substantial 
income, except what little spending money 
his father offers him, should ever attempt to 
enter the Amateur Publication game. There 
are too many failures, because the majority 
of the scouts do not stop long enough to con- 
sider the difficult experiences of their brother 
editors. Then too, there should be an age 
imit—16 years; but that is hard to fix, as 
some scouts over 16 years are not as well 
qualified as others under that age. And we 
can’t place a “mental age limit” on the would- 
be editors. The editor should be endowed 
with some editorial ability. He should possess 
at least one Merit Medal as in the old days. 

The publications recently chartered and 
their Charter Numbers are: 

5. SQUAREFELLOW;; 
8. BREEZY SCOUT; 

10. OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN; 

12. PACIFIC SCOUT; 

16. POETICAL SCRIBE; 

17. SCIENTIFIC SCOUT; 

25. THE TUG; 

26. THE NATIONAL SCOUT. 


Another name has been added to the small 


A copy of this booklet will be mailed to 
each member of the Grand Council and every 
Amateur Publication editor. After the Ama- 
teur Publication editors receive the copy, we 
hope they will use any news of interest in 
the earliest possible issue of their publication. 
We are counting on these publications to 
pass on this news to the rest of Scoutdom. 

Lone Scout William P. Stremick, 2073 F. 
Pickwick St., Philadelphia, Pa., editor and 
publisher of “Penny Scout,” wishes to explain 
to the readers of his publication why they 
have not received their last two issues. Scout 
Stremick says the delay was caused by a mis- 
understanding between the publishers, but 
that the subscribers will receive the publica- 
tion as soon as everything is in running order 
again. 


Pow-Wow Department 


The first Los Angeles Rally, sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Pueblo Legion, was held at 
the Camp Arthur Letts Hollywood Boy Scout 
Camp. We owe a great deal to the Boy 
Scout Executives for giving us free reign of 
the big camp, and we were told that we were 
welcomed at all times. We have received a 
cordial welcome among Boy Scout officials 
here in this city. Here’s some advice for those 
Lone Scouts who are bemoaning the state of 
affairs. Although I'll admit that the merger 
has had its drawbacks there have been quite 
a number of features added to the LSA. Get 
in touch with the local Boy Scout headquarters, 
let them know who you are, ask for their 
cooperation. They don’t know where you 
live so how do you expect them to get in 
touch with you? We Los Angeles Lone Scouts 
discovered this and since the local BSA office 
did not get in touch with us we went ahead 
and got in touch with them. The result has 
been very pleasing. We owe a great deal to 
the Chief Boy Scout official of this city, Mr. 
E. B. DeGroot, for his sincere cooperation in 
our rally. Next year’s rally will be something 
Lone Scoutdom will long remember. Knocks 
have given us valuable experience.—Ralph 
Hill Salazar, President Los Angeles Pueblo 
for second term. 

Harry Salzman voiced the right opinion 
when he said in a recent issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
that it is about time New York had a rally. 
There are several Lone Scout local organiza- 
tions in the Bronx. This writer suggests that 
they combine temporarily, and invite all 
Lone Scouts of the city to a meeting to make 
plans to hold a rally. Let us put this over.— 
Philip La Chiana, L.S.B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Mountain Man 
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shaking of the grass in his part of the field 
would not be observed. They knew how the 
Indian warriors would crouch under cover for 
days if need be, waiting for the settlers to grow 
careless and come outside the palisades so that 
they could shoot them down from ambush. A 
frontiersman might even now be snaking 
through the grass at the far end of the field. If 
so, before he got within range of Ferguson’s 
rifle, he would know that the willows of the 
lookout never grew out of, the soil in this 
fashion. Officers were fine gentlemen, Andy 
believed. Likely they came from Philadelphia 
and Richmond and Boston, and had no training 
for this sort of thing. Reconnoitering was a 
scout’s work. Surely they wouldn’t let an 
officer try it? 

He saw movement where the trees seemed to 
be thinnest. Then a man rode into the field 
and paused. Three other mounted men fol- 
lowed him. They came ona little way together 
and paused again. Two of them now veered to 
the left, and the third to the right. The man 
who had emerged first, cantered briskly across 
the meadow directly toward the lookout. 

“T can’t yet tell a rebel’s rank by his 
uniform. But from the proud look of him 
and his horse, I’d say yon man riding to his 
death is no less than a colonel,” Ferguson said 
grimly. 

The American officer came on twenty yards 
and reined in. He was mounted on a fine bay 
horse, Andy saw; and he wore a dark green and 
blue uniform with a high cocked hat. He 
looked about him; with face upturned he 
swept his glance slowly over the hillside. The 
boy in the lookout knew that face. He had 
traveled miles out of his way just to see it once 
again. Z 

Washington! Andy’s heart died within him 
and a dumb cry strangled in his throat. It 
was Washington himself who sat there on his 
horse in the sunlit meadow, a living target for 
the crack shot of the world. 

There was nothing that he could do— 
nothing! He looked at Ferguson and, frozen 
with horror, watched him raise his rifle and 
take aim. An eternity of agony rolled by while 
he waited for the shot. Then, scarcely able to 
believe his eyes, he saw Ferguson’s finger 
withdraw from the trigger, saw the rifle 
lowered. What had happened? He darted a 
glance at the field. Washington had swung his 
horse round: his back was toward them now. 
Slowly he trotted away. He was still well 
within range, an easy mark. Again Ferguson 
raised his rifle and again lowered it without 
firing. Silently both occupants of the lookout 
watched the rider rejoin his companions and, 
with them, disappear into the forest. Fergu- 
son sprang up, with a sharp word to someone 
who was coming through the coppice. 

The whole wood back of them was astir 
now. Andy caught the flare of red coats among 
the green leafage. Vaguely he realized that 
the men, who had captured him the night 
before, had returned; that Ferguson was 
talking while one of them cut the rope that had 
bound him to the log. He heard something 
about being taken back behind the lines. Then 
he was moving, being led off through the 
forest. It didn’t matter. He could think of 


‘nothing but the picture of Washington less 


than a hundred yards from Ferguson’s rifle, 
offering first his breast, then his back, to the 
crack shot of the world—who had lowered his 


| gun without firing! Why? The question beat 


| hadn’t Ferguson fired? 


at his brain like hail on oak leaves. Why 
He had said that he 
wanted to fire the first shot of the day: he had 
expected an officer to ride out, had lain in wait 


| eager to kill him: ay, and he had called Wash- 





ington, as he came out of the forest, “‘ Yon man 
riding to his death!” ‘Then, why hadn’t he 
shot him? Was it a miracle, such as saved 
Moses and Elijah? Had God stricken Fergu- 
son blind? or peopled the meadow with ten 
thousand angels in chariots of fire about 
Washington? If there had been fiery chariots 
there, Ferguson would have seen them, who- 
ever else was blind. Andy felt sure of that. 
There was a strange spirit in Ferguson, like 
the spirit in Highland preachers and bards, 
making them see things not visible to common 
men. Chariots and horses of fire! Ay, that 
would be a grand and glorious sight to hear a 
man tell about! 

“God, don’t let Ferguson get killed till I’ve 
a chance to ask him,” Andy prayed fervently. 

A half mile farther on his guard led him by 
a detour along the crests of the rounded hills; 
forthe army was sweeping in full force across 


the lower ground. It was the first large army 
on the march Andy had ever seen. Fora time 
he forgot the chariots of fire and the great man 
whom God had saved. He stared, breathless, 
at the monstrous melee: teams of men, bent 
till their brows were near to the dust, like 
Israelite slaves under the Egyptian lash, 
dragging the great guns; horses plunging; flags 
streaming, gold lace and bayonets sparkling; 
bare knees bobbing rhythmically as chips of 
new wood bob on the dark eddy of a stream 
and plaidies waving, as a Highland regiment 
passed; the skirling of the bagpipes end the 
shriek of bugles, the sullen, sinister thudding o 
drums and of thousands of feet and hoofs on 
the dry ground; and red coats like thousands of 
autumnal berries snapped from miles of bushes 
and lashed on by a mad gale. 

His guard led him sharply down the far sid« 
of a knoll, to a large farmhouse, with out- 
houses and corn-fields. The ground was 
gashed deep by heavy wheels; and the broken 
cornstalks looked as if one of the hills had 
rolled over on them. All about were the black 
smudges of extinguished camp-fires. The 
ruinous sight shocked Andy, who had suffered 
lean winters when other red warriors had 
devastated the boarder fields. 

“Ve’ve made a grand mess of yon farm!” 
he said, in tones of severe reproof. The guard 
gave him a sour look and shoved him into a 
shed, where four soldiers were playing cards. 

“Here’sa boy that got lost going to Carolina. 
Lieutenant Ferguson’s taken a liking to him. 
Here’s his gun and hunting-knife and_ his 
powder-horn and shot-pouch.” He cut the 
cords about Andy’s wrists. ‘Ferguson says 
give him some food and let him sleep.” Then 
with a scowling, “Mind you, Rebel; no tricks 
now,” he was gone. 

Andy did full justice to the food but he was 
too excited to be sleepy, in spite of the fact that 
he had been awake all night. However, he lay 
down presently and closed his eyes; because he 
wanted to think, and to plan. Especially did 
he want to plan, for he could not linger in this 
pleasant spot. He had to go to Carolina. He 
rolled as close as possible to his confiscated 
weapons and drowsed with a busy brain. How 
he loved that rifle, and the powder-horn which 
his Indian friend, Tuleko, had carved for him! 
But it was hopeless to think of regaining them 
unnoticed. Hesighed. But his hunting-knife? 
certainly he should be able to slip that inside 
one of his leggings. If necessary, he could 
make his hunting-knife serve his needs all the 
way to Carolina. Even before his twelfth 
year, long before he had owned firearms, he had 
killed birds and small game with a sapling cut 
and sharpened at one end by his knife, with its 
bunch of roots at the other end to give ‘it 
weight and balance. Thrown tomahawk 
fashion, with sure aim, it could be relied on to 
keep a traveler from hunger. With his knife he 
could cut and whittle a fire stick of hickory; 
and so make a camp-fire every night to cook his 
food or to dry his clothes after swimming a 
creek or tramping in the rain. He knew how to 
make fire as the Indians made it for centuries. 
Yes; Silent Scot would have no troubles what 
ever if he could only get hold of his knife. He 
snorted, and tossed an inch nearer to it, and 
flung out an arm. A soldier jumped up and 
bent over him, putting a hand on his shoulder. 
Silent Scot half opened his eyes, then closed 
them again as if the lids were too heavy to 
stay up without propping. ‘The soldier went 
back to his card game. The next time he 
snorted and tossed, one of the card players 
made a jesting remark but did not come to 
look at him. After a while they paid no 
attention. 

Throughout his pretended slumbers he 
could hear the rear of cannon. It sounded to 
him as if all the thunders of the sky had 
gathered over the ford of the Brandywine to 
split the world in twain. There were nearer 
sounds too—dashing hoofs, messengers prob 
ably, he thought; and feet tramping by, men 
bearing the wounded to shelter perhaps. Later 
on he heard wild shouts. What was that? The 
American army in retreat? His guards rushed 
to the door, yelling for more news. Andy 
retrieved his knife and hid it inside his legging. 
The British winning! That made it more 
urgent than ever for him to get to Carolina, 
deliver his letter, and then go as scout with 
the American army. They needed scouts, he 
felt sure, after what he had seen to-day! 
Washington himself obliged to do scout duty! 
If he, Andy MacPhail, had been over there 
he would not have permitted that! As he con- 
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| sidered it, his thoughts reverted to the inciden ——————————————— 
| which had so puzzled them. Why had Fergu 
son lowered his gun without firing? 
He was sitting up, yawning, and still, 
| apparently drowsy after a comforting supper, | 
|}when the man who had brought him in 
§ | stepped into the doorway and beckoned to him. 
| “Ferguson wants you.” 
| Andy jumped up and followed him to the 
|farmhouse. He would have his nagging ques 
tion answered now, he thought with a thrill of 
excitement. He would make that fierce glum | 
| man answer! 
! 











| “Doctor Giffen, here’s the lad he sent me 
| for.” Andy heard his guide say to one of a 
group of men in the kitchen. 

“Very well, Horton, take him in,” the doctor 


Look for the name 
said, with a careless glance at Andy. Then, as 


Suto Wheel 
| they moved off in the direction of a door that 


When you get your coaster-wagon be stood ajar, he stopped them. “You must not 
sure it has ‘“‘Auto-Wheel Coaster” painted | excite him, my boy. He is in a bad way.” 































on the sides, Don’t be misldd for there are “Ye mean he’s wounded?” Andy asked 

plenty of cheap imitations but none that | “Is he hurt it bad, doctor?” | . 

equals the Altto-Wheel in désign, service or | “Yes, his right arm is shot to pieces.” | . = = . 
speed. | “His right arm!” Andy repeated aghast; | OSN.F. Cs. ie 

Lots of bo ordinary coast- | and added slowly, more to himself than to the | r £ 
ers now wis uto-Wheels. So | doctor, “Him that was the crack shot o’ the ‘4 ’ 
tear out this to your dad or | world.” ure 18 ea 49 | eat 
mother and t sist on getting an **He will never shoot again. It is a harder i 
Auto-Wheel strated above. blow for him than for most men. He’d have | ; 

Only an Au ill stand good hard taken death instead, gladly if he’d been given | EECH-NUTPeanut Bagtt@t is easy to look 
play day in an We put our name oo ; ne ae | d thick with it— 
on every wa ake, so see that you lic ce ee Ha —— ly silent | And when you 
get an Auto- ipped as well as silent-footed, whatever few F 

words he used in his daily life went from him | r yet to eat. You 
It Means ality— now. He saw that Doctor Giffen admired | you don’t grin for 
Ferguson and was grieved for him. But no| : ye 

t Just a Coaster doctor could understand as he, Silent Scot, | ree. 4 , ; 
Built of seasonegfash by trained mechanics, understood what this blow meant to the man | Sy j eech- 
Just the kind o gon you want, in there. Wasn’t his own heart sore hurt | of $2 4 fear of 


hich shows all models of the because he must slip away this evening and | S perfectly all richt to 
to-Wfheel Coaster and the Auto- leave behind him the ritle he loved, his dearest] — y¢ your mother desires { j itl y s 
Aeto-Whadl'e junior com, | 530-3 3 oh, : 1 of his y ter desires to spread your bread dairy butter first if you 
¢ your little Grother end friend and sweetheart, the comrade of his long hecome dumilice with the 
ister, dthenamesand addresses | hunts and of all his daring adventures in the use of Beech-Nut Peanut h-Nut Peanut Butter on 
of three ‘coaster wagon dealers in | red man’s country? But, some time, he would Butter in many other chopped figs or Beech- 
On the other. You can bet 
ing you like will blend with 






j anes yy oe gm em own another rifle. He would fire many a ways, ask her to mail cou- 
adiketes youa year’s straight and pretty shot. Ay, there was no pon to ue. 
en pore he ' joy in the world like that: and he would have 
Miso thr tr it again! But Ferguson, who had made that 
magazine for boyg new magical quick-firing gun; Ferguson, the 


Suro Cart like you, crack shot o’ the world. He, Silent Scot, was 
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North Tonawanda, Ne ¥e understood just what that shattered right arm 
| meant to Pat Ferguson. H-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
| “Wait outside, Horton,” Ferguson said. ; : 
Learn to MO NT Andy had an impression of white linen Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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swathings, of colorless lips tightened to a thin 
line, of damp black hair, of black eyes smol- 
dering deep in a gray drawn face. He saw a 
bit of fringe, wet and stained, hanging down 
from the rolled plaidie under Ferguson’s head. 
He had no idea what he would say to Ferguson, 
except that, some time before he left the room, 
he would ask a certain question which, if 
unanswered, would give him no peace all his 
life long. But he did know what he would not 
say. He would not say one word about the 
shattered arm. That was too vast a grief for 
pity; words would be an insult. Ferguson 
would know what he felt and why he made no 
mention of it. For they two were not only 
crack marksmen, brothers of the rifle clan, 
they were Scots and Hielanders, the same 
silent, strong people—Mountain Men, both. 
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Mount your own 6 ‘ : a? . ” . 
for others at taxidermist@regular charges. T “Good evenin’, Mr. Ferguson,” Andy said 


yt ye yt . You can do t . | | politely, “I’m verra pleased to see ye again.” 


ists through our | 

“And I am as pleased to see you again, 
Andrew MacPhail,’ Ferguson replied with 
, similar courtesy. “I sent for you to give you 
oye ee ge Fy f ke | | back your letter—now that I know there is no 

harm in it.”” He extended it to him with his 
left hand. “And I wanted to ask you a Pl b 
question.” Get a Plum 

“Now, that’s verra strange,” said Andy, Offi ° ] Se 
. “for I’m wantin’ to ask ye a question yersel’.”’ cla cout 
Send me your fig® illustrated book " How to Mount J “Yours will keep. Lad, did you know who 
art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. ’ the officer was who rode toward us. this 

morning? I’m asking, because when I looked 
at you, after he’d gone, your face was white as 
| frost.” 

Silent Scot’s expression did not change. He} Take-up Wedge fieps the black 
was master of this face, as more than one| head tight ong red handle. 
befooled Indian warrior could have told. He| You can’t getyg@iwedge in any 

- : other axe. 
thought fast. He liked Ferguson; they were 
friends. He would have liked to speak the 
truth to him from an open heart. But he must 
remember that, in this war, they were on 
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p to 10,000 by tenths 
all 


eats. Sold’ by letter to his father, to let him know that the 


shadow of debt—so obnoxious to Highland 
pride—no longer darkened the honor of the 
MacPhails. After that, he would be free to 
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Stage directions for this scene from William Vaughn Moody’s play, “‘The Great 
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| didn’t shoot him! 
| who he was. 


| Ferguson, 


ofier his services as scout to the 
Patriot army. He must not run the risk of 
being clapped into a British prison till the end 
of the war. He had seen to-day how badly the 
Americans needed scouts! 

“Tis no’ a bonnie sight to see a man killed, 
Mr.-Ferguson,” he said evasively. ‘An’ him 
sittin’ so grand on a fine bay horse! Didn’t ye 
say he was no less than a colonel? There’s no’ 
so many grand colonels in Bunyan’s-Town, 
where I come from, Mr. Ferguson.” 
smiled disarmingly, his little blue eyes twin- 
kling. Apparently the wounded man_ was 
atisfied with his answer, for he did not press 
the question. 

“IT know who he was, lad. 
General Washington himself.” 

“General Washington!” Andy echoed with 
excellently simulated amazement. “And ye 
Why?” 
*T didn’t know him then. 


That 


was 


I found out later 


“But when ye thought ’twas a colonel, Mr. 
and ye'd told me, not ten minutes 


| before, how ye hoped to fire the first shot, and 





| quarters? 


| from running away to the rebels. 





how yon man was ridin’ surely to his death 
Andy's words rushed out pell-mell now— 

‘what did ye see, man? Tell me that! What 
did ve see in the field around him?’ 

“See?” Ferguson repeated puzzled. 
PP on * 

“Then why didn’t ye shoot?” His 
quivered and the color rose in his cheeks. 
Ferguson’s drawn face was touched for an 
instant with a mild surprise. 

“Didn’t you see, lad, that, just as I was 
aiming at his breast, he swung round and 
showed me his back? Well, ’tis not a pleasant 
thing to shoot an unoffending individual in the 
back, who is acquitting himself very coolly of 
his duty. As he rode off, it came to me that 
maybe I was forgetting my own duty in letting 
an officer of those rebels and traitors go free to 
plague the king’s loyal men later on the field. 
And I leveled at him again. But the idea 
disgusted me.” 

* An’ if ye had known ’twas Washington?”’ 
Andy asked eagerly. 


“Why, 


voice 


nearest | 


Andy | 








co | 
‘‘Then maybe my duty would have been so | 


plain I couldn’t have escaped it. Washington, 
the most dangerous rebel of them all!” he 
said broodingly, the sullen fiery look kindling 
in his eyes. ‘But I am not sorry I didn’t 
know. I’ve never shot my foe in the back, 
Andrew. And I think no man’s fit to be called 
a soldier that will foul an honest gun with a 
cowardly shot like that. No. I’m not sorry I 
didn’t know!”’ Ferguson’s eyelids closed and 
his lips tightened quickly to still a twitch of 
pain. 

For some minutes Andy did not speak. He 
was thinking hard. At first he had been dis- 
appointed that Ferguson had not seen glorious 
chariots of fire. But now—well, he didn’t 


know. Never to foul your gun with a coward’s 
shot. There was something grand and glorious 


about that, too. 
“T’m verra proud to be acquainted wi’ ye, 
Mr. Ferguson,” he said presently, with dignity; 


“for I can see ye’re a verra fine man.” Fergu- 
son opened his eyes. 
“T’ll say the same to you, Andrew. I wish I 


| could let you go on to your father, lad,” he 


said kindly. ‘But that is impossible. Though 
we’re friends now, and both Aberdeen men too, 
I couldn’t give you back your gun. And how 
would you get to Carolina without a rifle to 
hunt with? Poor lad, you’d starve.” 

“Ay, ay, fancy a poor simple lad like me 
goin’ to Carolina wi’out a rifle!’”? Andrew said 
noncommittally, wagging his head. “But 
I’m thinkin’ ye should take a bit 0’ sleep now, 
Mr. Ferguson. So I'll be sayin’ good night.” 

“T’llsee you again in the morning,’ Ferguson 
said. “You know the way back to your 
If not, there are scores of men 
about to direct you—and to prevent you 
Tell Horton 


| I want him.” 


Andy went out. He found Horton in the 
kitchen and gave him Ferguson’s message. 
The yards were full of men and horses and 
baggage. Through the gathering dusk little 
cook fires dotted the field with flame. His 
trained eye noted quickly the positions of 
inanimate objects which would afford shelter. 


| On the whole the prospect was as promising as 


| he could have hoped for. 


Ferguson had had 


/no fear that he would try to escape from a 


yardful of men. But Andy much preferred a 
yardful of men who were not watching him to 
one or two who were! 

It took him nearly half an hour to get beyond 
the camp—snaking his way under and behind 
wagons, behind tents, through deep guts in the 
fields to the river. He skirted the ford to the 
bank of the smoother, deeper tide beyond it. 
There he paused and made sure that his letter 
and his knife were safely disposed of and pro- 
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tected. Ferguson might send men after him. 
If they found his trail and followed it thus far, 
they would lose it here, in water. 

He was sorry that he would not see Ferguson 
in the morning. But he had to go to Carolina. 
The sooner he got to Carolina with his letter 
the sooner he would be able to join the army 
and prevent Washington from taking risks 
like that! He hoped he would meet Ferguson 
again some day. That hope was a prophecy, 
though Andy did not know it. He would meet 
Ferguson again in scenes of adventure such as 
the boy slipping down the low bank’ to the 
Brandywine’s edge, that night, could not have 
even imagined. 

He meditated briefly on all that had hap- 
pened to him—and looked on the bright side. 

‘Tis no’ so great a shame to me, after all, 
that they caught me,” he told himself, “but 
if I hadna got away from them—! Oh, ay, 
that would have been verra disgraceful!” 

Yes, on the whole, Silent Scot had justified 
his name and his fame as the impeccable scout. 
Now he was on his way to Carolina without a 
care on his mind. A tiny yellow moon peeped 





river, lighting a path for him. Andy dropped 


stream, comfortable and contented as a 
beaver. 
* * * 

Author’s note: The incident of Ferguson’s 
aiming but not firing at Washington is authen- 
tic and is related in a letter from Ferguson to 
an uncle in Scotland in which he says: “It is 
not a pleasant thing to shoot an unoffending 
individual in the back who is acquitting him- 
self very coolly of his duty—the idea disgusted 
me—I am not sorry I did not know at the time 
who it was.” The details regarding Ferguson’s 
marksmanship, his invention of a new rifle 
and the loss of his arm at the Battle of the 
Brandywine, are also historic. 
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at him over a hill. Stars flickered dimly on the | 


noiselessly into the water and swam down | 











left tackle on B Squad. But there he was, 
big as life and looking the real football guy he 
ought to have been. Well, that was a sensa- 
tion. Most every follow in school was on 
hand, for it was one of the cheer practice 
days, and you could hear the crowd hurling 
questions at each other and trying to find 
answers. I was as much in the dark as any- 
one, and we didn’t get the answer until the 
Scrub came across from the practice gridiron 
at a little after four. Then the riot began. 

There was Harry Keegan at right tackle on 
the Scrub and there, by jingo, was Hugh at left 
tackle on the First, and when the crowd saw 
that there was a wild and joyful yell. Here 
was where that false alarm, Colver, was going 
to get his! Maybe all the fellows didn’t feel 
that way about it, but I guess most of them 
did. Well, they had the surprise of their lives! 
I'll say they did! It was Hugh from the first 
mix-up until, along in the second scrimmage 
period, they took Keegan out, gently but 
firmly. I'll give the guy credit for not wanting 
to go. He was still game and fought them all 
the way to the side-line, but he was done for. 
In fact, not to indulge in horrid details, he was 
amess! Yes, sir, Hugh had fought him to a 
finish and won. Things had been done by 
those two fellows that the rules book hasn’t 
stood for since away back in 1884! It looked 
like nothing was barred! Sometimes the play 
would pretty near stop because the other 
fellows were too interested in what Hugh 
was doing to Keegan or Keegan was doing to 
Hugh. And the coaches and the referee just 
kept their hands off, and it was a whale of a 
fight! 

Me? Gosh, I was yelling most of the time 
and standing on the seat all the time. It was 
grand. It never made any difference where the 
play went. Just as soon as the ball snapped or 
was kicked Hugh lit onto Keegan and Keegan 
smashed into Hugh. It was some scrap while 
it lasted! And it lasted plenty long enough! 
After they removed Keegan all the pep dropped 
out of the game. Hugh sort of staggered 
around and made a stab at playing, but his 
| eyes weren’t much use any more and his nose 

was flattened all over his face and his hands 
were pretty well hidden with tape. Maybe, 
| though, he didn’t get the cheers! Fellows 
|who had been calling him yellow an hour 
before were red-faced from shouting “‘Colver! 
| Colver! Colver!” And I was so pleased I was 
fit to be tied. 

I got it all out of Hugh that evening. 
| It had started two years before, the first 
| year he had played at Lyman’s School. They 
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| had run up against a big, heavy team with a 

lot of dirty players on it, and some guy had 
smashed Hugh in the face with his fist. No 
one had seen it, and about every fellow in the 
two teams had walked over him before some- 
one saw him on the ground. He said it was 
the most frightful pain he had ever imagined. 
They put him in the infirmary and a doctor 
did some sort of an operation, for the old 
bridge was broken just like a clay pipe, and 
Hugh went around for a week or more all 
bandaged up. When the bandage came off 
there was that crook and the funny white 
spot. Hugh didn’t play any more that fall; 
the season was nearly over anyway; and he 
wouldn’t have played the next year if his 
father hadn’t made him. “Buck” said 
accidents like that weré bound to happen in 
football. Hugh didn’t let the old chap know 
that he had lost his nerve, but he had— 
completely. Just let another guy make a 
motion toward Hugh’s face and he got sert of 
faint and cold feeling. He was certain that if 
he ever got hit on the nose again he’d die! 
That was all he was afraid of, his nose. They 
let him wear his rubber guard the second 
year and he got through pretty well, but he 
was always scared stiff and played a rotten 
game and only got into the final contest for a 
couple of minutes at the end of it. 

“T see now,” said Hugh, “that most of tnat 
fear was imaginary. Or, not the fear but the 
thing I feared. Yesterday, though, when 
Keegan said what he did I knew I had to 
fight it, fight being afraid. I might have 
pitched on him right then, but that wouldn’t 
have proved anything. I’ve never been scared 
of a scrap, and I’m a pretty fair boxer. No, 
it wasn’t Keegan I had to lick, Pete, but that 
rotten fear. So I went to Loring and told 
him the whole story. He said, ‘Go to it, 
Colver. My money’s on you.’”’ 

Hugh was lying on his bed, pretty well 
swathed in tape and bandages. One eye was 
completely hidden and the other was coloring 
up nicely, having reached the green-purple 
stage. He had a bruise oft one lip, too, and that 
made his conversation just a bit difficult to 
understand. Every few minutes I’d have to 
go to the door and tell one or more fellows 
that Hugh wasn’t receiving. It seemed like 
half the school didn’t have anything better 
to do than keep me trotting, and after I’d 
sent Pug Mansfield away I told Hugh that if 
it didn’t stop I was going to write a bulletin 
and post it outside. 

“IT hope dad doesn’t hear about this,” 
mumbled Hugh. ‘“He’d want to know how 
come and I’d have to tell him. You see, Pete, 
I’ve been letting him believe for two years 
that I’m as hard-boiled as he wants me to be, 
and it would be a fierce blow to him if he found 
out now that I’ve been in a blue funk all the 
time!” 

“He will never know,” I answered. ‘“‘ No- 
body does but just Loring and me, and you 
can trust Loring; and if you say you can’t 
trugt me I'll lick the hide off you—when you 
fit again! Say, you’re going to play 
1inst Southworth, aren’t you?”’ 

“T don’t believe. I just asked Loring to 
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let me back to-day. Anyway, do I look like a 
football player or a wreck?” 
“Like a wrecked football player, but you'll 
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be all right in a couple of days.’’ After a 
minute I asked: “Say, weren’t you sort 
of scared when you went up against Keegan 
this afternoon?” 

There was a queer, puzzled look in the one 
eye left open for business and Hugh shook 
his head. “It’s funny,” he said, “‘ but I wasn’t; 
at least, not much. It seemed as if when I’d 
made up my mind to do it I stopped being 
frightened. I was hoping, though, that he’d 
get to my nose quick and have it over with, 
and he did. In the third scrimmage, I think 
it was, he gave me the heel of his hand in the 
face.” Hugh laid gentle fingers on the wad 
of dressing. ‘Maybe the old thing’s bust 
again, but I don’t care now!” 

I didn’t believe that Loring was going to 
lose him, and he didn’t. Hugh was out on the 
side-line Wednesday and Thursday, and on 
Friday he ran through formations. It was on 
Friday, after the short practice, that he and 
Keegan met again. I was standing with Hugh 
when I saw Keegan coming our way. Just 
for a moment I looked for more trouble, and I 
guess some of the others did, too, for they 
began to gather around. But Keegan acted 
pretty white. He said, “I’m sorry about that, 
Colver. You see I’ve always hated a coward, 
and I thought you were yellow. I was dead 
wrong and I apologize.’’ Hugh said: “It was 
my fault you thought it, Keegan. It’s all 
right with me.” They didn’t shake hands, 
but they sort of grinned at each other and 
Keegan went away again. : 

“Buck” Colver arrived that evening and 
I never knew anyone more tickled than he 
was when he saw Hugh’s face. It didn’t occur 
to him to ask how the boy got wrecked; he 
just took it for granted that football was 
working back to the game it had been when he 
had played it. And, of course, no one told 
him any different. He and I and three or four 
other EK. U. fellows saw the game together, 
and it was a corking good fight. Loring started 
Hugh at left tackle and he played right through 
to within four minutes of the end, when 
Coach sent the subs in to get their rewards. 
I’m not going to say that he was spectacular, 
for it wasn’t until the next season that old 
Hugh began to show his real stuff, but he 
was steady like a chunk of granite and always 
down fast under punts, and when Southworth 
made more than a yard or two through 
Potter’s line you can bet it wasn’t at left 
tackle. He had a pretty husky guy to play 
against, too, but, after that fight with Keegan, 
to-day’s event wasn’t much more to Hugh 
than an exhibition bout! We won the game 
in the third period, scoring the only touch- 
down there was, and were mighty happy with a 
7 to o victory. I guess “Buck” Colver was 
happier than anyone, though, that evening. 
Of course I didn’t get to the banquet at the 
hotel, but “Buck” went, and they made a 
lot of him and called on him for a speech. 
1 read it in the Weekly later. 

He said it was fight that had won that game, 
fight against a team that outweighed us and 
knew just as much football He said we had 
licked Southworth because we had outfought 
her from start to finish. He said there wasn't 
anything you couldn’t win, anything you 


. couldn’t lick if you fought hard enough. 


Well, he might be right, at that. 








| The SKy God’s Cipher 


| (Concluded from page 27) 








long and a belt of Indian make. His weather- 
beaten face was deeply seamed with age and 
was sullen and unpleasant to look at. His 
small, crafty black eyes made Bill feel that the 
other Indians in the party were much better 
fellows than he had at first supposed. 

Early next morning the party left Flagstaff 
on the trip north to the prehistoric ruins. ‘The 
automobiles spun along through the pine 
forest and now and then the beautiful San 
Francisco Mountains could be clearly seen in 
the distance. ‘The route lay across Deadman’s 
Flat, down to Indian ‘Tanks, across a semiarid 
desert, out of which rose Superstition Mountain 
about the top of which the Indian said phantom 
fires burned at night. At Marsh Pass, the 
road entered a deep canyon with high-walled 
precipices on either side. Countless ages of 
weathering had worn the tops of these mighty 
cliffs into fantastic shapes resembling animals 
or grotesque human forms of gigantic size. 
The cruel ruggedness and majestic scale of the 
scenery was almost terrifying. 

Bill began to wonder where the cliff-dwellers 
lived and Professor Farwell pointed out narrow 
openings to secluded side canyons up which he 
said there were ruins of ancient cliff-dwellings 
and hidden basins surrounded on all sides by 


lofty cliffs where the old Indians probably had 
their farms. Finally the automobiles entered 
Cataract Canyon and Bill caught sight of the 
mysterious abandoned city which they had 
come to explore. 

Situated in a long cave high above the 
bottom of the canyon, and sheltered by the 
overhanging precipice, were the rude stone 
walls of what had once been one vast apart 
ment house over three hundred feet long and 
rising in places three stories high, with over one 
hundred and fifty rooms besides streets and 
plazas, and rooms in which the religious cere- 
monies were performed. 

Following Professor Farwell and Doctor 
Wilmot, Bill climbed up the steep sides to the 
ancient street where Indian boys had played 
many years before. How many years have 
passed since these buildings with their roofs 
sunken in had echoed with voices, town gossip, 
and music of the ceremonial dances, no one 
knows. The cliff-dwellers built these great 
apartment-house towns and cultivated corn, 
squash, pumpkins, beans, tobacco, and other 
plants, but they left no writing. 

Professor Farwell ordered Bearclaw to bring 
a pick. He said that these cliff-dwellers often 
buried their dead in the floors of some of these 
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rooms and he thought he might find a skeleton 
with things buried with it that might tell a 
whole lot about the way these people had lived. 

“ Digging bad,” growled Bearclaw. “If you 
dig here, the crops of my people may fail,’ he 
warned, and went on back where the other 
Indians were preparing supper. As soon as he 
was out of hearing, Bill asked Professor Farwell 
and Dr. Wilmot how the digging here could 
hurt Bearclaw’s crops. Professor Farwell con- 
fessed that he himself was surprised at Bear- 
claw’s attitude. Most of the modern Pueblo 
Indians he had dealt with didn’t care what was 
done among the cliff-dwellings. “But Pueblo 
Indians are farmers as were their ancestors, the 
cliff-dwellers, and their lives formerly depended 
on getting rain in midsummer for their corn 
crop,” the Doctor explained. ‘‘We know that 
the rain in clouds is water evaporated from the 
earth, falling on account of changes of temper- 
ature in the dir, but the old Indians didn’t 
know that. They saw the corn watered from 
the sky, and so worshiped the Skygod which 
controlled the Sun and rain which made it grow. 

“They also thought that the spirits of the 
dead had more influence with the Skygod than 
the living, so they prayed to the spirits of the 
departed to use their influence to get the Sky- 
god to send the rains. They believed that the 
spirits of their ancestors and their kin would 
get angry and refuse to ask the Skygod’s help 
if their graves were disturbed. Old Bearclaw 
probably knows that these cliff-dwellings were 
built by the forefathers of his people. So you 
see if we dig among these ruins we may disturb 
the spirits so that they won’t ask the Skygod 
for rain for Bearclaw’s corn crop.” 

“Yes,” agreed the Professor, “all the 
dances and ceremonials of these Pueblo Indians 
are built around that idea of climate.” 

As darkness was coming on, it was decided 
to put off further examination of the ruins 
until the next day. But even after the others 
were asleep, Bill lay awake looking up at the 
towering canyon walls and thought of what he 
had just heard. But hardest of all to put out 
of his mind was the picture of hate written on 
the crafty features of Old Bearclaw. 


“TT EVIDENTLY took hundreds of years 

to build this great apartment house,” 
Professor Farwell announcéd the next day to 
Dr. Wilmot as they were standing in the middle 
of wreckage which had once been the wall and 
roof of one of the apartments. 

“Ts that so?” replied the Doctor dryly. 
“Why do you say that?” 

“Because of the character of the pottery and 
the very walls themselves. Here I have found 
pottery of a crude kind and also pottery show- 
ing fine workmanship. Evidently consider- 
able time must have elapsed between the 
making of the crude kind and the development 
of the other. Look at the stone work here and 
that near the top over there. These are put 
together very roughly, while those were fitted 
together by expert masons. It must have 
taken at least a hundred years, if‘not longer, 
for such differences to develop.” The Pro- 
fessor spoke as if pitying the Doctor’s apparent 
ignorance of archeological deduction. 

- “Have you looked at these timbers?” asked 
Dr. Wilmot suddenly, apparently changing the 
subject, as he pointed to one of the former roof 
supports. 

“Yes, what about them?” said the Pro- 
fessor impatiently, as if irritated that his 
explanation had not been followed. ‘They 
were probably cut from trees close around here. 
Why worry with them?” 

“Oh, no reason at all,” replied the Doctor 
sarcastically, ““except that they disprove com- 
pletely your theories and show that this gi- 
gantic apartment house was built from bottom 
to top and end to end in less than ten years.” 

“Impossible!” protested the Professor. 
“How do you make that out?” 

‘Look at the end of this timber. Notice the 
annual tree rings. They furnish the clue that 
you have overlooked.” 

The Professor looked a bit puzzled. “Every 
schoolboy knows that the yearly growth of the 
tree is marked by the addition of a ring of wood 
and that you can tell the age of the tree by the 
number of rings, but how can you tell about 
the age of a building like this by any such 
method? There are many timbers here but 
none run from top to bottom of the building.” 

“But, Farwell, you must remember, tree 
rings show the effect of climate on tree growth. 
Trees of the same kind grown under similar 
ciimatic conditions show similar tree rings. 
In years of great moisture, the white pithy part 
of the ring which represents the summer 
growth will be large, and the darker, harder 
portions will be farther apart, but in drv 
seasons the white part will be smaller and the 
darker rings closer together. Trees growing 
at the same time show similar series of rings. 
This morning, I found in a timber from the 
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first floor of this great cliff-dwelling a narrow 
ring just like a ring in one of the timbers from 
the roof of the third story of this same building. 
In the first floor timber this narrow growth ring 
had been formed a couple of years before the 
timber was cut and was therefore near the bark. 
In the other timber this ring occurred nearer 
the center. Counting from ring to bark on the 
first timber and from center to ring on the 
second, we get less than ten years. 

“Bill, get me that Douglass borer which I 
use to cut out a stick from a tree to get a cross- 
— of it, and I will show Professor Far- 
well.” 

“That is all very interesting and somewhat 
helpful,” agreed the Professor somewhat grudg- 
ingly, after he had examined the short broom- 
stick like cores bored out of the timbers and 
studied the rings which these sample cross- 
sections showed. ‘TI wish you could find some 
such system by which we could tell exactly 
how long ago this old apartment house was 
built.” 

‘All right,” said the Doctor, accepting the 
challenge. ‘Call the old Indian and ask him 
to guide me to the place where the oldest trees 
in this part of the country are growing. If we 
can find one which was young at the time these 
timbers were cut, we may be able to answer 
that question.” 

Old Bearclaw was called and without hesi- 
tation said he knew where there were trees 
which old men of his people had told him were 
big trees long before the white man’s time. 
Putting the borer for cutting cross-sections of 
trees into the tool box and an emergency 
blanket roll with pistols in it in an automobile, 
Old Bearclaw, Dr. Wilmot, Professor Farwell, 
and Bill got in and started in search of the old 
trees, though Dr. Wilmot felt none too sure that 
Old Bearclaw’s story could be relied upon. 
After a long hot trip, however, they reached 
some fine old monarch trees. Dr. Wilmot 
tackled one of the biggest of the trees with his 
borer and soon had a slender tube of wood 
showing the tree rings from center to cir- 
cumference. A look of surprised satisfaction 
spread over his face, as he counted the rings. 

“This tree is about 380 years old,” he an- 
nounced to Bill. ‘Give me that cross-section 
of the cliff-dwellers’ timber. We ought to find 
some of the same rings in this living tree and 
the old timber.” Butas he laid the two side by 
side and studied and carefully measured the 
rings, his face became clouded. The rings 
were not alike. 

Professor Farwell smiled as he saw the 
other’s perplexity. ‘The cliff-dwellers’ timber 
was cut more than 380 years ago, this shows,” 
the Doctor announced. 

“That’s not surprising. I had suspected as 
much. We are just about where we started,” 
the Professor said with a shrug. 

“There is a gap here between the time the 
tree which furnished this timber was cut and 
the time this living tree began to grow. Of 
course,’ Dr. Wilmot pondered, “there are the 
big trees of California which give us a record 
back 3,000 years or more ago. But they area 
different kind of tree. It may be possible in 
the course of time to work out some relation- 
ship between the rings in this pine and those 
big redwoods. But wait—we have not failed 
yet! Bearclaw, were any of these pueblos in 
which your people are now living built before 
the white man’s time?” 

“Yes,” the old Indian spoke, with a sweep 
of his hand toward the east, ‘long before.” 

“Then hop back into the automobile and 
show us the way to it.” 

As the machine sped along, Bill began to feel 
that at last they were hot on the old trail of 
the dead past. 

All cliff-dwellers didn’t live in cliffs, Bill 
soon found. Sometimes they built their 
community apartment houses out in the open; 
on the big flat top hills called mesas, or even at 
the bottom sometimes. These apartment 
houses were built of stone; at other times they 
were constructed of adobe, or sun-dried clay. 
The arrangement, the character of the rooms, 
was frequently much the same in the open 
country dwellings. Pueblo Indians to-day still 
live in such apartment houses and it was to one 
of these perched high on the flat top of a great 
hill that Bearclaw now guided the party. 

But it soon became apparent that their visit 
was none too welcome. Indians began to pull 
up the ladders by which their apartments were 
entered. Children were called from their play 
by the squaws, while a group of the chief men 
advanced to meet the investigators. There 
was a hurried exchange of words between 
Bearclaw and these town officials, and then one 
of them told Professor Farwell that they must 
leave. That they could not dig or examine 
their pueblo. D 

Professor Farwell whispered in Dr. Wilmot’s 
ear that this was all talk and immediately 
informed the Indians that they had come to 
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find out about their people and their pueblo. 
Bill noticed a group of Pueblo men gathered 
around Bearclaw. They were evidently be- 
coming excited by what he said. Directly, one 
of their number stepped up to the white men 
and ordered them to leave. 

Doctor Wilmot looked at the angry Indians, 
then at Professor Farwell. ‘* Did you ever hear 
of ‘Fighting Quakers’? These peaceful Indians 
of yours look like they mean business.” 
“Mostly bluif,” commented the Professor; 
then turning to one of the Indians, he said, 
“Call your men together and lead us to your 
council chamber.” 

However, once inside the general meeting 


| place of the town, the Professor lost some of his 


assurance. As they sat down, he caught the 
glint of a pistol barrel half concealed by one of 
the Indians and suspected that under the 
blankets of the others were more weapons. 
“Did you bring your gun?” he asked the 
Doctor. 

““No, left everything in the car,” the other 


| replied in an undertone, then bending over 


with his head in his hand he managed to tell 
Bill to get the pistols out of the automobile. 

Bill edged toward the door, but the Indians 
made no effort to stop him. Once outside he 
sauntered along so as not to create suspicion 
among the Indian women and boys that he 
passed. Making his way down the hill, he 


| could hardly keep from breaking into a run. 


A few Indians turned to watch him, but made 
no effort to stop him. 

Finally reaching the car at the foot of the 
hill, Bill immediately plunged his arm into the 
pack where the guns had been placed. They 
were gone. Lifting up the pack, he looked on 
the floor of the automobile. They were not 
there. High above him on the mesa he heard 
laughing and a taunting voice say, “Little 
fool white boy thought he was smart.” 

In a flash, Bill realized the seriousness of the 
situation. The Indians had not stopped him, 
because they had already robbed the car. 
They had guessed where he was going. But 
he must get back to Doctor Wilmot with some 
sort of weapon. The possibility that a wrench 
or some other auto tools might help occurred to 
him. One look told him that the tool box also 
had been rifled. The Indians had disarmed 
them completely. With his mouth becoming 
dry with dread, Bill searched excitedly through 
the automobile for something—anything—that 
might be used as a weapon. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Wilmot and Professor 
Farwell urged their friendliness and good 
intentions toward the pueblo in vain. There 
was not a reassuring face in the circle of Indians 
which surrounded them and blocked their way 
to the door. 

“We do not believe lying white men,” the 
chief spokesman declared; ‘‘ you forced yourself 
on us, now we will wipe you out as with a 
moccasin we wipe out a bedbug.” 

“The white chief in Washington will send 
his soldiers and wipe you out, if you harm us,” 
the Professor threatened. 

“Yes, but your white chief will never hear 
about it. He will have his agents look for you, 
but they will not find you. They will go back 
to their chief and say that you were lost in the 
Canyon or fell off the mesa and were killed. 
Maybe they will be right in what they say.” 

“But what have we done that you should 
wipe us out?” the Professor protested. 

‘Lying white men always come to Indians 
saying they come to help them. But when 
Indians do as white man says, it always brings 
them trouble. Years ago, your fathers come 
and take our children off to schools to teach 
them white man’s ways. Now our young men 


| have forgotten their Indian ways, they no 


longer know how to read the signs of the gods 
in the clouds, or to build as their fathers did. 
Years ago, the Indians owned this land from 
the rising to the setting sun, then white men 
came and Indian lands began to shrink like the 
rivers when the rains fail. Then the great 
white chief sent word that our lands shall never 
grow smaller and that he had given us land on 
which white men shall not live. But always 
the white men lie, for now whité men build 
their houses near the Indian pueblo and won’t 
go away. Now the great white chief says we 
must no longer dance the Snake Dance. He 
tells us it is bad. But it is a sacred dance of 
our people. If we do not dance it, the rains 
which water our fields may not come. The 
Skygod will be displeased with his Pueblo 
children. And now you come to make the 
Skygod even more angry. The Indians off 


| there in the new pueblo where they dress like 
| white men would have welcomed you, but you 
| come instead to us who keep the old customs, 


who want nothing to do with you. The Sky- 


| god tells us to wipe you out.” The old Indian 


had become fanatical in his vehemence. 
Just then, Bill slipped in at the door. Before 
the Indians had realized what he was up to, he 


had wormed his way to the side of Dr. Wilmot 
E:xcitedly he pulled out two sticks of wood, 
cross-sections of the old tree and the cliff 
dwelling timber, from under his shirt and 
thrust them in the Doctor’s hand. 

As he did so, pistols seemed to spring out 
from under the blankets of the Indians. Dr. 
Wilmot for an instant looked at the fragile 
sticks in perplexity. ‘It was the best I could 
do, they had stolen the guns,” Bill explained 
in hurried apology; then for the first time a full 
realization of the pitiful inadequacy of the 
light pieces of wood to serve as weapons swept 
over him. They were at the Indians’ mercy. 

A look of determination rapidly chased all 
perplexity from the face of Phineas Wilmot. 
He sprang up, holding aloft the two round 
sticks. “TI hold here the writing of your Sky- 
god!” he shouted. 

The astonished Indians lowered their pistols. 
Bill and the Professor wondered what he 
meant. But the old chief smiled derisively. 
“Our Skygod does not write for the lying white 
man.” 

“You speak as a child,” reproved Dr. 
Wilmot confidently. “‘The great Skygod writes 
for all who can read his writing. You talk 
about your past, but your talk is merely the 
gossip of the pueblo. You do not even know 
when this town was built, but bring me a piece 
of wood like this from the oldest timber in this 
pueblo and I will tell you. The Skygod has 
entrusted to me the secret.” 

There was confusion among the Indians. 
Some angrily protested. Others evidently 
were in favor of giving the matter a trial. 
Curiosity finally prevailed. After much hag- 
gling, one of the biggest of the roof timbers of a 
first floor apartment was selected, and with the 
Doctor’s boring instrument, which he pre- 
vailed upon them to return to him, a cross- 
section was obtained without tearing out the 
timber. 

Getting down on his knees on the plaza in 
front of the pueblo, Dr. Wilmot carefully 
studied and measured the tree rings in this 
timber and compared them with those in the 
other two sticks. Then with a chuckle of 
satisfaction, he laid the stick from the cliff- 
dwelling horizontally on the ground, and the 
stick cut from the old tree end to end with it, 
but separated from it by a gap of several inches. 
With the stick just cut from the oldest timber 
of this occupied pueblo, he bridged the gap. 
A series of outer tree rings, showing at the end 
of the cliff-dwelling stick, closely matched a 
series of early growth rings on the pueblo stick, 
while another series, representing the latest 
growth shown on the cross-section from the 
pueblo timber, matched a series of the earliest 
rings from the living tree. 

“Your pueblo was built a few years after 
the white man first came up from the South to 
explore your land,” Dr. Wilmot said, turning 
to the oldest looking Indian present; “about 
1584 I would say, Farwell. “For years after 
that the crops grew much better than now and 
your fields were bigger. The Skygod smiled 
upon your pueblo.” 

“‘ According to the stories of our people, you 
are right,” agreed the old man. 

“Furthermore, when you yourself were the 
size of this boy,” Dr. Wilmot said to the old 
man, placing his hand on Bill’s shoulder, “the 
Skygod became displeased and the rains did 
not come and the corn failed to grow and the 
grain stored in your pueblo ran low.” 

“Good, good!” the old Indian nodded. “TI 
remember it well.” 

“Furthermore, Farwe!l, your mysterious 
cliff-dwelling was built about 1480, or a dozen 
years before Columbus ever discovered 
America. I bet Bill here would have said that 
America was discovered in 1492, but Indians 
from Asia discovered it hundreds of years 
before that and this tree ring system may help 
to find out how many hundred. With lots of 
timbers from other and older cliff-dwelling 
apartments we may at least find when they 
began building their pueblos.” 

“But how can you tell all this?” asked the 
Professor. 

“Well, here it is; in this sample from the 
living tree we have 380 rings. Counting back 
from the last year’s ring you notice an un- 
usually narrow ring corresponding to the year 
1851. Judging the old Indian to be about 85, 
he must have been about Bills size at that 
time and the narrow ring indicates an un- 
usually dry summer, so it is safe to say the 
Indian’s corn did not flourish at that time. 

“You will also notice that about five rings 
from the other end, or the early growth rings 
which were near the center in the growing tree, 
there are a series of rings which match those on 
the pueblo timber which has some 75 annual 
rings. Adding 75 to 380 we get 455 and sub- 
tracting to for the overlap to get rings which 
match well we have 445 years. 445 years ago 
would make it about 1479, T figure. As the 
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| of the guns.” 


| the buffaloes were leaving their drinking place 
|and going toward the jungle, 


| and shot, 


tition is high among the local councils. 


| known as a Foresters Camp, which is restricted 


| achievements during the past two years. 


| will take place on October 25th. The National 
| Scout Commissioner will lead the pilgrimage 
|and a group of Buckskin men will take part 


last rings on your cliff-dwelling timber match | 
the pueblo early rings, that fixes your cliff-| 
dwelling age at a few years less or 1484. The 
rings being generally wider, indicating greater 
moisture, lead me to deduction that crops in 
this dry country were probably better than 
they are to-day. So you see, Professor, there is 
a great deal that can be learned from a tree 
ring.” 

‘**Good,” Bearclaw said. ‘The white man 
can beat some of our old scouts at reading the 
signs about him.” 


WO days later, with their tools and weapons 

restored to them, and with the good-will of 
the entire pueblo following them, Dr. Wilmot, 
renamed Chief Rain-in-the-Tree by the Indians 
whom he had told about their own past, and 
his party climbed into the automobile and 
started back home. 

As the pueblo gradually disappeared in the 
distance, Dr. Wilmot patted Bill on the back, 
“Boy,” he said, “I guess it was the luckiest 
thing you ever did, getting those sticks instead 





Hari, the Jungle 
Lad 


(Concluded from page 30) 











are frightened by what they do not see. It is 
the invisible that is the cause of fright to most 
animals, particularly so in the case of buffaloes 
and cows. Apparently the specimen collector 
did not know this, for all his learning, for as 


he shot at the 
and missed him, but killed the 
The old fellow snorted and hoofed 
the ground twice. This we saw from the tree 
where we were perched. With one grunt of 
| anger he charged, and the herd charged with 
|him. The man walked backwards and shot, 
and shot. Before he could reach 
behind which he could hide, the herd 

He had already killed the 
herd, leaderless, angry, and 
stupidly violent, charged into him, and left 
him dead and pasted to the ground. In all, 
the man had killed four bulls in the course of 
two minutes. These were sent back by his 
men to the temple of learning whence he had 
come. 

This story brings me to the close of the first 
and probably most important part of my educa- 
tion. I was now to enter what might be called 
the Jungle College. 


Another Hari Adventure will appear 
in an early issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
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National Council 
Official News 
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Officers were Captain Fred C. Mills of the 
American Red Cross, and Mr. W. L. Van 
Sicklen, Director of the Model Camp. 150,000 
people visited the Mohawk Indian Village. 
The fifty scouts who participated were 
selected by competition from ten Eastern 
States; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. Each scout feels it a high honor to 
be chosen for this important event, and compe- 


St. Louis Scouts in Camp 


HE St. Louis (Mo.) Council maintains two 
types of camps, one for beginners at Iron- 
dale, which was visited by the National Council 
in connection with the Annual Meeting, and 
another, a greater distance out in the country, 


to those boys who have been initiated in 
camping and are better prepared to stand the 
rigors of “roughing it.” The St. Louis 
Council’s record in camping for the summer 
season 1924 is in keeping with its splendid 


Pilgrimage to Roosevelt’s Grave 


HE 
Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 


annual pilgrimage to the grave of 
N..¥. 


in the ceremonies. This occasion is one of 
the most picturesque Scouting events of the 
year. 





(Continued on page 62) 
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S. P. Middleton, Director, 1229 W. Aivy St., Norristewn, Pa. 


Effective 
Method 










40-in, triple eve. goo killing bow 
Eagle Claws 25c e 

r catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
NCRAFT B. L. CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








A great dog 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


will appear in the November BOYS’ LIFE 




















When ee Build 
or Improve 
Your Set 





Type 231-A 
Audio Amplifying Transformer 


For over a decade thousands of 
radio broadcast listeners 
throughout the United States 
have been using Géneral Radio 
Type 231-A transformers for 
greater volume and purer 
quality of tone. 


They are best for all stages. 


Price $5. oo 


Ask your dealer or write us for our new booklet 
“Quality Amplification’ with amplifier diagram. 
















REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Look for this famous ‘ 
signature on your 
vacuum tubes-—+ 
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De Forest 
Adudions for 
storage bat- 
teries or dry 
batteries in- 
crease your sound 
volume and im- 
prove your tone. 
Theyuselittlecur- 
rent, last long and 
give real service 
Price $4.00 
Sold only by 


Authorized DeForest 
Agents 
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CARTER 
“HOLD-TITE’”’ JACKS 


vi . === ic 





Fellows, you know the value of a quarter 

don't waste money—buy the best parts. 

The old-timers buy Carter, they know the best. 

They've tried them all. Any dealer can supply. 
Insist on the original. 


In Canada—Carter Radio Co., Ltd..—Toronto 








Yarter Radio Co oO. 


* 1812 REPUBLIC Buitoi ad 
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es 


Zeh Bouck | : 


Class Six 


Radio Shorthand Letters or numerals for word 
, C—see BE4 or B4- before 
M“*S* of the abbreviations used in radio R—are U—vou 
communication are the standard Phillips’ 4—for or four 
Code contractions with which eve r\ land-line 
telegrapher is familiar. Some of the less “m “ Pa LY PNA . 
standard short-cuts are corruptions of this Chat with the Department Editor 
well-known code, while others are pure ex We are going to spend this month almost entirely 


amples of the amateurs’ logic and invention. 


rhe different abbreviations may be grouped 
or less consistently into classifications 


| which indicate their derivation and make more 


| GVE 


| LL—land line (morse telegraph or Bell tele- 


the beginner should not try 


of learning them. However, 
to memorize each 
abbreviation—this would be a long and confus- 
ing task—but should rather learn two or three 
contractions from each class, and the principle 
by which the original word was shortened. By 
doing this, the beginner-operator will be en- 
abled to recognize many abbreviations which 
the writer has been unable to recall, as well as 
to abbreviate through his own ingenuity other 
words that might come under any one of the 
classifications. Thus, if the amateur compre 
hends that the word BETTER is contracted to 
BTTR, he will almost automatically shorten 

ETTER to LTTR. Abbreviations com- 
bining more than one method of shortening 
have been grouped under what the authors 


asy the labor 


ory 


Pe an 


deem the predominating principle. These if co- i : 
acti ill be awkward at first, but something in the radio world through the combined 
contrac ions Wi ye awkward at Hirst, : efforts of the individual enthusiasts in the club or 
with use will become as easy as one’s mother = organization. 
tongcur 5 t this writing we announce our new contest 
starting as this number of Boys’ Lirr reaches you, 
= and closing December 15th. The first, second and 
Class One i third prizes will be $7.00, $5.00 and $3.00 in cash, 
‘ ‘ f : = will be presented to the readers sending in the 
Preserving the Dominant Letters best answers to “WHAT DID YOU DO WITH 
, NW 7 RADIO DURING THE SUMMER? 
CL -call W —now Write it up in just a few words—or expand your 
WL—will or well W D—word description into a story if you wish, and if possib le 


CK—check 

I} R—for 
BTTR—better 
CLR—clear 
WRK—work 
FLD—filed 


TKS or TNX—thanks 
RDO—radio 
WVE or WV 
HW—how 
MSG—message 
TRX—tricks 


—wave 


HM—him HVE or HV—have 
PSE—please HRD—heard 
AGN—again OPR—operator 


W DS—words 
2MRRW—to-morrow 
FRM—from 


TNG—thing 
or GV—zgive 
HR—here or hear 


Class Two 


> air, and it is very seldom that even a short exchange 
s of signals i is not made still more brief by using them. 


: brotherhood! 


: Did you take 


TT—that 


PX—press 


with the amateur operator. Letters from you fellows 
indicate that this is what our most active re aders are 
interested in—they wing operators, 
scout signs alers, or learning to become such. 

ow, almost all types of signaling, radio, wigwag, 
ete., involve the spelling out of words—which makes 
such means of communication necessarily slow. In 
many cases of emergency a rapid exchange of signals 
and messages is imperative. The signaler must there- 
fore be brief and to the point—eliminating all un- 
necessary words and abbre -viating wherever possible. 
Brevity is the soul of signaling as well as of wit. 

We have written up this month a list of all the 
abbreviations that we could call to mind that are 
used by amateur and commercial operators in radio 
communication. These are widely employed on the 





themselves 


They are invaluable to the scout, for they are equally 
well applied to wigwagging, and they make a simply 
le: arned system of near-shorthand. 

It is a code in itseli—the high sign of the radio 


By the time the next number of THE RADIO 
TOWER is written we shall be able to announce the 
winner of our second radio prize contest. The con- 
test closes about the time this number appears, and 
the prizes will go to the scout troop, radio club or 
group of co-operative fellows who have accomplished 


send along a photo or two. Good photographs will 
carry weight in the final judging of the winne rs. 
Some misguided people think that winter is the : 
only radio season. Let's show them that it isn’t so! 2 
your radio set to camp with you? = 


CUL and 73—Zeh Bouck 


~ MM en ee aL 


Fell us about it! 


Class Seven 

Miscellaneous 
WX—weather 
ART—all right 
GG—going 
DX—distance 
DE—from 


ch 


IE M—them 
It is morse. 


WI—with 
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amateur 
should re memorized and employed whenever 


‘Q” signals) most useful to the 
possible. QRT, stop sending; QRX, standby; 
ORM, interference; QSA. your signals are loud; 
(ORK, I am receiving you well; OSB, your not 
is poor; ORS, send slower; QSC, your spacing 
is poor; QSZ, send each word twice: and QTA, 
please repeat, should be memorized, while the 
others will be slowly acquired through use. 
During code practice the amateur should use 
the abbreviations at every opportunity, and at 
no time send faster than he can copy. At the 
beginning it is a commendable thing to exag- 
gerate spacing. Morse is worth while learning 
merely for the excellent training to the wrist 
and the perfect conception of time which the 
spaced letters develop. The sending of morse 
operators is almost invariably characterized 
by a smooth, beautifully spaced swing. 


A Final Word to the Amateur 


The operator is not advised “to come on the 
air” until he is master both ways (sending and 
receiving) of twenty words a minute, and then 
only with discretion. There is little room in the 
ether these congested d: avs for other than the 
most experienced and considerate ope ration. 
If a station nearby is operating, wait until he 
has signed off, or make sure that you will not 
interfere with him by sending an interrogatory 


morse “C” (.. .). This inquires “Is the air 
clear?”" Silence or a dot is the affirmative, 
while a quick. - is a request to’ wait a 


minute. Conversations during congested pe- 
riods, such as early in the evening, should be 
short and concise, and no station should hog 
the air. When things are radiating nicely, 
and the key seems to fall automatically into an 
effortless swing, there is an almost irresistible 
temptation to prolong a conversation in- 
terminably. More than one operator has lost 
caste by falling prey to this temptation, for 
particularly in a beginner, where smoothness 
of operation probably exists only in his own 
mind, there is no breach of radio etiquette that 
so quickly and permanently arouses the an- 
tagonism of other operators. 


Experimental Mountings 


T IS always a good idea when experimenting 
with a circuit for the first time to build it up 
on a board rather than make a panel mounted 
job of it. A new circuit invariably calls for a 
bit of experimentation—changing of bypass 





Phonetically 73—literally “best regards” but conveying a condensers and various other adjustments 
NITE—night GUD—good little more than that. Never say “73's” or which often necessitate radical alterations. 
DA—day GESS—guess “Best 73’s. Ifa set is panel mounted these changes are 
SUM—some SA—say (dot space three dots)—and (&) doubly inconvenient and occasionally mean 
sein CUM—come MIM—lite rally “warning, high power” or ex- the complete rebuilding of the receiver. 
MITE—might WUD—would clamation mark ; The parts should be laid out ona board with 
WA way FONE—’phone Comment somewhat akin to HI the approximate positions and spacing they 
: HI—laughter, often derisive will assume in the completed set. The wiring 
Class Thees ; should be fairly neat—for this contributes to 
ad F ah ee At the same time these contractions are efficiency—but no very great considerations 
Changing to a more simpli radio letter of the being studied, the international abbreviations for appearance are necessary. Fahnestock 
same sound. (This is generally accomplished 4 5 
in words containing the I sound of Y, in which “hhh 


the lengthy ts changed to the much quicker 
.). CKS is often contracted to the letter X. 

VERI—very PRETTI—pretty 

MANI—many TRI—try 


Class Four 

Initials 
PP—prepaid (MSG) 
ND—nothing doing 
GM—good morning 
YP—young lady ( 
CW—continuous wave 


CUL—see you later 
NG—no good 
NM—no more 
GE—good evening 
OM—old man 
I’ B—fine business 
GA—sometimes ‘good afternoon” 
erally “go ahead”’ 
BCL—broadcast listener 
[CW — interrupted continuous wave 
CUAGN—see you again 


but gen- 


phone) 
Class Five 
Standard abbreviations 


NIL—nothing 
PM—evening 


4 M—morning 
SIG—signature 
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CUNNINGHAM 
AMPLIFIER TUBE 
i C 301A 


Amazmg Accuracy 

in Cunningham manufacture. 
extremes in order to give to 
be as nearly perfect as is 


Governs every ste 
Testing is carried 
every purchaser a 
humanly possible. 
Price the sa 
C-301A, C-299{ 


on all Five Types 

p-300, C-11, C-12 

Patent Notice: Cunningh@nt@ubes are covered by patents 
dated 2-18-08, 2-18-12, 12sBO-9QB, 10-23-17, 10-23-17, and 
others issued and pending. icensed only for amateur 
experimental and entertainnent Yse in radio communica- 
tion Any other use will an ifgringement, 


Cunningham 40-page ata k fully explaining 
care and operation of sRadio bes now available 
by sending 1Uc in ste amps to Samy Francisco Office. 


£.. 


NEW YORK 





HOME OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO ¥ CHICAGO 
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You fellows in your 


, “shanty.”’—in the clubhouse 
or at home—will have a dandy time building and 
using this corking good 1-tube set. 


The Atlas Wonder 


has been recommended by some of the leading 
engineers of the country. It is so low priced that 
you can't afford to waste time on a crystal set. 
It easily picks up stations 1000 miles away. Can 
be hooked up to an amplifier for a loud speaker, too. 
All parts complete, except tube and 

batteries. Our special price for this $7 95 
set to Scouts is only. . e 


All Kinds of Parts for 
Every Radio Use 


If you want real bargains in high quality radio 
parts, buy Atlas products. Our big Fall Catalog 

lists every wanted part or set. Here are just 
a i special bargains: 


AtlasHeadSet Atlas ‘“‘B”’ Battery 
3000 Ohm 2214 Volt 
$6.00 value $3.25 $2.00 value $1.45 
Atlas Moulded Berwick Loud 
Variometer Speaker 
Adjustable 


$5.00 value $2.45 $15.60 value $8.95 


If You Want Anything Not Listed Here, 
Ask for Catalog ‘“C’’ 


Atlas Radio Stores “Giese. 























This Wonderful 


Radio Book 





ie a 

information on all different « PP 
cuits, ‘complete list of broadcasting 
stations and other valuable data, 
FREE ¢ we'll send free catalog. 


E Service 
Our radio engineers will help you 
ive your radio problems, and furn- 

F up-to-date in: formation on set con- 

Faction. operation, improvement. 
‘ service FREE to our customers 








clips make convenient and inexpensive posts 
for connections on the temporary layout. 
Figure 1 shows a set built up in this manner 
by the editor of The Radio Tower for experimen- 
tal use prior to constructing a cabinet model. 
The circuit is practically the same as that 
shown for the prize winning receiver in The 
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Radio Tower for May. A Ballantine Vario- 
former has been substituted for the home- | 
made radio frequency transformer at T2, and | 
the variable condenser which was used across 
the secondary in the original circuit has been 
eliminated. No condenser is necessary or 
desirable with the Varioformer. 

This set is a single tube reflex, and the circuit 
is given in Figure 2. T1 is the antenna coupler, 
and consists of a secondary, wound with 
sixty turns of wire on a two-and-a-half-inch 
form, and a primary, wound over the secondary 

(separate the two windings with a layer of 
paper or empire cloth) of fifteen turns. Tz 
is the Ballantine Varioformer, which may be 
purchased at most dealers, or may be had 
directly from the Boonton Manufacturing 
Company, Boonton, N. J. T3 is an audio 










FIG.3 





frequency amplifying transformer of reliable 
make. An Amertran was used by the author. 

C is a twenty-three plate variable conden: er 
—i. e., .ooo5 mfd. capacity. 

The connections to the Varioformer and 
audio transformer should be made according to 
the indicated initialing. Corresponding letters 
will be found near the terminals on the in- 
struments. 

Det. is the crystal detector—preferably a 
fixed crystal. The Erla and Pyratek are ex- 
cellent. An adjustable stand, such as shown in 
the photograph, may also be employed. 

Almost any tube will work satisfactorily in 
this set,—the C299, the C3o0rA, and any of the 
other Cunningham bulbs, or corresponding 
DeForest and Radio Corporation tubes. The 
type bulb used will determine the “A” and 
“B” batteries. The tube functions as a com- 
bined radio and audio frequency amplifier, 
and should therefore be used with an amplify- 
ing potential. 

When testing the set, the lead to the crystal 
detector should be reversed to determine which 
connection gives the best signals. This ex- 


periment is best made on a distant station, or 
on a detuned local. 

The set described should give loud-speaker 
signals on nearby stations, and should repro- 
duce nicely on DX. 














(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 


QUESTION: Can an audion amplifier be 

added to a crystal receiver? 
E. B. G., Chicago, Tl. 

ANSWER: Surely—and very simply. A cir- 
cuit showing the addition of one stage of audio 
frequency amplification to the most common 
crystal circuit is given in Figure 3. 

T is the transformer (a high ratio may be 
used if desired in the first or only stage) and 











shows complete—everything in Radio equip- 
ment. Remember we sell only standard goods 
— direct to you by mail, and without the 
usual Radio profits. 

For 52 years, “Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back,” has stood behind every 
Ward sale. At Ward’s, quality is never sacri- 
ficed to make a low price. 

Write for your copy of this 68-page Radio 
Catalogue. See for yourself the low prices. 
You may as well profit by the savings it offers. 
for everything in Radio. And this Catalogue Address our house nearest you: Dept. 8-R 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 


Radio Catalogue. 

You will find it astog 
— a dependable g 0 the newest and most 
important radio deyélopments. 

It shows all inifroved parts and diagrams 
of the best hook-ups for the man or boy to 
build his own set, as well as the very best 
ready-built sets at surprisingly low prices. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. are Headquarters 















It’s great fun—playing a Saxophone—and so easy. 
ly any real boy can quickly master it. You 











don’ e to “stiidy” and “practice” as with other 
instr ju don’t have to be “musical.” 
Three 1 nt free start you. In a week or two 
you will aying some of the popular airs. 


xophonists make big money and the 
and pleasant. Try one 6 days in your 
4, Easy payments if desired. 


—Saxophone Book 


We have a very interesting book on the Saxo- 
phone that every boy should have. It contains 


pictur j¢ famous Saxophone players and popular orchestras 
f bout the entire family of Buescher Saxophones. 
coupon for a free @opy. Mention any other instrument in which you 
interested. : 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments we 
231 Buescher Block Ps 
Elkhart, Indiana Ps 
o* 


Bu. a een 
oo" 3 Cad 
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Ba) True “Tone Saxophone oz soe yt 


e -"" et 
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oF COy™ Nn Sa 
Easy to Play ogg gar 
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Pe OA 
Easy to Pay °° ses oe vs é‘ 
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For All Scout Leaders 


Scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters, 
troop committeemen, executives, 
—all scout leaders, have something worth while 


leaders, 
sioners— 


senior patrol 
commis- 


offered them by one of the greatest universities in 


the United States. 


training course in scout leadership. 


It is a simple, practical, helpful 


Hundreds of 


scoutmasters have already benefited by the 


Columbia University 


Home Stud 
Course in 


¥ Scoutmastership 


There is not enough space here to tell you the details 
about the course, or to repeat any of the enthu- 
siastic comments received from scout leaders who 
have enrolled. Consequently a sixteen-page booklet 
has been prepared which tells all about the course. 
This booklet will be sent free upon receipt of the 


coupon below. 


Sign on the 


SS SS ee ae ae ae a ae ee 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


Room 24, Home Study Department, New York City 


Please send me the booklet giving complete information about the 
Home Study Course in Scoutmastership. 
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Dotted Line! 
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“Radio” with Volume and Distance 
A“COLYTT” Adjustable Grid-Leak 


improves receiving. Proper value of leak 
in grid circuit— gives greater distance — 
louder and clearer signals. 

Try a ““COLYTT ™ Grid-Leak tonight. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $1.00. 


THE COLYTT LABORATORIES- 
565 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











ONE TUBE KIT 
Complete Outtie? 
[NOTHING ELSE TO epee. 


twill 
as ~ 
nd Apert >Map. 

Vesey = New Yo: rk City 


ins Brow ak Station 


tie RADIO SHACK. ‘Biot. BF-1 


EVERY SCOUT IN U.S. 


Should keep a RADIO 
CALLOG, Call Book, Log 
Book, Game, Map, Score 
Sheets, Instructions, ete 
Allinone. 35¢e. You'll be 
proud of it and Oh what 
fun! Money back if not 
delighted. 


RADIO CALLOG 
918 Garrick shee Chicago 





Write now. 


\ Dept. 212 





GIVING A PLA¥? LET US HELP YOU 
Send for the Old Tower Higoklet on “ putting on a show "’— 
containing valuable and dgtinite information for amateurs, 
and a list of plays suitable ir Seout Troops and boys’ clubs. 
THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 
59 E. Adams St. Chicago 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
rofits demand i} 















TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 


oughly. Big salaries; great op; a. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railwa jo, and Go wwernment officials. 
Expenses — to —~— large portion, alog free. 


4 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE Kirk Street, Valparaisa, tnd: 








“ROLLS a 
RADIO TUBES 


Like their name, significant of 
qeaity. Dura and powerful. A 


} ume and clearness. 


Type 200—56 volts, 1 ampere Detec- 
tor Tube 

Type 201A--5 volts, 25 
Ampiteds a! Date ctor. 

Type olts, 





ampere 

.06 ampere 
PAmplifi at Detector. 

Type 19 3-4 volts, .06 
With tore Base. 

Type 12 2 volts, .25 amper 
Plating }  h.. “Amplifier and 
Detector. 

“The R » meyer 

of Radi 


ALL TYPES $2. sO 


Type 202+Five (5) Watt Transmitters, $3.00 


AL& TUBES GUARANTEED 
to w in Radio Frequency. Espe- 
cially radapted for sfeamtrecyane. e- 
flex @nd Super Heterodyne Sets. 

ipped Parcel Post C. O. D. 
° When ordering mention type. 


ROLLS, ROYCE TUBE CO. 


21 Norwood St. Dept. L Newark, N. J. 


ampere 
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Boys Are Makilig Money by Joining 


THE ANTENNA HUNTERS 


A bully game that can he played after school by 









Hunters make sure money. 
The master hunts- 


any bey. Lots of fun. 
You will earn while you es 
man will receive 
A BADIO 8S 
* This Is a speelal reward offée, 
for yourself. Gives you trai 
For full details and co-op 
Action counts. Boys’ Dept., 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


FREE 
Start in business 
9g. fun and profit. 
tion, write today. 
ADIO DIGEST, 





































“ENGEL MF 
40 Oden. 14K 4718 %, Clark St., Cnricago 


the connections should be made in accordance 
with the initialed terminals. C is a bypass 
condenser, of about .co2 mfd. capacity. In 
most cases, this condenser will be found in the 


crystal receiver connected across the tele- | 
phones. 
This amplifier may be adapted to any | 


crystal circuit. It is merely necessary to con- 
nect the primary of the transformer in place 
of the telephone receivers. Additional stages 


may be connected in the same manner. Any 
amplifying tube will operate nicely. Jt may 


be necessary to reverse the connections to the 
crystal detector. 

The addition of the amplifier will increase 
signal strength and should have a slight effect 
on distance. 

The best arrangement of all, if the trans- 
former is on hand, is to rebuild the crystal set 
into a single tube reflex, according to the direc- 
tions given in The Radio Tower for May, or as 
described in the board mounted set in this 
issue. In addition to the audio amplifying 
transformer, it will be necessary to make or 
buy T2. Tr can generally be made by winding 
a primary over the original crystal tuning coil. 
This will give you a real DX set, with both 


radio and audio ex ae 











Examinations for radio operator’s license are 
given in the customs house of your radio district. 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- 
tion. If you are ct all doubtful as to where you 
should apply, ‘‘The Radio Tower” will be 
pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the 
Federal examiner. 


QUESTION: What is the normal operating 
wavelength for ship stations? 

ANSWER: ‘The normal calling wave for 
ship and commercial stations is 600 meters. 
After communication is established stations 
may QSY (shift wave) to 300 or 450 meters. 
However, due to interference with broadcast- 
ing, these lower waves are seldom used in the 
vicinity of the coast, and ships approaching 
land are now being requested to QSY up to 
700 meters. In some special instances, gener- 
ally on C. W., ships are licensed to operate 
above 1,600 meters. Naval ships work be- 








tween 600 meters and 1,500 meters. 
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A New 
Radio 
Contest! 


e 





Prizes for what you 
did with radio dur- 
ing the summer. 


Details, OM, in 
CHAT WITH THE 


DEPARTMENT 
EDITOR 


for this month. i 


umm MMLAAK 


Pe ee 





a | ges pre Mo. for 


' Did you take yourset 
to camp with you? 


Tell us all about it! 
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TYPEWRITER 
PRICES REDUCED 


Yes, lowest prices and easiest terms ever offered on 
the ' Unde Taped Remington, L. C. Smith, Royal 
and all standard typewriters ve-manpfactured like 
new by the famous “* Young 

10 Days Trial-5 Years Guarantee 
Our liberal ‘‘direct from factory pldn’’ saves half. 
You actually use the typewriter 10 days without obli- 
gation to buy. Letus prove this is greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. 


Big IMustrated Catalogue Free 


Sim send the cou ay foder for thi interesting. valuable 
boo telling how t ane * bas attained; the 
highest quality and reduced. prices, 


Write Now 


























| Young iter Co, Dept. 187A 
654 Wj Randolph St., Chicago 

1 Free book and Special 
Prices. This does not 


yobligat ein apy way. 
\ NAME. 2.0. Gecccrcccccsesesccccessecsecs 
~ f/ Address cccccccceMboccecccoccccccecoecccocs ocsee 
\, 
PH City. .cccctpcocccccccccccccepbececStBtO.cocesee oeesee 








You can now quickly les 
make comics, sport car 
animated and serious car 
ete. Cartooning & lots offun—and fun 
that pays big money! urn cartoon- 
ing at home in spare tig@e this amaz- 
ingly easy Way. 

Send for Freeiiiook 

Mail postcard or fette 
Book on Cartoonin 
this easy method er te 
America’s most sucess 
= is fille. with int@re: 

cartooning. Mail card 

Age if under 16 yearse 


1 cartoonists— 
ng facts about 
“ODAY! §Give 





hool of Cartooning 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Washington 
Room 5610, 1113-15th 


Make 


You can earn 
spare time ma 
ing or solicit 

supply both Bren 
home no mattér wh 
















ey at Home 


ie money at home in your 
r now cards. Nocanvass 
We show you how, 
nd women work at 
e you live and pay 





you cash each#week, § Full particulars and 
booklet free. @ Writegoday. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
52 Adams Bulldins. Toronto, Canada 
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ly cured, if you 


Send 10 centsMor 288-page bapk on stammering and 
stuttering, *“fts Cause and re.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself gfter stammering QO yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7412 Bogue)Bldg., 1147 N. 114St., indianapolis. 
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Safest dog for children. 

* 

Any age, any color, imported 

stock. Send for description 

and free lists. 

JEFFERSON WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
WAUSEON HIO 





“A Jefferson White is a C 














| Factor $10 to ¥! on the Ranger Bi- Jr 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors " 
and sizes. Deliveféd free on approval ea- Mt 
0 Days’ Free Trial. ‘Gj 


SaM wig Peete sh Possessionand J 
use at once on our liberal 
$5. ly parrens a Bicycles $21.50 and up. 


prices, Sil riage Wi trial offerand terma,* 








CLE ‘4 Write us 
DEPT. S18 CHICAGO free catatoc \ 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sataple of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPH 


112 Camera House oston 17, Mass. 


October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


59 


A Strong Finish for the Week-End 


The summer just passed has seen more Sccut camps 
than ever before. 


Now that we are back in school we are counting the days 
to the week-end for the over-night hikes in the best part of 
the year. 


In the North woods, the deer are in the hardwood ridges 
nosing around for beechnuts. 


Bruin the Bear is prospecting for winter quarters. 


Official Boy Scout ‘‘Upton’’ Mess Kit 


Popular since the earliest 


days of Scouting. Consist- 
ing of polished, heavily 


nickeled soup can, cup, stew 
or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handle on each 
article. All parts nest com- 
pactly. Easily carried in 
pocket of haversack. Ship- 
ping weight 1 lb. 1 
Cat. No. 1oor. 


2 02. 
Price, $1.75. 





**‘Wear-ever’’ Canteen 


Made of 
aluminum. Enclosed in tight 
fitting khaki felt cover which 


heavy seamless 


when wet keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjust- 
able shoulder strap. Canteen 
is concaved to fit wearer’s 
hip; capacity slightly over one 
quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


Cat. No. 1466. Price, $3.40. 





U. S. Army Canteen 
Made of aluminum and holds slightly less than 1 quart. 
Cat. No. 1460. Price, prepaid, 6o0c. 


U. S. Army Mess Kit 


Made of aluminum. Consists of fry-pan and plate. 
No. 1459. Price, prepaid, 35c. 


Cat. 


Featherweight Shelter Tent 


yy AW 


SS » 





Made of specially treated waterproof light weight matcrial 
and guaranteed to be waterproof. This tent as now made up 
has met with the unqualified approval of all Scouts and Scout 
Leaders who have tried it out. The tent is 62 inches between 
upright poles and with laced front and rear extension there is 
umple room to sleep two Scouts very comfortably. Finished 
with six steel stakes, two folding poles and carrying bag. Net 
weight complete with carrying bag 5 lbs. Shipping weight 
6lbs. Cat. No. 1303. Price, $6.50. 









The Beavers are thinking of their logging. They have 
their eyes on the ‘‘popple”’ trees. They’ll be sawing them 
soon and dropping them in the water. When the ice 
comes and covers them up they will have fresh succulent 
bark to eat all winter. 


The wood cock will be ‘‘popping” South at the first 
frost. Their soft bills make it hard going, digging for 
worms when the ground gets hard. 


The partridge will be fattening on the fall crop of birch- 
buds. 


Khaki Sweater 


Made of high-grade khaki yarns; pure worsted front with 
cotton back. Experts in sweater making declare this to be 
as warm as all-wool sweaters, and much more effectiyé in 
wear. Sizes up to 36, shipping weight 114 lbs. Cat. N F666. 
Price, $3.50. 

Same, but sizes 38 to 44. Shipping weight 2 Ibg. Cat. 
No. 667. Price, $4.00. 7 


Official Scout Knives 
*‘Ulster’’ Brand 
Regulation model, large size; stag handle. Large blade, 
specially tempered to insure a durable; keen cutting edge. 
Kasily resharpened. Has screwdriver, bottle and can opener 
; and punching tool 
for various Scout 
purposes. Shackle 
for hanging on belt. 
Cat. No. 1502. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Plumb’’ 
Official Axe ind Sheath 


d on hike. Made of one 
with rust-resisting finish. 
tad, with patented Plumb 
tight. Weight of axe- 
handle 1 lb. 9 oz. Has 
. Price, prepaid, $1.80. 


Handy at every ttn in camp @ 
piece solid steel, hi 
Distinctive red hz 
screw wedge whi 











dle and black 
keeps the han 







head 114 Ibs. \eight of axe-head a 


Cat. No. 151 





slot for drawi ails. 





**Collins’’ 


Official Scout Axe and Sheath 


Somewhat heavier than our other axes. Weight of axe- 
Weight of axe-head and handle 134 Ibs. 


A report of the 


head 1 lb. 6 oz. 
Finish displays unusual resistance to rust. 
United States Bureau of Standards shows splendid results 
from various tests, including hardness of cutting edge which 
the report says is “all that could be desired.” Has slot for 
drawing nails. Complete with sheath. Cat. No. 1507. 

Price, prepaid, $1.80. 


The trees will soon be flaming with color to almost dis- 
tract you with their beauty. Then the leaves will fall and 
give you a clear shot with your camera at the wild life 
of the woods. 


Oh! It’s a great time of year to be out in the woods. A 
whiff of the odor of crisp bacon in the morning after a 
r.izht on boughs and under the stars is paradise for a Scout. 
What do you need to take with you? Here are a few 
suggestions! 


*‘Wear-ever’’ Official Boy Scout 
Cook Kit 





Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit consists 
of fry pan with patent folding handle, into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire; cooking pot with cover, drinking 
cup, and stew pan which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and lock together, hence 
do not rattle. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. Cat. No. 1200. 


Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 
Price, $3.10. 


Official Scout Knives ‘‘Remington’’ 
Manufacture 
Regulation model, 


large size. Stag han- 


dles. Heavy cutting 
blade, screwdriver, 


bottle and can opener, 
punch blade; shackle 
for hanging on belt. 
Built to stand rough 
usage. Cat. No. 1496. 
Price, $1.50. 





Foresters’ Tent 


Our Department of 
Camping considers this 
type of tent almost ideal 
as a light weight shelter 
for the year-round hiker 
Gives 


and camper. 


maximum size for its 
equivalent weight than 
any other tent of shelter 
variety. An open fold 
and 
catches and reflects heat 


incline of walls 





of fire in front of tent. 
Hood or peak protects against head-on storms. Ropes at- 
tached to grommets in tent front may be joined and a 


poncho thrown over them to shut out beating rains. Two 
can sleep in the Forester with comfort. Made of U. S. 
Army waterproof shelter tent material. Net weight with 
carrying bag 5 lbs. 4 oz. Shipping weight 5 lbs. Cat. 


No. 1499. Price, $7.25. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Watch for new Equipment Number of Scouting for October—It contains everything and then more. 


* 


604 Mission Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


7024 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


910 Champlain Bld¢., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


[No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


—_— - 4 
| report any unsatisfactory service.| ; 
oe ' 






































October, 1924. 
GOSSIP FOR. | | » = 
Are you willing to share with us the expense of 
introducing your boy or girl, and perhaps their 
friends, too, to a fascinating oce upation, which 
teaches as it amuses, which never loses its charm- 
stamp collecting? 
Eight Weeks’ Fun | It will cost you as little as five cents, or any ; 
| amount you care to spend. F | 
> We have prepared an album, which we call the ; 
Healthy ‘Thrills y - er. in which fifty of the chief eamaitias of ' 
the world are represented—an attractive, illustrated i 
Real Woodcraft lit le book. We have also secured 2 spccial packet 4 
by oO. W. Simons | | of Atty differe nt stamps, and a packet of hinges to go 
ne a | with it 1e Outfit costs us slightly more than ten 
Mystic Ceremonies | cents, 
ARRY and Bob were busy with their For every " ; which y ; 
a 9 ‘ a or every one of these outfits which you purchase ‘ 
Eight Weeks’ Education stamps one Saturday afternoon when the paid, another une, You buy. one, we give You one: i 
Anis door opened and Bob’s mother entered. ten. ‘we give you ten; twenty, we give you twenty, 
in ws and Arrows , , 
Mak g Bo “T wonder if you boys would want to do and so forth, in any amount up to 200 outfits, 
° We . a. went? Sn % , one In addition, we will send, free of cost, a copy of a 
Wild Thrilling Hikes a kindness? she inquired, smiling. forty page illustrated book entitled ‘The St: andard 
Without waiting to hear the nature of what Guide to Stamp Collecting” with every ten Path- j 
Mess Hall Joys was required they both hastened to assure her whieh thoroughly cover the subject ‘= cottnn é 
Real Robin H they would be most happy to perform any from & beginner's viewpoint. ' 
A ea opin ood service she wished, as all good scouts will agree Inasmuch as our stock of these outfits is limited, 
we Ci this offe : ‘toher 3 
Daddies’ & Sons’ Day was the proper way to reply. e can hold this offer open until October 30th only. 
“Well, it’s Raymond Kling who lives across Very sincerely yours, 
- raw "4 " ae . "hea. 
Marvelous Swims the way. You know he has to use crutches- seine Hinien i Cnn Ga. 
and I think you both realize what a hardship 
. . bs | 
Flapjack Contests that is. He has heard you boys collect . 








stamps and has become interested and wants 
to start a collection of his own.” | 
“Why, it would really be good fun helping 


BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 


* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 


only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 


































































































































MAKE IT SNAPPY a a. ae a - Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
AND FALL IN! him to begin, Harry cried, all eager to intro- | Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage). ‘ 
} ° duce another fellow into his pet hobby. = as a oer dig earn perforation gauge i i 
, “He’s downstairs now,” Mrs. Wright con- aap es cnlet oh en a afar tsa : 
Listen to the Big Chie cluded as she turned to leave the room. PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. - 
Bob was on his feet in an instant and had Raiiek dite add Gta dies. Shinn. eee P 
presently returned with Raymond—a rather Boys! pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers 
A TRAIL-BLAZER IN THE FIELD thin, pale Tad but with friendly, bright eyes | Ramo ayia ct lugar, ie ange ia 
and winning smile. Harry who had not snee velue over sorty seitiion dollars; persoretion gauge; é 
; — 7 . i - ball album; nice packet 100 differen rom Argentine, 
OF EDUCATI ON met him before was introduced. A —— British Gulana, Newfoundland, Africa, Duteh Indies, ete.’ R 
Tl aw ¢ < ay = etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
was drawn up to the table and R a oo a The entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! . J. 
eae ee Se ye Ee duced a copy of Boys’ Lire from his pocket, | LaKEVIEWSTAMP CO., 338 Columbia St. TULEDO, OHIO. : 
DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL! Educators, Business Men, || pening it to the stamp page. BEST OFFER EVER MAD 1 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. | er “TI suppose I’m stupid not to understand VER MADE ie 
Please send full information about your Ministers, Senators, Gover- these adv ertisements but I confess to being a a Send us names of three boys like yourself : en 
Outdoor School and Camp to . 4 little in doubt— What are approvals? a yp FE ye Fa = ; = 
N ‘ é ° ° . on, a ) ; 
| f nors, Presidents, Trappers, Bob took it upon himself to explain. “They select 26 Free. Return remainder and name = 
| : are sheets or books of stamps sent upon re- of countries you are interested in, and re- 
| Hunters and Naturalists all quest by stam deal ors, The Pore: es ng tice ceive our | cent club offer. Scout Rec. B( 
| 4 : que: 3 : 2 : - p *% EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, GI Gloucester, N Mass. i pods 
secnadensesenetadadeaaenaniaenwaeel endorse it. is marked under each stamp and a discount Is fh 
| usually allowed from the prices of from 10 to FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT ; lut 
hs aeeenese sine eon ciemes ead aamememaiaeimmelel get 8o per cent. according to the character and ped di sheets: 290 hinwes: — quel cum: § blank - 
—— — wens ‘ condition of the specimens.” Colonials: 2 special, deliveries: Airmail set; red cross set: : 
ee ! orld’s smallest stamp to ap-/ “cs J Se satis —_— ‘antastic Fenway Packet containing 55 different includin: 
sa ° Packet CANNON plicants for our fine approval sheets. | And what’s catalogue price?” Ray mond Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 1 
——~ Foreign Postage 2c. SPECIAL: 25 different ROU. asked. Congos, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, refe 
rer ) otc Pp only 12¢ to new approval applicants. c 
to’approval applicants sending 2e¢ return postage: MANIAN stamps. All nice copies. Price, “The catalogue is a book of about 1400 
f 2 Ss ; : to the first Gfty applicants, 7c. 5 : . - | FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 
ACME STAMP edi Soot Rock Island, IIl. Ill. WILBUR F. CANNON & CO., Davenport, 10, Iowa. | P@S€S gotten out each year giving the value of 147 
FRE 100 Foreign oreign Stamps . every stamp in the world both in used and - FOR A DIME! 
—— Different oe oes RO E * mitted an 75 varieties of stamps including French, British and 
unused condition. Scott’s is the accepted au- | pont, L FR 
E ARGAI sed C b . : guese Colonies, Cuba, Hayti, ete., mounted in an 
| to approval applicants B ST B G N of the SEASON thority in this country. Europe has its own ee 15 different Hungary. 1 package of >, 
F. M. GILLESPEY / 25 different British Colonial Unused stamps, catalogues—English, French, German—and | PofStios Br poe eee — p= 
1302 S. Madison St., Bloomingtd | Face Value 6/- (six shillings) for a Dollar Bill. they often differ quite a good deal from each | TOM _TAGGART Porterdale, Ga. nen 
WHISTLING MOVIE A. L. FLORICK, 179 Asykom Road, Londen, S.'E E., 3.» England other as to their estimates of the value of 100 Different Forei n Stam s for Six Cents on 
LOOK B0vs ore mf a ames. — - g p { 
- DIFFERENT PRET ly FRENCH “Which one is right do you suppose? and a request for cheap approvals. | Reference. | Breaking Con 
. 7" y) 0. 0) c 8s 
Some Fun 2c “Probably they all are in a way. The | to offer at liberal discount. — a Pace 
LATEST WONDER: See Boy Stouts signaling; COLONIAL STAMPS—ONLY prices are established mainly by the amount R. C, SMITH, Box 106, Richmond, Indiana = 
Jiggers + Boxers Box—15 differe agphanece = pice To applicants for “ASCO” 50°, approvals. bid at stamp auctions, and as there are more r= -———- - MY: 
tures and act tively col 12 inches long. ‘ fe customer for famous Park 
Sent C. yer Meld cn rescind fonly 50c. a ASTEX STAMP CO., Box 332, Austin, Texas | tamps of certain varieties in one country than want C-U-B-A City approvals. The above NE| 
, > . > > > fine unused set, 9 diff t rig 
WHISTLING MOVIE TOY CO., Hagbrouck Hts., N. J. i another the value will naturally be lower where cat, ° almost $2.00, and small album, 250 hinges, triangle due 
' 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 k ] 1” 4 ‘ 
; > : they are plentiful. stamp (total value over $1.00 net) all for 12c to applicants. 
different U. S., including $1 Ae pom ‘ . CITY : pp $1.00 
—— —_ d $2 ith “You'd think the plentiful supplies would LR Saga pack 
an $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we an Dept. 41, 1027 Housatonic Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. Net 
PROP, SCH. IDER, the In-| give our pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make | be sent to where they are more scarce,” Ray- eaab on i : H. H 
ventor of t World’s Most a Collection Properly.” Queen City came 3 mond ventured BOYS Fecket ot 108 somes Lge : a 
; oin Co. 35, 604 R -» Cinci ti e ‘ . P : ° 9s saat ‘ 
Famous Ins eben ay aes ‘They are; but of course others still remain. . eS ae iit you ry my 
Systeme FOREIGN STAMPS FREE “That’s all clear. Now, I’m sending for | Album, pasecesion gauge and a big list of bargains 
j . P a , s¢29? r without extra charge. 
\ splendid packet from all over the world includ upprovals. How do I go about it? HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. CEN’ 


‘Of course the dealer has to know something H. W. 


? 50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 12c 


ing Lettland, Ukrainia, etc., etc,, send 2c postage, 


Gray Stamp Co | about you before he will trust you with his 


To introduce Midwest fine 50% 5 approv: als 




























































Station El, Toronto, Canada goods. Some require an application blank to we offer large packet containing 25v all diff. 
pl — be filled out by parent or guardian. Others genuine stamps and bargain price list ali po 
with m azin 100 diff. Foreign, set of 5 Poland, 200 Hinges, Al: | are satisfied with your scoutmaster’s indorse- for 126. ST. Au: 
: METHOD or 2 MONE | bum, Perf. Gauge,—all for 10c to approval ap- | ont or even roof that you are a scout in | Dept. B, Kemper _ Bldg.,_ KANSAS CITY, MO: proval 
R DED, No previous knowledge plicants only: 50 var. French Cols. 25¢; 0 : pro ’ F 7 / | AS 
¢0 learn. Youcan play sna pal Feenve teva ont ates otes | Gegpee ct-_mga, ever 90 countsinn, Onty 3c; 100] good standing. Having fulfilled these require- | TWO SETS NYASSA — 
Popular Jaz: “ toc; pocket album sc; 1000 Hinges 10c 7 i pe a 2 ‘. + 2 f. British Coloni PS § amg 
sical music regardiess of cclagfionmINSTANILY. Album holding 3500 stamps, 75c. Lists Free. ments you state the kind of stamp you are pe bn and poahes of mney age oy oy it a teen o q 
Special Cut Price Offer HAWAIIAN We ~~ ga interested in collecting—nineteenth or twen- | for my 1, 2, 3c net approvals. None better. 
BYMOR STAMP lo t. B, St. Louis, Mo. ie . a i ies . 
To introduce our World’s + ULELE . P - eo or — — Sov yy Maye 4821 Frankford Avenue Frankford, Phila., Pa. l4e, 3 
stant Systems, we have cut: of NS en " and in due time a registered package arrives. a 1924 wo 
e 25 Varieties of unusual . 100 Austria 10¢c, lc. St 
eve a Sietues musie a 95 Patrol Packet. Stamps containing Old, You look through the several small books or EUREKA BARGAINS. 10 Danzig Se, 50 porters. 
Canada Registration *ct.,| sheets ray ions. list . Czecho 18c, 106 French Col. 40c, 100 Poland 30c, 100 ————— 
paler. A ate Sa * Y C.0.D. | xewtoundland, Jamaica, Dutch and Freneh Colonies ete, | Sheets, make your selections, listing them and | fingary 10e. Collections 100 for 8¢, 200 for 15e. Don't SO 
with oa including ma tiful sel Only 10c to applicants for Approvals Built for Boys. checking off the places from which they were | forget to ask for our excellent approvals. \\ 
tions that you can play right off. a or cay, J. E. LETSON, 5674 Notre Dame Street, smeuel. Chae df te hast. Bh EUREKA STAMP CO. SS) 
concern sending out instruments perfeetly toned Pointe Aux Trembles, P. O., Can. a . ‘ . Se t the ee ked Dept. B Prince Bay, N. Y. List fre 
nal musicians. ft. ° SB SO PSE Com. = . ane Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps’ C. STE 
50 All Different 10 price in half. The money due may be sent fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, ‘mme eo 
Scandinavian Stamps Cc in U. S. postage stamps of low denomina- OP scale, ruler; ; good stamp from Kenya & Uganda Sta 
and a free photo from Hell, Norway, or one of 12-inch | tion, check, or money order, the latter the T (cannibal land! ) Gold Coast, Persia—all fo t 
guns in action. State which. 1 h Id b 6 cents to applicants for Tip Top Approvals ing for 
PHIL. LUNDSTED, Cape Cottage, Maine preferred way. Approvals should not be re- | ~1p-ToP STAMP CO., Palmer Lake, Colorado - 28 
: z tained over ten days and in returning should > B.L 


25 Portuguese and 10 French Colonies, : 

6 beautiful Jamaica bicoloured pictorials (cat. 44 cents ; 

unused) and a fine perforation gauge. All thef above, 

easily worth 45c, for only 15¢ to approval applicants. 
FRONTENAC APPROVAL SERVICE 

131 Alfred Street, Kingston, ont Canada 


WANT THESE, BOYS 
4 Brazil No. 360-361-362-372 2 Catalogue 3° ...Net 10c 
6 Bulgaria 122 to 127 Catalogue 60c...........2 Yet 28c 
9 Bulgaria 89 to 97 Catalogue 39c. 
Foreign Approval sheets at half catalogue. 


be registered.” 

Harry broke in: “I think Raymond would 
do much better to begin with packets. I 
bought a thousand varieties for a dollar and 
a half. That was a nice collection in itself, 
| almost all new Europe; Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany predominated. The lot cata- 
logued considerably over fifteen dollars, which 





100 Diff. Stamps Free! 


to applicants for my 50°, discount approvals sending 
2c postage. 500 Diff. 40c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 


F. D. UNGER, P. O. Box 4062, W. Phila., Pa. 


100 Stamps from Ukraine, Latvia, Sweden, 








Remember! Y¥ 
stantly or I 
your money. 








CH ete., all different, 200 hinges, perforation gauge and 
act yee ay . | see _ R. HOFFA | brought my purchase to a tenth of the list.” set feterence give your Troop number and Scout Mas- 
+ 2 . & “TT? . . e er’s name ani 
of Chicago) 1616 N. Willington Street, Philadelphia, Pa. I'm strong for that idea. Thanks, Harry.” | MT. CARMEL STAMP COMPANY Mt. Carmel, Conn. 








October 














FOR ALL BOYS 


[No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly re- 


port any un satisfactory service.] 


Ready October 20 
THE 1925 EDITION OF 


SCOTT'S STANDARD. 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


Will Be Issued October 20th, 1924 
No collector can afford to be without this volume, which 
is the accepted authority on postage stamps. This Cata- 
logue contains. 1500 pages, is completely illustrated, and 
lists and describes every postage stamp ever issued up to 
date of going to press, giving prices at which each stamp 
may be bought, in both cancelled and uncancelled 
condition. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW! 
Cloth Cover $2.00 
Cloth Cover, Thumb fades - = 2.50 


Forwarding charges extra. 
Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 


33 West 44th Street, New York City 
triangle stamp; set German 
Sta: 


ANCHER’ 
mps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting!), perforation gauge,mme. 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, etc. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, | triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


PIKES | PEAK STAMP CO.. cotoraao “Springs, Colo. 
DISCOUNT {0000 


7 0 : fe) sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 











101 2F- WILD ‘ANIMALS, 


rare birds from strange far-off lands, suchas the quetzal, 

emu, ant-eater, tiger, kangaroo, giraffe, etc. This won- 
derful packet ONLY 9c if you ask for my superb Bar- 
Gaty Approvats. GLENN F.. SMITH, GIRARD, KANSAS 


BOYS! My famous Million-Dollar packet is the talk of 
Stampdom. Itcontains 50 different recent stamps 


of Germany, all unusued, including airplane, provisionals, * 


ete., with values (prewar) of over $15,000,000.00! For 

thirty days only we will send this big value packet abso- 

lutely free to approval foyer Postage 4c. HURRY! 
RICH MPRECHT 


81 Napoleon Street Valparaiso, Indiana 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 6c 


To applicants for our Popular Approvals sending 
references, 500 all diff. stamps 50c. 


BACHUS STAMP CO. 
147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


FREE 20 Luxemburg Stamps ‘* 


Given to approval applicant requesting my 
selection at 662¢ “ discount. Reference Foquived. 
membership sufficient. 

J. de Jong, 539 West 162d Street New York, N.Y. 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTICS “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


CO mipvers, stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
shippers, and wild savages!! Included are Travancore Pee 

ndies, » Libexio Siam, Africa, Abyssinia, North 

Congo, ete This wonderful packet containing “Tto ‘0 all lifter: 

ent mostly a for only 8 cents to approval applicants 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 
100 Different New Europe, 


NEW EUROPE FRE mostly unused from Lat- 


via, Ukraine, ete., including fine charity, airpost, postage 
due and special deliv ery stamps, which would cost over 
$1.00 if purchased from approval sheets. This excellent 
packet absolutely free to applicants of our famous Star 
Net Bag ting Send z= en 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. ANVELINK & C 
BOYSi A REAL BARGAIN 


A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
je ges Russia, Sweden, and many others. 


Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval —a st only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A., 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Calif. 
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200 Pand One Nigeria Stamp” LOC 


and price-list to those buying from our 50% discount ap- 
provail sheet. qitinpes. toe per 1000 postpai 

1920 issue 40c postpaid 
K. C. STAMP é6. Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City Mo. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 

bh nage | ith ote names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

. A. BULLARD & CO., 

122! serie Salte iaAMES. 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
poh manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 

=] 50 V ARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Peru 

WS Cuba, Mexico, tc, and al- 

= 10c. 1000 mixed 40c. 50 diff. U! S. 25c. 1000 

es 10c. Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. 

List fee "S00 fine all different stamps, $1.00. A collec- 

tion of 1000 fine all different mounted stamps, only $3.00. 

Cc. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliant Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


00 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free 3: different, free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
l5c. List of 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B.L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 


158 § Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 5c 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps, Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


# and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
4H FIUME TRIANGLE, 

U. 8S. ete., All Only 9c 
to introduce approvals a 


large $1.00 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Raymond asked for the name of the dealer 
and jotted it down. 

Bob spoke up. “But later you'll want the 
approvals. There will be spaces you'll want 
to fill in and you will be sending what are called 
“want lists” for these particular stamps. If 
one dealer is out of the ones you require perhaps 
another may have them. If you stop to think 
there are over sixty thousand major varieties, 
you will readily understand why no one dealer 
will have all of even the cheaper type. Indeed 
many of the low-priced stamps seem the hard- 
est to find.” 

“Remember, though,” Harry said, reverting 
to his subject, “that there are whole series of 
packets. Some dealers carry long lists of them 
classified under the countries’ names. Some- 
times they are arranged in a broader way, as 
Europe, Asia, South America, or again French 
Colonies, British Colonies, Portuguese Colonies. 
I advise you to do all your first collecting in this 
way if you are after a general collection of 
twentieth century. The nineteenth century are 
much more scarce and will be naturally in- 
creasingly so each year. Dealers are mainly 
engaged in handling new issues because they 
may be obtained in quantity and at a better 
price. Now and then “remainders” will ap- 
pear on the market. That means the post 
office department of a country will’offer obso- 
lete varieties that have been left on hand when 
new issues were brought out. Years will often 
pass before these remainders come tolight. They 
usually play havoc with the catalogue prices 
too. For example, the first issue of the Republic 
of Hungary, 1918-10, was listed in 1920 at three 
dollars and fifty-seven cents complete and in 
1924 had dropped to fifty-seven cents, with the 
dealers cutting the price to half of that.” 

“How am I to guard myself against that 
sort of thing?”’ Raymond asked. 

The two older boys laughed. Bob said: 
“If we knew we'd tell you. It is a little like 
Wall Street where stocks and bonds go up and 
down. There is one point you may rest as- 
sured of, though, that on the average your col- 
lection will catalogue higher at the end of each 
year. You are bound to make some ‘finds.’ 
A two cent stamp will jump to fifty. When 
the new catalogue comes out it is quite inter- 
esting to go over your collection noting these 
gains. They far exceed the losses.” 

“T noticed in the advertisements in Boys’ 
Lire that many dealers offer packets of stamps 
to anyone sending for their approvals,’”’ Ray- 
mond remarked. 

“Those offers are quite attractive—espe- 
cially for the beginner. Mr. Birwood has 
a collection of over thirty thousand varieties 
and it isn’t likely these packets would be of 
much interest to him, though in my thousand 
lot there were a few he didn’t have.” Harry 
pointed them out in his catalogue. 

“Well, Raymond, any more questions about 
stamps?” Bob asked. 

“Not at present,” he replied, “but later on 
I’m sure Ill have some.” 

“With Mr. Birwood’s help"we ought to be 
able to answer all,’’ Harry said. 
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now employ that method to better protect 
their teeth and make them whiter. 


Watch its results 


Nature puts in saliva two great tooth- 
protecting agents, but they are gen- 
erally too weak. Every use of Pep- 
sodent multiplies their power. 

These combined effects bring 
folks results amazing and delightful. 

Send the coupon fora test. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
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' BOYS’ LIFE READERS: When you get - 
“approval sheets” from stamp dealers, be sure © 
you return them within the proper time-limit. 
The dealer trusts you when he sends you 
stamps “on approval,’ and you are not doing 
_ the manly thing unless you promptly return to 
: him either the stamps, or the cash which is due 
him. BOYS’ LIFE guarantees all stamp ad- 
vertising carried in its columns, and asks its | 
* subscribers and readers to be equally fair and © 

© square in their business with the dealers. : 
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Broadcasting Finger Prints 

HE newest use of radio broadcasting is to 

send out the finger prints of offenders who 
are wanted by the police. The police depart- 
ments of many cities of course keep extensive 
galleries of the finger prints of criminals who 
have been arrested. If it is necessary to notify 
other cities that a certain man is wanted his 
finger print can be sent to neighboring cities or 
even for great distances ina few seconds. It 
is very simple to transmit a finger print for 
hundreds of thousands of miles by radio with 
absolute accuracy. The print is first made 
into a relief image and placed on a cylinder. 
This cylinder is then turned so that the high 
points form an electrical connection. A 
device makes and breaks the circuit. This 
message in turn is picked up at a distance and 
the lines of the finger print are reproduced by 
making and breaking a circuit which controls 
a pencil moving over a cylinder. The same 
process has been employed in transmitting 
photographs by radio. An escaping criminal 
cannot hope to travel as fast as the radio mes- 
sage is broadcasted. 
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From a Young Robin Hood 


t. Where can [| obtain Oregon Yew 
Osage Orange, and hollow, pointed steel arrow- 
heads? 

2. May scouts wear leather puttees? 

3. I have noticed that. many worthy boys 
are barred from becoming first-class scouts, 
because due to heart trouble or other dis- 
abilities, they cannot pass the swimming test. 
and I believe that there should be some alter- 
native to this requirement.—Haroitp Kurtz. 

1. Get yew from Troop No. 3, Drawer 16, 
Hoquiam, Wash. Osage Orange & Arrow- 
heads from L. I. Stemmler, 9415—215th St., 
Queens, L. L., N.Y 

2. No. 

3. The new Achievement Badge for handi- 
capped scouts will make it possible for them 
to take merit badges. 


or 


Animals and Birds 

1. Does the fox spend its winter in a den? 

2. Is a queen bee necessary for the life of a 
swarm of bees? 

3. Do lizards make any sound? 

4. Do birds migrate as much as formerly? 

RANDOLPH O’LENA. 

1. The fox is not a hibernating animal, that 
is, it is not one of those animals that curls itself 
in its underground home and sleeps through 
the winter. The fox goes about as much in 
winter as it does in the summer, only using 
its den to sleep or hide in. 

2. The queen bee is the most important bee 
in the hive. Bees won’t swarm except around 
a Queen. If the queen dies, the bees feed 
special food to the baby who will be the next 
queen and care for her till she grows large. 

3- In Pike County, Pa., near my camp and 
school, they claim that the black-spotted sala- 
mander comes out at night and makes a noise 
like a frog. The alligators make a noise. 1 
understand most lizards make a peculiar click- 
ing noise but I have never heard any other 
members of the tribe sing, talk or croak. 

4. The habits of the birds have not changed 
but greedy hunters have killed so many that 
there are fewer left to migrate. 


Collecting Snakes and Things 

1. Would an aquarium for snakes be prac- 
tical, and if so where could I get information 
as to building one? 
| 2. I would like to have you give me some 
suggestions as to making up collections of 
|leaves and the wood of different trees.— 
Cart HoLcoms. 
| 1. You want a vivarium, that is, a glass-sided 
| box with a cover to it, with moss and dry 
| leaves inside as well as a saucer of water. See 
| Handbook for Boys how to make an aquarium. 
Cover it with a piece of glass and you have a 
vivarium. Leave space for ventilation. 

2. Collect the leaves and press them. Don’t 
mar the trees to get the wood. You can then 
mount them in the way vou want—in frames 
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or on the leaves of a book. Underneath each 
you can have a little record showing the name, 
the place and date it was collected, and any- 
thing else that would give you pleasure to 
look back on. 


Training Cats 

1. Could you tell me where I could get a 
book on knots? 

2. Is it possible to teach a cat tricks, and if 
so how should you teach them?—JosEPH 
MURRAY. 

1. Get the merit badge pamphlets on Sea- 
manship and Pioneering, price 20c, and a copy 
of Rope and Its Uses, price 5c, from our Supply 
Department. Read pages 83-87 in the Hand- 
book for Boys. 

2. A cat is one of the most difficult animals 
to train. You have made a beginning when 
she will come to your call. She can be 
taught to jump through a hoop by feeding her 
on the other side. I once taught a cat to beg 
by holding a piece of meat just above her head 
so that she had to rise on her hind feet to get it. 
NEVER whip your pet. Feed her and caress 
her when she does right. 


Have You a Little Lemur in Your Home? 

1. Where can I obtain a lemur? 

2. How long does a lemur live? —BILLIE 
PETERS. 

1. A dealer in monkeys should be able to 
secure one for you. Although it is not classi- 
fied as a monkey the lemur strongly resembles 
one except its head and face. Write Mr. Cy 
de Vry of the Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago, IIL.; 
he may be able to help you. 

2. Ido not know. If you succeed in getting 
one, let me know all about him. 


From an Ikmik 

1. Does a first-class scout have to have three 
dollars in a bank? 

2. Could you give some advice on collecting 
patrol dues? We have several delinquent 
members. 

3. Is it all right to have an original patrol 
name? Our patrol changed its name from 
Eagle to Ikmik. The call is “Oik.” 

4. Can the Senior Patrol Leader examine 
scouts for tenderfoot, second and_ first-class 
tests? 

5. Can the merit badge for marksmanship 
be passed without a range officer? There is 
none in this locality. 

6. Does a scout “have to be a patrol leader 
twenty weeks before he can be a senior patrol 
leader?-—Marion W. HEppEN, A. P. L 

1. $2.00 is the requirement. It may 
either in the bank or invested in life insurance, 
war saving stamps or liberty bonds. 

2. A scout is trustworthy. Remind the 
delinquents of this. Talk to them privately, 
presenting them with a written budget of their 
movie, candy, and other expenditures and as a 
climax, in red ink, “Patrol Dues”... . 00. 


be 


3. Ikmik is a fine name. 

4. No. The scoutmaster gives the tender- 
foot tests; the scout executive, scout commis- 
sioner or his deputy gives the second-class 
tests; or if there is no local council a duly 
appointed examiner in the presence of the 
troop committee may give them. The Court 
of Honor should conduct the first-class tests, 
or the scout executive or commissioner, il 
there is one. If not, the troop committee 
or a special examining committee may con- 
duct them. 

5. The Court of Honor may designate any- 
one whom it considers qualitied to act as range 
officer. 

6. There is no such rule. The senior patrol 
leader must be an experienced scout, trained in 
leadership. Twenty weeks does not seem too 
long a period of service. 


At West Point 

1. Please tell me if you make a bow out of 
seasoned wood. 

2. Can anyone enter West Point without 
going to college?—Pavut DEEs. 

t. A bow to be good must 
seasoned wood. 

2. College work is not necessary for admis- 
sion to West Point, although work at a college 
or a first-class high school will help you to pass 
the entrance examination. Candidates must 
be nominated by a Representative in Congress, 
a Senator, the President, or the Vice-President. 
The Adjutant-General of the Army, Washing 
ton, D. C., will send you an attractively illu 
strated pamphlet if you ask him. 


be made of 


How to Make German Marks Go Up 

t. Please tell 
German marks. 
* 2. Where could I secure books on protecting 
and being friends of the birds? 

3. Where could I find anything to study for 
the tenth test ‘to qualify as a first-class scout? 
—Hewnry Hotes Mize. 

1. Your Dad’s bank will get them for you. 
They are good paper of which to make a kite 
That’s the only way of making them go up 
instead of down. 

2. See pages 130 to 139, Handbook for Boys, 
and the merit badge pamphlet on Bird Study. 
Chapter VI, “Jack of All Trades,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, 
tells how to make a backyard aviary. 

3. Go out into the fields and woods. Take 
your Handbook for Boys with you. Turn to 
the chapters on Woodcraft, Wild Life, open 
your eyes and your ears—and there you are. 


A Scout May Take a Job 
S STATED in the ninth law a scout does 
not accept tips for courtesies or good turns. 
I would like to know if a scout may accept a 
job or position from someone to whom he has 
rendered a service. —EUGENE RANFY. 
Yes. 
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nated as “American 

Indian Day.” So much of the romance and the 
practical activity of Scouting are the heritage 
of the Indian, that I want to urge every scout 
troop to make a special effort to observe this 
day in an effective manner. Collect Indian 
arrow-heads, pottery, head-dresses, etc., and 
give an exhibit. Or devote time in troop 
meeting to Indian games. Stage an Indian 
pow-wow, tell Indian legends. If you live 
near a museum, take a few hours to visit the 
Indian collection there. See what books your 
library has on the Indian tribes and find out a 
few facts about Red Men that contributed so 
much to our Scout traditions. 


Fire Prevention Week 

HOPE that Boy Scouts will do all they can 

to co-operate with the local organizations in 
the observance of Fire Prevention Week which 
|falls in October every year. Last year a 
| splendid showing was made throughout the 
| country. Scouts participated in first aid, 
safety first, and fire prevention drills in the 
| public schools. They took an active part in 
| parades and public demonstrations 


I am very happy to call attention to the 
fact that over 9,000 boys won merit badges in 
Firemanship in 1923, and more than 5,000 in 
Safety First. I hope we shall have an even 
greater number to report in 1924. I would 
like to see a Boy Scout Fireman’s unit in 
every scout district in the country. 


Firemanship Good Turns 
AM especially interested in the work of 

Boy Scout firemen. I should be glad to 
learn of practical service that they have 
rendered, and to receive photographs of them, 
in uniform, for use on this page and in our 
publicity. 

Here are some Good Turns in Firemanship 
that may prove stimulating to troops elsewhere: 

Troop No. 1—Penfield, Pa.—Forest fire 
fighting, which saved the town of Penfield 
from burning. 

Troop No. 1—Williamsport, Md.—Render- 
ing varied assistance during a midnight fire in 
which 6 families were rendered homeless. 

Troop No. 127—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ex- 
tinguished fire which threatened farmhouse 


survey of city under 
direction of the fire chief. 

Troop No. 2—Knoxville, 
forest fires. 

Troop No. 18—Lincoln, Nebr.—Aided in 
city fire inspection. Aided police handle 
crowds. 

Troop No. 18—Waterbury, Conn.—Cleaned 
snow off sidewalks in front church and in 
front of fire hydrants on main street. 

Troop No. 1—Laconia, N. H.—Working 
with Fire Dept. Scouts have been given special 
duties by fire chief. 

Troop No. 261—Manhattan, N. Y.—Ex- 
tinguished small forest fire with aid of troops 
No. 4 and No. 8. 

Troop No. 79—Philadelphia, 
out fire covering five acres of woods. 

Troop No. 6—Malden, Mass.—Helped in 
clean up and fire prevention week. 

Troop No. 7—Chambersburg, Pa.—Ex- 
tinguished fire in garage. Two boys rescued 
from lake when skating last winter. Helping 
parents to pay off mortgage, preventing child 
from contact with live electric wires. Several 

(Concluded on poge 65) 
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Og, im the Valley of Fear 
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figures of their people in the distance. But soon 
the tall waving grass of the meadow and a bend 
n the river bank shut the cliff village from 
view, and before them they could see nothing 
but the cane thickets and looming mass of 
trees and vegetation that marked the beginning 
of the dreadful swamp, and their sensitive 
nostrils could catch lingering traces of the 
terrible musty odors of the great snake when 
he had slipped through the long grass that 
morning. Then the old gripping, clutching 
fear assailed both of them. Og thought again 
of the horrors in the great cave when the huge 
serpent had flung himself among the Tree 
People, and he grew sick and weak at the knees. 
Ru, too, looked frightened and worried, and he 
kept watching the edge of the great swamp 
with searching, troubled eyes. It was in the 
hearts of both of them to turn back and seek 
the shelter of the village once more, but a 
growing pride and developing will prevented 
them from being cowards, and with grunts to 
inspire each other they went doggedly on. 

Soon they began to tread the murky fringes 
of the swamp; boggy expanses of gurgling mud 
in which lizards and smaller reptiles crawled 
and wriggled. The quagmire was dotted 
thickly with hummocks of tall grass in reedy 
clusters in which huge cat-tails towered above 
their heads. Progress here was treacherous, and 
Og and Ru often had to wade hip-deep in 
slimy ooze that threatened at any moment to 
give way under them and let them sink from 
sight into the stinking reek. But drippingly 
they made their way from one hummock to 
another, their hair-covered skin literally 
plastered with mud before they reached their 
first real objective, which was the nearest of the 
huge spreading and interlacing cypress and 
mangrove trees. 

Panting like animals after a long chase they 
finally reached a little island formed by the 
snakelike spreading roots of one of these trees 
and as they climbed up the gnarled tentacles 
that reached out almost as far as the spreading 
branches overhead, turtles and lizards and 
snakes that had been warming themselves 
in vagrant patches of late afternoon sunlight 
that filtered through the gloom, dropped 
back into the mud about them. 

On a moss-covered root that looked for all 
the world like the knees of a giant poking above 
the mud the two Hairy boys paused a moment 
to rest and breath more freely. Together they 
crouched there and brushed the slime and mud 
from their legs and thighs while they looked 
backward almost longingly in the direction 
of their cliff village. And as they crouched 
there they felt so utterly lonely and deserted, 
so overawed with the gloom of the dismal 
swamp that was before them, that they instinc- 
tively crowded close to each other for comfort, 
while they watched turtles and snakes in the 
mud on either hand poke inquiring heads above 
the slime. 

Og was the first to summon back his courage. 
He knew it was not wisdom to sit exposed to 
the full view of every prowling wanderer in 
the swamp, and presently he got up and began 
to make his way along the exposed roots to the 
nearest tree. From one gnarled root to another 
he leaped, until he came to the giant trunk of a 
spreading mangrove. At the foot of this he 
paused until Ru joined him, then together they 
surveyed the mass of interlacing and liana tied 
branches overhead. Og began to talk and 
gesticulate and point, until Ru by nods of his 
head and grunted replies agreed with him. 
Then with Og in the lead they started to climb 
the bulging boll of the huge tree. 

The Hairy ones had not progressed so far up 
the scale of physical development that they 
had lost the finger-like use of their toes. Indeed 
they ‘had long, strong toes with which they 
could grip almost as readily as they could with 
their thick, powerful hands. And these com- 
bined with their long arms and short, sturdy 
legs made them expert climbers. Indeed they 
went up the tree-trunk with almost as much 
agility as the Tree People themselves, and 
presently they were crouched among the 
branches. 

From this eminence they surveyed the vast- 
ness and shadowy blackness of the big swamp 
which, although it yet Jacked several hours of 
sunset, was clothed in the gloom of night, 
because of the thickly massed trees and other 
vegetation. The darkness seemed to impress 
Og with the fact that ere long night would be 
upon them; night, the terrible blackness which 
the Hairy men still feared with all the super- 
stition and dread of their kind. And although 
Og had conquered it to a certain extent with 
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his knowledge of fire, yet he too dreaded the 
cold, enfolding blackness of the long hours 
after the sun had disappeared. Especially did 
he dread it here in the heart of the big swamp. 
And realizing the terrors that it would hold 
for them, he knew that their first efforts must 
be devoted to finding a comfortable place to 
spend those fearsome hours. He wanted to 
find some stretch of solid earth somewhere in 
this vastness of mud and water where they 
could build a fire and huddle together in its 
protective light and its comforting heat. 

And so he led the way in the direction 
instinct and his native intelligence told him he 
would be most likely to find a stretch of firm 
earth high enough above the bog level to‘keep 
it drained of water. Their progress across the 
swamp was much swifter and easier now than 
it had been when they traveled the river bank 
and the outer fringe of the quagmire, for they 
moved as the Tree People did, swinging from 
one sturdy branch of the big trees to another. 
And although they did not travel with the 
swiftness and sureness of the apes, they were 
not slow in their progress either, for the limbs of 
the trees were big and strong and far-reaching, 
and it was not difficult to leap or swing from 
one to another. 

On and on they swung their way deeper and 
deeper into the swamp until soon, through the 
gloom they discovered a veritable tree-covered 
island rising above the surface of the swamp. 
Og gave a grunt of satisfaction when he saw 
where their journey carried them, and calling 
to Ru to follow him he swung downward until 
he dropped to the ground at the foot of a 
great round swamp oak. 

Og had long ago learned that it was best to 
have a big rock at his back and his fire in 
front of him when he spent the night in the 
forest. But there were no signs of rocks on the 
swamp island, and so he decided that the big 
fat trunk of the swamp oak would have to 
serve the same purpose. While he began to 
gather great armfuls of dead sticks and 
broken branches with which to make his fire, 
Ru built a bed of dried leaves in the angle 
formed by the gnarled roots of the big tree, 
and by the time Og began his ceremony with 
his fire stones Ru had built a comfortable nest- 
like structure that was a far better night camp 
than the average Hairy man had ingenuity 
enough to build for himself. 

It always took Og some time to get a spark 
into his rude tinder of dried bark and leaves 
from the cumbersome pieces of flint, and night 
had settled down on the outer world and dense 
and almost impenetrable blackness had en- 
veloped the swamp before the first flickering 
flames made valiant efforts to dispel the 
smother of darkness. The great and mysterious 
expanse began to be alive then. The prowlers 
of the swamp began to stir themselves and go 
abroad to make the night hideous with their 
noises. In a slough, hidden from Og and Ru 
by a dense curtain of undergrowth, came a 
terrific splash and the rattle of scales as a 
crawling body hauled itself out of the mud and 
slime onto the land. Then a terrible bellowing 
roar, that made them huddle closer to each 
other, burst upon the night to be answered 
and reechoed by other roars in more distant 
sloughs. The’ big bull alligators were sliding 
their scaly lengths out of the mud, seeking 
something to devour. Across the night came 
a high-pitched wailing call of the cave leopards, 
and from closer at hand came the deep- 
chested roar of a hunting sabre-toothed-tiger, 
followed by the shriek of some smaller animal 
that had become its victim. Startled whistles, 
soft-footed furtive noises, blood-chilling shrieks 
that sounded like the laughter of an evil 
demon, hoots, and snorts of anger sounded on 
every hand in the darkness round about, and 
Og and Ru, stout-hearted and courageous 
though they were, trembled and shivered like 
two frightened puppies, and they heaped wood 
on their fire and huddled close together in the 
angle formed by the bulging roots of the big 
swamp oak. 

But the night wore on, and although time 
and again cold, green, glistening eyes looked at 
them from the darkness beyond the circle of the 
firelight, and although the fearsome voices 
sometimes sounded all too near for comfort, the 
two Hairy boys slowly mastered their fears and 
with its mastery prepared to sleep. They 
snuggled close together for bodily warmth but 
they did not lie down. Instead they crouched 
after the fashion of the Hairy People, sitting on 
their haunches with their bodies drawn in and 
their drooping though muscular shoulders 
hunched over their knees. Their heads dropped 
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